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STARTS FUND TO 
BUILD NEW HALL 
FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Arthur Curtiss James Subscribes 
$100,000 to New York Orches- 
tra on Condition That the Re- 
mainder of a Million Dollars 
Be Raised by Society for This 
Purpose—Announcement Made 
by President Villard at Dinner 
Which Closes Organization’s 
75th Birthday Jubilee—Mayor 
Mitchel and Depew Among 
the Speakers 


S the first step toward the raising of 
A a million-dollar fund to duplicate the 
Pulitzer gift of $1,000,000 to the New 
York Philharmonic Society and toward 
the building of a new home for its orches- 
tra, Arthur Curtiss James has made a 
gift of $100,000 to the society, This was 
made known at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 21, when the Phil- 
harmonic’s jubilee week culminated in a 
dinner, the announcement being made by 
Oswald. Garrison Villard, the society’s 
president. 

Mr. James subscribed the money on 
condition that a second $1,000,000 be 
raised for the ultimate purpose of build- 
ing a permanent new home for the Phil- 
harmonic, George F. Baker gave $10,000 
to the fund, it was announced at the 
same time. The members of the society 
and others cheered the news and listened 
with interest to the speakers, among 
whom were Mavor Mitchel, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Rubin Goldmark, Howard Taylor 
and Josef Stransky. 

Mayor Mitchel said to the diners in 
substance, “I have suggested to the Citi- 
zens’ Committee in charge of preparations 
for the opening of the city’s new Asho- 
kan water supply from the Catskills that 
music, with the help of your membership, 
hould be part of our civic celebration, 
just as music figured in public events in 
Kurope before civilization was shattered 
by the war.” 


How Orchestra Started 


Mr. Depew recalled how the Philhar- 
monic had started with a funeral, when 
U. C. Hill gathered musicians for a con- 
cert in memory of one of their fellows. 
Their success was so great that “they 
adjourned’ to a tavern and made tueir 
association permanent,” the speaker said: 

Between the speeches a musical pro- 
gram was given by Guiomar Novaes, the 
Brazilian pianist, Elena Gerhardt, the 
soprano, and Messrs. Leo Schulz and 
Maximilian Pilzer of the Philharmonic. 

Among the notcd guests were Charles 
M. Schwab, who made possible the trip 
of the Bach Choir from Bethlehem, Pa., 
or its concert the previous evening; 
Judge Elbert H. Gary; H. H. Flagler, pa- 
tron of the New York Symphony So- 
‘ety; Walter Bogert, of the National 
Arts Club; Ernest Peixotto, of the Mac- 
Dowell Club; Arthur L. Doremus and 
Albert Hallgarten, sons of former Phil- 
harmonic presidents; George A. Plymp- 
ton, James Speyer, Adolph Lewisohn, 
George W. Wickersham, Ralph Pulitzer, 
Park Commissioner Cabot Ward, Isaac 
Seligman, J. G. Schmidlapp of Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Paul Morton, Mrs. Hugo Reisinger, 
Charles D. Norton, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Louis Koemmenich, Mrs. 
William Jay, Henry Hadley, Otto M. 
Kidlitz, F. N. Doubleday, and Walter 
Damrosch. 
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Two American Operatic Artists Who Have Had Distinguished Careers Abroad 4h’ Who Bie Now Prominently Identified 
with the Chicago Opera Association See Page 6) si} 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO HAVE A 
MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY 





City’s Board of Supervisors 
Authorizes Estab‘ishment of 
Orchestra to Give Fortnightly 
Concerts with Ten-cent Admis- 
sion Charge—Frederick Schiller 
Appointed Conductor—Difficul- 
ty in Obtaining Musicians. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Jan. 12, 1917. 
Nn San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors has authorized the establish- 
ment of a municipal symphony orchestra, 
appointing Frederick G. Schiller con- 
ductor. An admission fee of ten cents 
will be charged for the concerts, which 
will be held in the huge auditorium 


owned by the city, and it is believed that 
the patronage will be sufficient to meet 
the expenses. The first of a series of 
fortnightly concerts is to be given on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 4, and $5,000 has 
been appropriated for the experiment. 
Mr. Schiller, who is a well-known local 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 





composer, says he will present Beethov- 
en’s “Egmont” Overture, a_ suite of 
dances and some American compositions 
in the opening program, together with 
one or two choral numbers. He is to 
have an orchestra of sixty and a chorus 
of 300. 

There is some difficulty about obtaining 
the needed musicians for the new orches- 
tra. The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra has its eighty picked men tied up 
by contract. These musicians may not 
appear with any other orchestra except 
by permission. The theaters and cafés 
have regular orchestras, hundreds of men 
being thus oEeen Nearly all the big 
motion picture houses offer symphon 
programs nowadays. Nikolai Sokolo 
found it impossible under the existing 
conditions to reorganize his orchestra for 
the series of evening concerts that he 
proposed to give in the early part of the 
winter, and Conductor Schiller, though he 
will have a full orchestra, has experi- 
enced difficulty of the same character. 

It was thought that the men needed by 
Conductor Schiller could be obtained 
from the large organization maintained 
by the San Francisco Music Association, 
but Conductor Hertz desires to keep his 
musicians away from all outside work as 
much as possible. Alfred Metzger in the 
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Pacific Coast Musical Review gives voice 


_-to‘the objection as follows: 


“Efforts are being made to borrow 
some of the musicians of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra for this muni- 
cipal orchestra. Now this is altogether 
a wrong way to get at a thing. How long 
is San Francisco going to remain so pro- 
vincial a town that it cannot get enough 
musicians for at least two orchestras? 
How soon is this bad advertisement of 
the city going to be stopped? A city that 
claims to have nearly 600,000 inhabitants 
ought to have enough musicians to or- 
ganize at least two orchestras; if it hasn’t 
then for the love of decency, let us get 
some more. But don’t let us always air 
these musicians’ troubles in the papers 
and give the city a black eye. The mu- 
sicians of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra are paid weekly salaries. They 
are engaged for a period of nearly six 
months. They are expected to give their 
services entirely to the Musical Asso- 
ciation, except where their livelihood is 
concerned. They should not be asked to 
play in any other orchestra. The asso- 
ciation refused to permit its players to 
become affiliated with other orchestras 
in the past. It cannot, without being 
accused of prejudice, make an exception 
now.” 


San Francisco has musicians enough 
for many orchestras, probably a great 
many more than any other city of its 
size in the United States, but, as already 
suggested, they are kept very busy. It 
is perfectly right for Conductor Hertz to 
keep his men exclusively under his own 
control, however. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, the best interests would have been 
served by engaging the San Francisco 
Symphony to’ give the desired popular 
concerts. THOMAS NUNAN 
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PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA NOBLY 
CELEBRATES ITS ANNIVERSARY 


Five Superb Concerts Distinguish the Society’s Jubilee Week—Bach Choir of Bethlehem and 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Aid in the Performances—MacDowell, Hadley and Herbert 

. the American Composers Represented in the Programs—Wagner’s ‘‘Centennial March”’ 
Resurrected as a Musical Curio—President Villard Pays Eloquent Tribute to Men Who 

Have Made the Orchestra 














NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA. Josef Stransky, Conductor. Jubilee 
Concerts, Carnegie Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 18; Friday afternoon, Jan. 19; 
Saturday evening, Jan. 20; Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 21. Assisting organizations, 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koemmen- 
ich, conductor; the Bach Choir, of Beth- 


lehem, Pa., J. Fred. Wolle, conductor. 

The programs: 

Thursday Evening — “Centennial 
March,” Wagner; Chorus, “Nature’s 


Praise of God” (The Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, Louis Koemmenich, conductor) ; 
overture, “Leonore No. 3,” Beethoven; 
A Faust Symphony, Liszt. 

Friday Afternoon—Suite No. 2, “In- 
dian,” Op. 48, MacDowell; Nit ge pS 
Fantasie, in E Flat, Op. 46, Hadley (first 
time at these concerts) ; Symphony No. 2, 
in A Minor, Op. 55, Saint-Saens; “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice,” Scherzo, Dukas. 

Saturday Evening—Two _ Chorales: 
“For the Christmas Festival,” “For the 
Feast of the Annunciation.” From the 
Mass, “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” “Et in- 
carnatus,” “Crucifixus,” “Et resurrexit.” 
Two Chorales, “For the Sixteenth Sun- 
day After Trinity: World, Farewell!” 
“For the Twenty-seventh Sunday After 
Trinity: Glory Now to Thee Be Given”; 
the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, conductor, Bach. Symphony 
No. 5, in C Minor, Op. 67, Beethoven. 

Sunday Afternoon—Symphony No. 5, 
in E Minor, Op. 95, “From the New 
World,” Dvorak; Theme and Variations, 
from Third Suite, Op. 55, Tschaikowsky ; 
Two Nocturnes for Orchestra, “Nuages,” 
“Fétes,” Debussy; “American Fantasy,” 
Herbert. 





The Philharmonic celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary last week with 
five special concerts beginning Wednes- 
day evening, and concluding Sunday 
afternoon. Each of these events was 
designed to carry a particular signifi- 
cance. The first was private, for mem- 
bers of the society only, and included an 
address by the president of the Philhar- 
monic organization, Oswald Garrison 
Villard. “Thursday evening’s program 
made publi fulfilment of the orchestra’s 
late benefactor, Joseph Pulitzer’s wish 
that special deference be extended his 
favorite composers, Beethoven, Wagner 
and Liszt. On Friday afternoon Amer- 
ican and French music was honored by 
the observance of several meritorious 
and representative works. Saturday 
evening’s session did homage to Bach’s 
choral music (which needs it sorely in 
New York), with the co-operation of the 
finest choral body in the United States, 
the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., and 
ended with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
the first composition ever essayed by the 
orchestra. The American idea was re- 
affirmed on Sunday afternoon, when the 
pregreu opened with the “New World” 

ymphony (dedicated to and first per- 
formed by the Philharmonic), and closed 
with Victor Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasy.” The stage of Carnegie Hall was 
suitably garnished with festive greens 
and the draperies carried in red the dates 
1842 and 1917. 

Unequivocal artistic success, liberal 
patronage and no end of popular enthusi- 
asm marked at every step the consum- 
mation of the jubilee. The founders of 
this noble aggregation of instrumental- 
ists would open wide their eyes in as- 
tonishment and admiration could they 
return to note the extraordinary virtu- 
osity and superfine artistry to which 
their descendants have attained—a skill 
and a finish undreamed of three-quarters 
of a century ago. And the orchestra 
never did itself greater credit than in 
this festival series. But detailed ap- 
praine} of its capacities at their fullest 
as been made in these columns so fre- 
quently in the past few years as to have 
grown superfluous at present. If it did 
not really play very much better last 


week than ordinarily it is merely due to 
the impossibility of such a feat. Even 
the holiday atmosphere of the occasion 
could not make one insensible to this fact. 

Regarding the private concert, a word 
will be spoken further on. Thursday’s 
program derived its chief fascination 
from the much defamed “Centennial 
March” of Wagner and the titanic 
“Faust” Symphony of Liszt. Of the 
“Leonore” Overture, Mr. Stransky gave 
his customary eloquent and dramatic 
reading, and under Mr. Koemmenich the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club sang Beethoven’s 
“Creation Hymn” in telling fashion. But 
the audience’s interest was focused prin- 
cipally on the less exploited numbers. A 
plea for the “Centennial March” was 
registered in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA last season, and Mr. Stransky 
promptly resolved to heed it. As consti- 
tuting “the only link between our coun- 
try and the great dramatist-composer,” 
the march was reserved foi the present 
occasion. To be sure. it enlists attention 
only as a curiosity, as an amusing illus- 
tration of how hopelessly genius can 
flounder when goaded into action against 
its creative impulse, and the musical his- 
tories hold it up as a horrible example of 


the dark ways into which a piéce d’occa- 
sion can lead a composer. 
Since Theodore Thomas, in 1876, 


brought out in Philadelphia the march 
which Wagner had received $5,000 to 
write for the Philadelphia Exposition 
that celebrated the centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence, at the re- 
quest of the “Women’s Centennial Com- 
mittee,” the work has been heard only 
once or twice, and that under Seidl. 
There is, of course, no reason for more 
frequent performance. Nobody realized 
better than Wagner how sorry an affair 
it was, and when someone told him of the 
applause it had aroused in Philadelphia 
he remarked slyly, “Do you know the 
best thing about the march? The money 
I got for it.” The committee had wished 
something on the order of the “Kaiser- 
march” in structure and style, and the 
“Centennial March” shows how closely 
Wagner modeled it on that, and on the 
“Huldigungsmarch,” written for Ludwig 
of Bavaria. But the centennial celebra- 
tion interested him very little, and, as 
he wrote in this connection, “unless the 
subject absorbs me completely I cannot 
produce twenty bars worth listening to.” 
Despite heroic efforts, he could invent no 
themes better than an utterly futile trip- 
let figure and a_ feeble lyric phrase 
faintly recalling Senta’s motive in the 
“Flying Dutchman” In a letter he re- 


fers to this as “a tender strain intended. 


to portray the beautiful and accom- 
plished women cf America.” The empti- 
ness of the “Centennial March”—it is 
substantially as hollow as the youthful 
“Christopher Columbus” overture for all 
its rousing sonorities and brilliant scor- 
ing—is amusing rather than anything 
else, especially when one reflects that in 
the year of its performance the “Nibel- 
une © call was first revealed -to the 
wor 


Mr. Stransky gave it a very energetic 
presentation and built up impressive cli- 
maxes. But in intrinsic musical splendor 
the culminating point of the evening 
came with Liszt’s stupendous symphony, 
the sole existing musical exposition of 
the “Faust” tragedy (if we except Wag- 
ner’s intensely significant overture) that 
verily transmutes into tone the spiritual 
essence and purpose of Goethe. Here 
the conflict, the aspiration, the tender- 
ness, the mysticism—all the elements in 
short, of which this soul epic is com- 
pounded are blended in a marvelous unity, 
through a truly transcendental vision. 
One cannot hear this prodigious concep- 
tion without awe at its audacity, its 
penetrating eloquence and its beauty that 
shades imperceptibly from poignance into 
sublimity. Indeed the mystical but 
triumphant finale falls only short of 
“Parsifal.” And then the gold mine of 
suggestion this symphony has been’ to 
others! 


The mighty creation was interpreted 
with an understanding that drew from its 
most secret recesses -its profoundest 
thoughts. It was dramatic, grandiose, 


saturnine, moving, tender, subtle, indes- 
cribably uplifting. Neither Mr. Stran- 
sky nor his orchestra has done anything 
finer this season or in many seasons. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club sang the 
chorus mysticus fairly, if not with very 
substantial tone and Theo Karle delivered 
the solo. His voice showed its customary 
beauty of quality, but it takes a more 
fully developed style and a keener grasp 
of the poetic idea to publish in full the 
vast significance of these phrases. 


The Friday Concert 


The most inspiring feature of Friday’s 
concert was the poetic, finely rounded 
and intensely vital performance of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite”, which has had 
few interpreters as capable of entering 
into its spirit as Mr. Stransky. That he 
has rescued this superb cv2ation from the 
neglect into which conductors have in the 
last seven or eight years suffered it to 
lapse will greatly hearten all those who 
realize the wealth of inspiration in 
it. Considering the date of its com- 
position (1891) the modernity of this 
music—particularly of things in the first 
and third movements—is nothing short 
of amazing. In this regard, it surpasses 
| much Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony which it antedates. MacDowell 
did indeed attain here that “power and 
weight of utterance, that eloquence of 
communication, ripeness of style and 
security and strength of workmanship,” 
of which Lawrence Gilman in his bio- 
graphy of the composer writes with so 
much feeling and good reason. Indeed, in 
none of his larger works did he achieve 
a parallel till the “Keltic” Sonata, over 
ten years afterward. The marvelously 
poignant and moving dirge (it remained 
for an American to write the greatest 
threnody since Wagner!) was followed 
at this concert by a moment of silence 
far more a ye than applause. 

Henry adley’s _ thirteen-year-old 
“Symphonic Fantasy” did not particu- 
larly profit by its juxtaposition with Mac- 
Dowell. Mr. Hadley has done much bet- 
ter work than this, which, despite the ex- 
cellence of its orchestration and architec- 
ture, is oe insignificant in its basic 
ideas and, for all its turbulence, says 
nothing at all. Mr. Stransky made the 
most of it and the audience eagerly ap- 
plauded Mr. Hadley, who came on the 
stage to bow and who received a wreath. 

aint-Saéns’s A Minor Symphony is 
very little played because there is very 
little in it. It is but a good-sized trifle, 
serving to illustrate its composer’s skill 
in making capital of the most tenuous 
and undistinguished materials. Some 
pleasure may be derived from the delicate 
adagio and the quasi-Beethovenian 
scherzo, while analysts will admire the 
fugal skill in the first movement. As a 
whole the symphony is a tid-bit, however. 
It was played with delicacy and grace. 


The Bach Choir Sings 


Through the generosity of Charles M. 
Schwab, the Philharmonic patrons were 
able last Saturday evening to enjoy a 
fragment of the work which forms the 
crown of Bach’s genius, done in a way 
not to be duplicated in this country. It 
was but fitting that Bach should have 
significant representation in the Phil- 
harmonic’s festival. In available assets 
for choral performances we are far too 
poor here in New York to do him proper 
reverence. Arrangements were complet- 
ed as early as last summer to bring the 
Bach choir from Bethlehem. The only 
pity of the matter lay in its inability to 
stay longer and do more. The audience 
Saturday night was treated to choral 
singing the like of which has not been 
heard in this city since the last visit of 
Dr. Vogt’s Mendelssohn Choir from To- 
ronto. Would that we were permanent] 
favored with an organization of suc 
qualities. 

The B Minor Mass being the Bethle- 
hem singers’ most distinctive feat, it was 
well that they elected to do some of 


.it instead of another work in which they 


are less versed. Nor could any music- 
lover have found fault with the excerpts 
selected—the “Gloria,” “Incarnatus,” 
“Crucifixus” and “Et  resurrexit”— 
though doubtless many would have been 


thankful for the sublime “Sanctus” in 
the bargain. How the chorus delivers 
these numbers is recounted annually 
in these columns and what is said 
in June applies as well to their perform- 
ance in January. Dr. Wolle’s exaggera- 
tions and mannerisms are as patent in 
Carnegie Hall as in the Packer Memorial 
Chapel, but the sum total of results he 
obtains is equally transporting. The four 
magnificent chorales which supplemented 
the selections from the Mass gave Dr. 
Wolle a chance to illustrate the effects 
of shading of which his choristers are 
capable. 

The Philharmonic gave splendid sup- 
port in the Mass, and the concert came 
to a close with a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The eloquence 
of Mr. Stransky’s reading is nothing new 
here. 


The Closing Concert 


That one of the jubilee concerts should 
feature the “New World” Symphony was, 
of course, to be expected, in view not 
only of the American idea which it em- 
bodies but of the fact that the greatest 
symphonic composition inspired by this 
country has always been, in a sense, the 
particular property of the Philharmonic. 
No other orchestra plays it as poetically 
or identifies itself so instinctively with 
its spirit, as the organization to which it 
was dedicated. Mr. Stransky is probably 
as sympathetic an interpreter of it as 
anyone who has presided over the Phil- 
harmonic since Seidl brought to light the 
finest flower of Dvorak’s genius, and it 
may be questioned if the work ever re- 
ceived a more finished and communica- 
tive performance than last Sunday after- 
noon. In particular the largo was ra- 
vishing. And as the symphony has not 
been worked overtime this season it 
proved extraordinarily enjoyable in this 
case. 

A good deal of applause rewarded the 
players for their spirited work in the 
Variations and Polonaise from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Third Suite. Mr. Pilzer did the 
violin solo variation exquisitely. A more 
delicate and epicurean morsel came in 
Debussy’s enchanting and opalescent tone 
pictures, the Nocturnes “Nuages” and 
“Fétes,” which Mr. Stransky gives with 
full appreciation of their mystical moods 
and a subtlety of taste truly Gallic. But 
how the lapse of seven or eight years has 
simplified this music once so apparently 
audacious! Victor Herbert’s “American 
Fantasy” with its clever treatment of pa- 
triotic tunes brought the festival to a 
jubilant close. 


President Villard’s Address 


The members of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety for whose advantage the private 
concert was given in Carnegie Hall the 
previous Wednesday evening listened to 
an interesting address by the president, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, who is also pub- 
lisher of the Evening Post. Mr. Villard 
spoke of the history, ideals and present 
status of the orchestra and paid tribute 
to various persons who have been prom- 
inent in its support—among them the 
late Mrs. Sheldon. He said in part: 

“Surely the humblest who ever sat at 
Philharmonic desks have their share in 
this celebration of 1917. Their names 
are not all recorded, but if there is deep 
feeling in our jubilee of this week, it is 
because they kept the sacred fires alight; 
because they were ready to toil all day, 
to rehearse long hours and to give con- 
certs at night; that whether the profits 
came or not, they held to their faith, as 
Richard Arnold, concertmaster-emeritus 
and honored vice-president, has kept it 
bravely and modestly, lo! these forty 
years; as has Felix Leifels, our ever 
faithful musician-manager, and many an- 
other. ; 

“Devoted unselfishly to the musical 
art! There we have it; there, if you 
ask me, lies: the secret of its longevity. 
of its high artistic standards, of all that 
it has achieved. ‘or remember that for 
sixty-seven years this was an assocla- 
tion of artists banded together in the 
spirit of the founders, whose object, as 
they themselves stated it, was the ad- 
vancement of instrumental music and for 
producing a number of concerts each year 
of a much higher order than had ever 
been given in the city. You see that 
they bound themselves to do better each 
winter, and there is nothing in their 
prospectus to indicate that the almighty 
dollar figured at all. So in the years that 
followed under the old organization, the 
small sums, never at best much over a 
paltry $200, that the musicians made an- 
nually, could never have been the prize 
to make them work as they did. It was 
art, and not Mammon, and not even the 
desire for fame that led them on, and 
that is why it is that their successors sit 
on this stage to-night, and why we are in 
their lasting debt.” 


The musical offerings were Beethoven’s. 


Fifth Symphony, Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyll” and Liszt’s “Tasso.” B. F. P. 
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FRANCE SENDS US AN AMBASSADOR OF ART 
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Joseph Bonnet, World-Famous 
Organist and Composer, 
Comes to America as Musical 
Propagandist for the Sister 
Republic—Spiritual Kinship 
Between the Two Countries 
—A Kind Word for American 
‘Freshness of Thought, Clar- 
ity of Understanding 
Vigor of Enterprise’’ — Our 
Responsive Audiences — The 
Present-Day Status of Organ 
Composition—A Tragic Page 
from History's Greatest Trag- 


and 


edy 


OR one who holds so pre-eminent a 

position among the world’s supreme 
living organists by reason not only of 
his executive artistry, but also of his 
highly significant contributions to the 
literature of the instrument, Joseph Bon- 
net seems almost amazingly young. Un- 
til one speaks to him it is difficult to 
believe that this boyish-looking person 
(he is only thirty-two), so affable, so 
simple and sincere, so enthusiastic over 
one thing or another, can really be the 
master who succeeded the veteran Guil- 
mant in the conductorship of the So- 
ciété de Concerts of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, to whom have accrued honors as 
concert organist all over Europe, and 
whose name figures so conspicuously on 
American organ recital programs from 
Bangor to Los Angeles and from Seattle 
to Jacksonville. At a casual glance he 
might be mistaken for a youth just grad- 
uated from an organ school. But a few 
words with him about even the most com- 
monplace topic serve to impress one with 
the distinction of the man, the breadth 
of mentality and depth of feeling which 
have combined to make him the artist 
he is. Like all his countrymen, he has 
that elegance of address, that utter 
charm of discourse which are the hall- 
mark of the French personality. But he 
conveys in addition an intimation of pro- 
fundity, of strength and grace of imagi- 
nation that connote something approach- 
ing greatness. 

M. Bonnet has been at the front. Like 
those other French artists who have un- 
dergone the experience (we have had 
occasion to comment on several), he em- 
bodies something of the fortitude, the 
enlightenment, the spiritual resurgence 
of his country. He underwent a particu- 
larly poignant affliction last year when 
his younger brother, to whom he was de- 
voted, perished on the ill-fated Bouvet. 
The blow was crushing, but the artist 
nerved himself to rise superior to it and 
did so. He was at home in Bordeaux at 
the time with his father and mother. Un- 
accountally he was seized one day with 
an intolerable sadness. His parents were 
away at the time and he suffered tor- 
ments until their return that evening. 
Instinctively he felt the premonition of 
tragedy. For three days and nights his 
mental anguish did not abate. Then 
came news of the sinking of the battle- 
ship. Bonnet saw it his duty to spare 
his mother the shock of a too sudden 
grief. And when he had effectually ful- 
filled the sorrowful duty there came to 
him letters written by his brother but 
belated in delivery—letters that served 
only to turn the knife in the wound by 
the exuberant enthusiasm and hope they 
mc egy delight over the good 
progress of the campaign, over the ship, 
his comrades in arms, the future pros- 
pects of the enterprise. With his feelings 
lacerated, with a profound disinclination 
for anything suggesting artistic activity, 
Bonnet resolved nevertheless to effect a 
conquest of himself. He drove himself, 
as it were, to the organ; compelled him- 
self to polish his technique, and, in order 
not to lose contact with people, forced 
himself to play a number of recitals in 
private for some forty or fifty friends— 
programs devoted to works by the prede- 
cessors of Bach, by Bach, by the romanti- 
cists, by César Franck and other modern- 
ists. The heroic effort bore fruit and 
gradually the artist returned to a more 
normal state, 
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Joseph Bonnet, the Eminent French Organist and Composer. 


As he is still on furlough, the French 
government has sent M. Bonnet to Amer- 
ica as one of those musicians who are 
to carry out a kind of French artistic 
propaganda in this country. About 
America and Americans he was enthu- 
siastic the first day he arrived—he will 
say so quite without solicitation. And 
after three days more his enthusiasm 
had grown greater. 

“T felt in complete sympathy with 
everything and everybody the moment I 
landed,” he relates, “and in view of my 
sadness these days there was every rea- 
son for me to feel otherwise in a foreign 
country and among strangers. But it 
all seemed strangely homelike, strangely 
close. Of course, the ties that bind the 
two countries are historic, but there is 
more than that—there is a certain com- 
munity of soul between the American 
people and my compatriots, a certain kin- 
ship of ideas and sentiments that com- 
municate themselves very quickly. I per- 
ceived them intuitively. very moment 
of my sojourn, short as it has been, has 
shed for me a clearer light on the virtues 
of the American character and manner. 
There are here a freshness of thought, 
a clarity of understanding, a vigor of 
enterprise which make an instantaneous 
appeal to me. We Europeans have a 
way of reverting to the outmoded, of de- 
ferring to tradition in lines of thought 
and in ways of life that, for all the re- 
spect and sagacity it may imply, is 
often a bit hampering to freedom and 
individuality of development. I was 
forcibly struck with the lucidity of Amer- 
ican reasoning, the systematic quality of 
American method as exemplified in such 
a man as Otto Kahn, with whom I had 
the pleasure of dining the other day. 

“The sincerity of the public in artistic 
matters was brought home to me at the 
concert of the Boston Symphony which 
I attended and at that given by an en- 
semble of wind instruments at Sherry’s 
the next day. The attitude of the audi- 
ence was remarkable. Here one felt 
true appreciation, sincere enjoyment of 
the efforts of the artists such as cannot 
be simulated. One who is accustomed 
to ‘feel’ an audience knows at once 
whether its attentiveness is real or as- 


sumed. In these instances there could 
be no doubt. It was touching. On the 
other hand, I have often noticed in 


France that when an audience is ap- 
parently attentive it is doing all in its 
power to restrain its desire to talk. and 
be restive. I remember that such was 
the case when ‘Parsifal’ was done in 
Paris. I attended the three rehearsals 
preceding the first performance and was 
transported by the elevating experience. 
At the first public presentation I lost the 
impression. The public was quiet, it is 
true. But that was because it felt itself 
in duty bound to be so, not because it 
was moved by a great work of art. Peo- 
ple wanted to converse but held them- 
selves back for form’s sake. I was acute- 


ly conscious of this state of mind and it 
Americans 


marred my own enjoyment. 


The Photographs 
rival in New York, the One at the Left Showing Him at the Console of 
His Hotel 


actually give an artist that mental and 
spiritual support and encouragement 
which, intangible in itself, spurs the per- 
former to his best efforts. 

“One of the greatest pleasures I ex- 
perienced on my arrival here was the 
satisfaction of greeting once more my 
dear friend, Dr. William C. Carl, founder 
of the Guilmant Organ School. I have 
always been one of the heartiest admir- 
ers of the art of this truly great organ- 
ist.” 


Modern Organ Composition 


There exists a widespread idea among 
musicians that modern organ composi- 
tion is restricted to those who are either 
professional virtuosi of the instrument 
or else who have acquired a certain skill 
in its performance. This is not entirely 
the case, accurding to M. Bonnet. “It 
cannot be denied,” he declares, “that 
many composers who are not themselves 
organists are intimidated by the organ. 
It seems to them too forbidding, too 
noble, too austere to permit them to ap- 
proach it with the temerity that even 
tyros exhibit toward the orchestra. I 
cannot explain why this should be—it 
simply is. Yet among the French writ- 
ers latterly, men like Roger-Ducasse and 
Albéric Magnard have done excellent 
work. I shall play a remarkable work 
of Magnard’s at my American recitals. 
Roger-Ducasse has produced in his ‘Pas- 
torale’ a symphonic poem of amazingly 
fine qualities. The work is really too mod- 
estly named. Originally intended as a 
short piece of only a few pages’ length, it 
grew to be a production of great magni- 
tude. 

“Another curious phenomenon difficult 
to explain lies in the difference in the 
matter of modernity, in the character 
of works written by those who are organ- 
ists and those who are not. The organ- 
ists are always the more conservative in 
the matter of harmony and effect. Yet it 
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Were Taken a Few Days After His Ar- 
the AZolian Hall Organ and the Other at 


is a perfectly demonstrable fact that the 
instrument lends itself thoroughly to the 
exposition of most advanced devices. De- 
bussy and Ravel have not written for 
it. Yet what they have invented is quite 
feasible upon it, quite within its prov- 
ince. On the other hand, I could name 
one eminent master whose writing for 
the organ is incredibly clumsy. It would 
seem as if some of those who actually 
overcome their fear of composing organ 
music manage to make what they do 
write as unidiomatic as can be. In the 
case of a man like Chausson, we see the 
opposite. He was as out of his element 
on the piano as he was well equipped for 
the organ.” 

A pupil of Guilmant (whom he suc- 
ceeded in the organ loft at St. Eustache 
in Paris), M. Bonnet regards that mas- 
ter not only with a devout disciple’s af- 
fection, but as a master of preponderant 
creative importance. Guilmant, despite 
his years, was an artistic progressive of 
the first order, always eager to encour- 
age advanced ideas and to assure their 
acceptance in his pupils. “Associated 
with Vincent d’Indy and Charles Bordes 
at the Schola Cantorum,” relates M. 
Bonnet, “he proved the most emancipated 
of the three in the liberality and scope 
of his views. He admired the art of 
Debussy tremendously. Never shall I 
forget his solicitude at the first perform- 
ance of ‘Pelléas’ to secure for the new 
work the endorsement of his pupils. A 
number of us sat in the balcony that 
memorable night. ‘Father’ Guilmant was 
downstairs. During an entr’acte, while 
people crowded about him to learn his 
views, he brushed them good-humoredliy 
aside. ‘I must go upstairs,’ he insisted, 
‘to see the young folks and to stir up 
their enthusiasm in case they are not 
showing enough of it.’ And 4 spared 
no — to expatiate to us on the epoch- 
making beauties of a composition gener- 
ally decried at the time.” H. F. P 





GIVE NEW ORLEANS 
ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Citizens, Headed by Mrs. Feild, 
Provide for Concerts—-To 
Hear Bracale Troupe 





NEw ORLEANS, Jan. 28.—Through the 
efforts of music lovers in this city, and 
principally due to the generous encour- 
agement of Mrs. Hubbard M. Feild, New 
Orleans will have at last a symphony 
orchestra similar to those of Minneap- 
olis, Cincinnati and other cities of equal 
rank. This will offer an opportunity not 
only to hear the best musi¢ at popular 


prices but will encourage local talent 
and the artistic resources of the city. 


Two concerts will be given in this city, 
the first one on Feb. 25, and the sec- 
ond on April 22. 

Emile Durieu, who has been connected 
for a good many years with the French 
opera companies that have appeared in 
this city, has announced the coming for 
a two weeks’ engagement, of the Bracale 
Grand Opera Company, beginning March 
20, This organization is now appearing 
in the National Theater, Havana, and 
will sing in New Orleans before going 
to San Francisco. These performances 
will be given at the French Opera House. 

Bentle Nicholson, the well-known 
tenor; who has recently returned to New 
Orleans from a five-year absence in New 
York and Boston, was heard in two 
charming recitals the past week. Mrs. 
M. B. Trezevant was the accompanist at 
both recitals. 

Another interesting event of the week 
was the joint recital on Tuesday, given 
by Leonard Drueding, pianist, and Adrien 
Freiche, violinist. D. B. F. 
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TWO WAGNER OPERAS RETURNED 
TO METROPOLITAN REPERTOIRE 


‘“‘Meistersinger’’ and ‘“‘Siegfried’’ Given Their Initial Productions of the Season—An Uneven 
Performance of the Great Comedy—Matzenauer Resumes Her Place in the Company in 
‘Cavalleria’’ and Gadski in “‘Lohengrin”’ 




















gee disquieting Wagnerian drought 
which has prevailed at the Metro- 
politan since the season opened was ef- 
fectually broken last week by the ad- 
vent on Wednesday evening of “Meister- 
singer” and on Saturday night of “Sieg- 
fried.”” True, this last occurred outside 
the regular subscription and as the an- 
nual benefit for the German Press Club, 
but it called out a large aggregation of 
enthusiasts none the less. And to com- 
plete the week’s little Wagner cycle there 
was a “Lohengrin” for the Monday con- 
tingent signalizing the re-entry of Mme. 
Gadski, whose presence makes plenty of 
Wagner feasible from now on. 

There was the customary fullness of 
joy over the reappearance of the great- 
est of all operatic comedies. One always 
wonders why the management defers it 
till the middle or latter part of the year 
since in point of popularity it now stands 
ahead of all its creator’s other works. 
There still prevails the impression that 
“Lohengrin” is the most dearly desired 
of the Wagnerian list—a notion dating 
from the times when the course of Wag- 
ner ran far from smooth. Practical ex- 
periment to-day would serve to explode 
that theory. “Lohengrin” never draws 
as well as the work in which are most 
triumphantly commingled the humanity 
and divinity. of the transcendent spirit 
that wrought them. Even the untutored 
have grown to realize that in “Meister- 
singer” they can meet the perfect Wag- 
nerites on common ground. The latter, 
on their part, seem always able to-ex- 
tract from it more delight than from any 
one of the tragic dramas, should the 


quality of respective representations not 
rise above mediocrity. 

Last week’s “Meistersinger,” while not 
precisely mediocre, left many things to 
be wished. Its best features were the 
work of Frieda Hempel, of Messrs. Sem- 
bach, Weil, Goritz, Reiss and Braun and 
the singing of the chorus; its most in- 
different, the conducting of Mr. Bodan- 
zky and some aspects of the stage man- 
agement. The highest individual honors 
of the event belong unconditionally to 
the soprano. Mme. Hempel is, perhaps, 
the loveliest Eva in the experience of 
New York operagoers. The réle might 
have been created to fit her personality 
and voice, so perfectly does she embody 
its every demand. Youth, archness, 
coquettishness, girlish grace, pretty petu- 
lance, everything that characterizes the 
daughter of Pogner find their expression 
in her. She sings the music with a voice 
of crystalline purity and her enunciation 
puts to shame that of nine-tenths of the 
other singers heard during the season. 
The oftener one beholds Frieda Hempel’s 
Eva the more delicious one finds it. Wag- 
ner, with his passion for fitness of ex- 
pression and for the purest bel canto de- 
livery of his music, would have idolized 
such an interpreter. 


Sembach Sings Well 


Mr. Sembach, except in the “Prize 
Song,” sang Walther’s ardent phrases 
better than anything else this season 
with the possible exception of Loge. 
There was even an attempt at applause 
following his very beautiful performance 
of the “Spring Song,” which, had it been 
in good form, would have been entirely 
justified. Mr. Braun’s Pogner and Mr. 
Weil’s Sachs were at their best, though 
the latter is always a characterization of 
limited effectiveness and scope. Mr. 
Schlegel’s Kothner was acceptable. Of 
the incomparable Beckmesser and David 
of Messrs. Goritz and Reiss, there is 
nothing new to be said. Kathleen How- 
ard assumed the duties of Magdalena for 
the first time here, but mene, 8 little of 
the opportunities for humor and indi- 
vidual byplay the part affords. As for 
the sublime choruses of the last scenes 
thev were transportingly voiced. 

“Meistersinger” was adjudged in these 
columns last season one of Mr. Bodan- 
sky’s poorest achievements. His partial 


improvement in several] other works this 





year led to an anticipation of better 
things here. Vain expectations! Save 
for the last act Mr. Bodanzky’s reading 
was either rude in moments of climax 
or else somnolent. The pulsing ardor, 
the lambent glow, the boundless tender- 
ness, humanity and love wherewith this 
fecund music teems he lacks either the 
capacity to feel or the power to communi- 
cate. The orchestra played unevenly and 
someone was guilty of unpardonable neg- 
ligence in the closing measures of the 
first act, where a missed entrance almost 
succeeded in shipwrecking the whole en- 
semble. 


The effectiveness of the riot scene was 
mitigated as usual, by the belated ap- 
pearance of the burghers at their win- 
dows and by the tameness of the mélée 
in the street. 


The “Siegfried” Performance 


“Siegfried” was heard last Saturday 
evening by a good sized audience, com- 
posed nine-tenths of Germans, and the 
German Press Club probably profited 
handsomely. It is to be hoped that the 
drama will now speedily take its place 
in the regular series, when it will doubt- 
less crowd the house even more decidedly. 
The performance was effective. The third 
“Nibelungen” drama is the best thing 
Mr. Bodanzky does and he redeemed him- 
self in it for much of his poor work in 
“Meistersinger.” He conveys the epic 
qualities of this score, its massiveness, 
its poetry, its gorgeous sonorities ad- 
mirably. His handling of the third 
act—of the music of primeval forces in 
the first scene, of the flaming, volcanic 
love duet in the second—is surpassingly 
fine. Hearing these pages properly in- 
terpreted one feels impelled to ask one- 
self whether they do not, after all, con- 
stitute the greatest achievement of Wag- 
ner (and hence of all music) barring the 
last act of the “Gétterdimmerung.” 

Most of the réles were capably filled 
last week. Mr. Urlus is at his best as 
Siegfried. Why he should sing this music 
so much more effectively than he does 
that of Tristan it would be difficult to 
say. The fact remains that he excelled 
on Saturday. Mr. Braun’s Wanderer 
ranks in loftiness and dignity next to 
Mr. Whitehill’s. Mr. Ruysdael was Faf- 
ner, Messrs. Goritz and Reiss the AI- 
berich, Mme. Ober unburdened her- 
self dutifully of mother Erda’s opinions, 
and Miss Sparkes sang the music of the 
Forest Bird. Mme. Kurt’s Briinnhilde 
is not new here. Her singing filled every 
recess of the house. 

The third “Fidelio” of the season was 


given on Friday evening. Beethoven’s 


opera did not attract as large an audi- 
ence as on the two previous occasions, 
nor was its performance especially stir- 
ring. Mr. Bodanzky was suffering se- 
verely a great part of the time from one 
of his attacks of “kindliness” and in the 
prisoners’ chorus. the quartet, the intro- 
duction to the “Leonore” Overture and 
elsewhere one wondered if he were deter- 
mined to sleep outright in the sight of 
men. Messrs. Sembach, Goritz, Weil, 
Reiss, Braun and Miss Mason completed 
the cast. 


The Double Bill Again 


The double bill, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” drew a large 
crowd on Thursday evening, the line of 
standees forming hours before the box 
office opened. It was a typical Caruso 
audience that gave the tenor an ovation 
after his “Ridi.” He was in excellent 
voice and gave his incomparable imper- 
sonation of Canio. Claudia Muzio sang 
Nedda for the second time at the Metro- 
politan and Scotti was the Tonio for the 
first time this year, lending his custom- 
ary art to the réle. Bada and Tegani 
completed the cast. 

“Cavalleria” brought Margarete Mat- 
zenauer to the local opera stage for her 
first appearance of the season. Her 
Santuzza was a vivid, compelling por- 
trayal and she sang with a wealth of 
tone. She was very cordially welcomed. 
Others in the cast were heard in their 
respective réles when the double bill was 
given previously this year. Botta was 
Turridu, a part that suits him admir- 
ably: DeLuca was Alfio, Perini, Lola. 
and Mattfeld, Lucid. Mr. Papi conducted 
both operas with sweep and intensity. 

A huge audience heard the Saturday 


matinee “Carmen,” in which Farrar re- 
appeared in the title rdle. Caruso was 
Don José, singing with his accustomed 
fervor and tonal beauty. Edith Mason, 
Leon Rothier, and Pasquale Amato were 
in a cast that was the same as in the 
previous “Carmen.” Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted in spirited style. There was great 
enthusiasm for the principals who were 
called before the curtain again and 
again. 

Mme. Gadski returned last Monday 
evening and was tendered a very hearty 
welcome. Her re-entry is most opportune, 
for not a few operagoers have wondered 
of late just how the Wagner perform- 
ances would fare should Melanie Kurt 
be even temporarily incapacitated. Two 
dramatic sopranos should not constitute 
a luxury for an institution of the Metro- 
politan’s pretensions and one is certainly 
insufficient. Mme. Gadski comes back in 
very much the same vocal shape as she 
left. The now familiar characteristics 
of her singing were to be observed. At 
her best in the more dramatic moments 
of the opera she evinced in sustained 
lyrical periods such as the dream, the 
song on the balcony, the duo with Ortrud 
and the love scene a serious tendency to 
part company with the pitch and to mince 
phrases. However her impersonation as 
a whole showed no falling off from its 
usual qualities and Elsa is one of her 
best parts. 


Mr. Sembach sang the title réle ex- 
ceptionally well. The other parts were 
in familiar hands. 





MISS BOSHKO AS OPERA*‘GUEST 





Pianist Appears at Metropolitan with 
Rappold and Rothier 


Victoria Boshko, the young Russian 
pianist, was the guest artist at the Met- 
ropolitan’s Sunday night concert on Jan. 
21. Marie Rappold, soprano, and Leon 
Rothier, basso, were the other soloists. 
The orchestra was under the direction of 
Adolf Rothmeyer. 


Miss Boshko played Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy with orchestra and a group of 
numbers by Rachmaninoff, Scriabine 
Chopin and Liszt. She was cordially re- 
ceived and gave as an encore the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. Her playing has marked 
> eee and her technique is splen- 

id. 

Mme. Rappold, singing the “Ave 
Maria” from Bruch’s “Feuer-Kreuz” and 
“Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” aroused her 
hearers to great enthusiasm. Mr. Roth- 
ier was heard in an aria from “Magic 
Flute,” Marcel’s song from “The Hugue- 
nots” and a group of short numbers. His 
encore was Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers,” in French, sung in. impassioned 
style. Mr. Rothmeyer gave the artists 
splendid support and conducted the or- 
chestral numbers effectively. H. B. 





RECITAL BY MISS NOVAES 





Brazilian Pianist Plays with Great Bril- 
liance in Benefit Recital 


Playing for the benefit of the Manassas 
Industrial School for Colored Youth, 
Guiomar Novaes succeeded in filling Aeol- 
ian Hall to its capacity last Monday aft- 
ernoon. The young Brazilian pianist 
shone after her customary brilliant fash- 
ion in a program including the splendid 
Busoni transcription of Bach’s “Chacon- 
ne,” Schumann’s “Carnival,” Chopin’s F 
Major Ballade and “Chant Polonais” and 
pieces by Granados, MacDowell and Liszt. 

Without a doubt Miss Novaes ranks as 
one of the supreme newcomers of the 
past decade. She played the “Carnival” 
with much variety and grace of fancy 
and her great technical skill and musi- 
cianly perception stood her in good stead 








INGING master and conductor of in- 

ternational reputation would like to 
exchange next season present positions 
In large up-State town with someone 
similarly situated (excellent field for the 
riaht man). or would go Into partnership 
with owner of well established school of 
music in or near New VYork Citv. Ad- 


dress communications, “Singing Mas- 
ter,” care Musical America, 505 Fifth 
Ave. 























in the Chopin works. The “Chaconne” 
though imposing and massive was a 
trifle hard in tone and somewhat deficient 
in plasticity: Miss Novaes was accorded 
a notable ovation. mF. Fs 


GIVE PROGRAM OF MUSIC 
BY GENA BRANSCOMBE 


Mme. Buckhout, Miss Gunn and Jolliffe 
Aid Composer in Musicale at the 
Soprano’s Studio 


Gena Branscombe presented a program 
of her music in the studio of Mme. Buck- 
hout on Central Park West, New York, 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20. Long 
since acknowledged one of the most 
gifted of the younger American com- 
posers, Miss Branscombe is to-day add- 
ing to her reputation with new works of 


marked individuality. On this occasion 
Mme. Buckhout sang three groups of her 
songs, among them the following: 


“T Send My Heart Up to Thee,” “Blue Bells 
Drowsily Ringing,’ “In Granada,” “Just in 
the Hush,’’ “The Yellow Dusk,” “Changes” 
and “Happiness,” ‘‘The Morning Wind,” ‘‘Dear 
Lad o’ Mine” and “A Lovely Maiden Roam- 
ing.”’ 








They were finely done by Mme. Buck- 
hout, who was heartily applauded; the 
last named, dedicated to the singer, and 
“Changes” were repeated. 

For her violin pieces Miss Branscombe 
had the excellent violinist, Kathryn Platt 
Gunn. She performed “An Old Love 
Tale,” a little poetic sketch that ought 
to be played by every violinist, and a 
“Carnaval Canadien,” displaying warmth 
in the former and brilliance and verve 
in the second, which is quite a virtuoso 
composition. 

R. Norman Jolliffe was the singer in 
the baritone songs and he had the dis- 
tinction of singing Miss Branscombe’s 
new “I Saw Three Ships,” still in manu- 
script. We are of the opinion that it is 
the finest thing she has done, an art song 
of profound beauty, intensely human and 
original in its utterance. It made a deep 
impression. He also gave “Krishna,” 
another big song, and sang it with such 
conviction that it had to be repeated. 
The popular “Hail, Ye Tyme of Holie- 
dayes,” “There’s a Woman Like a Dew- 
drop,” “I Bring You Heartsease” and 
“Boot and Saddle” were also sung by 
him in a distinguished manner. Mme. 
Buckhout joined with him singing the 
duet, “Laughter Wears a Lillied Gown.” 

Miss Branscombe was at the piano and 
added to the interest of the program by 
prefacing the various song groups with 
a few remarks on the poets she had set. 
The author of the poems of “Hail, Ye 
Tyme” and “The Morning Wind,” Ken- 
dall Banning, was in the audience and 
was signaled by Mme. Buckhout to rise 
after the last-named song and share the 
applause. A. W. K. 





The farewell concert in Seattle of Sofie 
Hammer, soprano, assisted by the Nor- 
wegian Male Chorus, Rudolf Moller, con- 
ductor, and Florence Yorktheimer, ac- 
companist, was given Jan. 11, before a 
large audience. The Norwegian soprano 
came to America four years ago to give 
programs in the Scandinavian languages 
and costumes, and now she is going to 
prepare programs of Indian songs, which 
she will sing in Europe on her return to 
the Continent this autumn. 


Anita RIO 


Extracts from Recent Press Notices: 


New York “Evening Sun”: 
Anita Rio sang the lofty so- 
prano themes that a few vet- 
erans associated with the 
singing of Jenny Lind. 


Chicago ‘‘Herald’: Mme. 
Anito Rio disclosed a voice 
} of attractiveness and a man- 
} ner of interpretation which 
:| apparently had been carefully 
thought out. 


Chicago “‘Journal’’: She had 
a very good voice and she 
seemed to know how to sing. 


Minneapolis Morning ‘Tribune’: Mme. 
Anita Rio, soprano, sang the score from 
memory and with fervent feeling. Her 
voice is big and brilliant and created 
much enthusiasm. 


Minneapolis Dally ‘‘News’’: Anito Rlo, 
who has been heard here frequently, sang 
like the experienced artist she Is, 


London, Ont., ‘“‘Advertiser”’: In Madame 
Anito Rilo was found a singer possessed 
of a soprano voice of very clarity, 
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brilliant, and at the same time uid and 
sweet. 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall 
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SAVANNAH GIVES 
THREE DAYS TO 
THE PROPAGANDA 


City’s Musical Forces Respond 
with Enthusiasm to Campaign 
for Democratization of Music 
Conducted by John C. Freund 

‘Mayor Pierpont Joins in 
Welcome Given to ‘* Musical 
America’s’? Editor—Large Au- 
dience Applauds Address 


AVANNAH, GA., Jan. 15.—Three 
strenuous days were put in here by 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The result was a stirring up 
of the people and an impetus given to 
our musical life that is bound to be of 
lasting benefit. 

He was received at the depot by Mrs. 
W. P. Bailey, vice-president, and Colonel 
A. L. Lawton, president of the Music 
Club of Savannah. 

On Friday morning Mr. Freund spoke 
before the pupils of the High School. 
In the afternoon he spoke before the 
State Normal of Teachers. 

On Friday evening a reception was 
given to Mr. Freund by the Huntington 


Club and the Savannah Music Club in 
the rooms of the Huntington Club, which 
were handsomely decorated for the occa- 
sion. In the receiving line with Mr. 
Freund were Miss Backus, Mrs. Bailey, 
Mrs. Karow and Miss Beckwith. Mr. 
Freund spoke informally during the lat- 
ter part of the evening, outlining briefly 
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Group of Savannah Musicians Who Welcomed John C. Freund at Bannon Lodge—No. 1, Mr. Freund; 2, Col. A. R. Lawton, 
President Savannah Musical Club; No. 3, Mrs. W. P. Bailey, Vice-President; 4, Mayor Pierpont; 5, Mrs. J. de Bruyn 
Kops; 6, Superintendent Gibson of the Public Schools; 7, Mrs. W. H. Teasdale 


the work that had called him from his 
desk in New York to carry his campaign 
throughout the United States to arouse 
the people to support and encourage our 
music and musicians. He was warmly 
applauded. 

A musical program was presented by 
local artists, under the direction of Flor- 
ence Colding, and works exclusively by 
American composers were presented. A 
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Lawton Memorial in Savannah, Ga., in which Mr. Freund Delivered His 


Main Address on Jan. 13. Below: The Savannah High School in Which Mr. 
Freund Spoke Twice During His Visit to Savannah 


feature of the program was the fact 
that one of the composers, H. L. Baum- 
gartner, was present, playing his own 
accompaniment to Mrs. Gordon Har- 
rison, who sang his “A Love Cycle.” 
Mrs. Harrison was obliged to repeat the 
last song of the cycle, entitled ‘‘Good- 
night.” Mrs. McCandless sang a group 
including “The Bird of the Wilderness” 
by Horsman, the “Wind Song” by Rogers 
and “To a Messenger” by La Forge, ap- 
pearing later in the program with Mrs. 
Franz Hubner in the duet “Qui Est 
Homo” from the “Stabat Mater.” Nellie 
Price sang “Ah, Love But a Day” by 
Mrs. Beach and “Take, Oh, Take Those 
Lips Away” by Frank La _ Forge. 
“Spring’s Awakening” by Sanderson and 
“The Enchanted Forest” by Montague 
Phillips were sung by Mrs. J. de Bruyn 
Kops. The accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Worth Hanks and Olive Gould. 

Saturday morning Mr. Freund was 
escorted to the Tailfer Art Gallery by 
Colonel Lawton and spent an hour ex- 
amining a collection which he declared to 
be “unique.” 


Mayor Pierpont’s Tribute — 


At Bannon Lodge on Saturday a group 
of musical persons, chiefly members of 
the musical club, sat about the luncheon 
table with Mr. Freund, with Colonel Law- 
ton, president of the club, presiding, Mr. 
Freund sitting on his right and Mayor 
Pierpont on his left. Acting as toast- 
master Col. Lawton introduced the speak- 
ers, paying a warm tribute to the work 
of Mrs. W. P. Bailey for the advance- 
ment of music in Savannah. In his ad- 
dress of welcome to Mr. Freund, Mayor 
Pierpont reminded him that his visits 
to Savannah, the first of which took 
place about forty years ago, were too 
far apart, and urged that he make his 
future visits more frequent. 

“Music in Savannah” was the topic 
discussed by Miss Judge, who spoke 
from the point of view of the service 
the music club had been rendering for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and of the 
importance of appreciating and encour- 
aging such musical talent as exists here, 

Mr. Gibson, superintendent of schools, 
responded to the toast, “Music in the 
Public Schools.” Mr. Gibson mentioned 
with an expression of gratitude the ad- 
dress given by Mr. Freund at a confer- 
ence of the teachers and principals, de- 
claring that the talk had been inspira- 
tional. 

Mr. Freund was heard with interest 
when he pointed out certain local needs 
musically and expressed his amazement 
that the Savannah High School had no 
auditorium, declaring that of all the 
cities in the United States that he had 
visited from the Northeast, the North- 
west, to the South, he had never been in 
one of the size and importance of Sa- 
vannah in which such conditions existed. 
He urged the fostering of community 
music, and the encouragement of local 
musical talent. 


Large Audience Hears Main Address 


On Saturday night, felicitously intro- 
duced by Colonel Lawton, president of 
the Music Club, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Georgia Railroad, Mr. 


Freund delivered his well-known address 
in the beautiful hall of the Lawton 
Memorial, the main floor and galleries 
of which were crowded by a cultured 
and most appreciative audience. 

After the opening of his address, in 
which he described how the movement 
in which he is interested came about, 
he touched upon local musical conditions. 

He thanked the Savannah press for its 
generous references to his work and took 
occasion to urge the local musicians and 
teachers to use the opportunity given 
by the circulation of their papers to nake 
themselves and their respective activities 
known by liberal advertising. 

That there is a great deal of artistic 
taste and culture in Savannah was’ 
shown by the Tailfer Institute, the Law- 
ton Memorial, in which he was speaking, 
and the number of good singers and mu- 
Sicians, especially among the non-profes- 
sionals. 

He thanked the people of Savannah 
for their generous welcome. He compli- 
mented them on the fact that they were 
erecting a fine auditorium to cost a 
quarter of a million, but drew attention 
to the fact that the High School children 
had not even a fairly decent auditorium. 

He urged support for the local musi- 
cians and teachers, some of whom were 
of high standing. 

He complimented the city on the ac- 
quisition of Carlton Gibson, the new 
supervisor of education, who was warmly 
in sympathy with the movement to in- 
troduce music into the public schools. 

He expressed his deep obligation for 
unusual courtesies shown him by Colonel 
Lawton, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Teasdale and 
the Mayor of Savannah. 

Then he took up the various local mu- 
sical organizations and paid a high trib- 
ute to the Music Club, which through its 
devoted women members, had upheld the 
interests of music in Savannah for over 
twenty years. He pleaded that they be 
supported by a largely increased mem- 
bership. Then there were the Junior 
Music Club, the Opera Study Club, the 
Philharmonic Society, the Amphion Man- 
dolin and Guitar Club, the Thursday 
Morning Musical Club, the Three Arts 
Club, all doing good work. 

Among those who have worked loyally 
in the cause he mentioned the noble and 
distinguished Mrs. W. P. Bailey and Mrs. 
W. H. Teasdale, a fine musician and 
vocal teacher, who had worked in Savan- 
nah for twenty-two years. He spoke 
of Emma Coburn—now in New York— 
who had worked hard for the local mu- 
sical festivals, of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Armstrong, of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ellis, of Mr. Noble Hadie, all working 
for music in a most public-spirited way. 

He paid tribute to Lloyd Owens, or- 
ganizer of the Music Club; W. F. Blois, 
now dead; to Florence Colding, secre- 
tary of the Music Club; to Judge W. D. 
Harden, the first president of the Music 
Club, who was a fine violinist, and to 
Eugenia Johnston, president of the 
Thursday Morning Club. 

He emphasized the work of Hortense 
Orcutt and complimented Savannah be- 
cause it had recently won as a resident, 
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Mr. Baumgartner, distinguished as an 
organist and composer. 

At the close of his address Mr. Freund 
was applauded for several minutes. 

Before and during his stay the local 
press devoted columns to the exploitation 
of his work and his various activities 
while in our city. 

The Savannah (Ga.) 
said: 

“As the man who sounded the fourth 
American Declaration of Independence, 
the artistic declaration, Mr. Freund is 
well qualified to speak. . Under- 
lying his addresses is the plea that Amer- 
ican artists be given a chance, not be- 
cause they are Americans, but on their 
merit, and be permitted to show what 
they can do. 


Morning News 


ELKI TRIO GAINS FAVOR 





Conventional Program with 
Convincing Artistry 


Making its first New York appearance 
this season, the Elki Trio was heard at 
the Princess Theatre on the afternoon of 
Jan. 21 in a program made up of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Trio, a ’Cello Sonata 
in C Minor by Saint-Saéns and the in- 
evitable Tschaikowsky Trio in A Minor. 
The Elki Trio is now composed of Sandor 
Harmati, violinist; Paulo Gruppe, ’cel- 
list, and Erno Rapee, pianist, three earn- 
est, intelligent and finely equipped young 
musicians. Mr. Rapee is particularly 
artistic and capable. 

The playing of the Saint-Saéns sonata 
was a noble effort on the part of Messrs. 
Gruppe and Rapee. The interminable 
Russian trio is so overworked that one 
dreads having to sit it through. A speci- 
men of the young Beethoven, however, 
is quite a different matter. This fourth 
trio was a refreshing utterance. The 
Elki Trio played it with buoyancy and 
expression. The audience was not large, 
but it appreciated the efforts of the 
artists and rewarded them by applaud- 
ing lavishly. B. R. 


Presents 





APATHY FOR NATIVE MUSIC 





Small Audience at Seventh “American 
Artist” Concert in Lockport, N. Y. 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The sev- 
enth concert of the All-American Artist 
Series was held last night in the Audi- 
torium, under the direction of A. A. Van 
De Mark. It is to be regretted that the 
people of Lockport are not alive to the 
opportunity that is extended to them in 
these concerts. Moreover, the meager 
audience that greeted the performers 
was decidedly chilly and reserved, seem- 
ingly unwilling to grant applause where 
it was due. Undoubtedly, the barn-like, 
ill-heated structure, with its steel girders 
and brick walls, the only available place 
to hold a concert, has a great deal to do 
with the attitude of the people. 

The program was given by Beulah 
Beach, soprano; Sol Marcosson, violinist, 
and Martha Steele, contralto, with Mar- 
tha Falk-Mayer and Elizabeth Siedhoff 
at the piano. The violinist made the 
best impression of the three, his reading 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto being excel- 
lent. Miss Steele gained in favor as the 
program progressed. Miss Beach’s high 
tones were true and full. It was to be 
deplored that her accompanist did not 
allow the soloist to be more prominent in 
the quieter passages. Miss Siedhoff’s 
work, however, was above reproach. The 
program, which was excellently made, 
contained a number of American compo- 
sitions. D. &. &: 





Carrie Bridewell in Varied Concerts 


The noted contralto, Carrie Bridewell, 
who was heard at the Biltmore Friday 
morning musicale recently, and who ap- 
peared with Godowsky and the Kneisels 
at the Harris Theater, New York, on 
Nov. 26, is to sing in Brooklyn on Feb. 9 
to inaugurate the Brooklyn Community 
Chorus. Mme. Bridewell is greatly in- 
terested in community singing. The con- 
tralto is scheduled for a number of re- 
citals in the near future, among them a 
return engagement at Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., and an appearance in the artist 
course at the Mishler Theater, Altoona, 
Pa. Last week Mme. Bridewell sang by 
special request “Amour viens aider,” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” at the College 
of the City of New York. 











Luncheon to “Musical America’s’? Editor, a 
Feature of Charleston’s Music Boosters’ Week 
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Scene at the Luncheon Given by the Women’s Clubs of Charleston to John C. Freund. The Inset Shows Ella Isabel Hyams, 


NE of the features of “Music Boost- 
ers’ Week” at Charleston, S. C., 
early this month was a luncheon given in 
honor of John C. Freund, editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. The affair was given at 


President of the Musical Art Club 


the Calhoun Mansion by the Musical Art 
Club and the City Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Ella Isabel Hyams, presi- 
dent of the Musical Art Club, is one of 
the leading factors in Charleston’s musi- 


cal life and it was due to her initiative 
that the idea of “Music Boosters’ Week” 
with Mr. Freund’s address as a central 
feature, became a _ slogan throughout 
Charleston. 





“TEN NIGHTS” CLUB DINNER 





Edward Ziegler Honored by Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Organization 


The Second annual dinner of the “Ten 
Nights Club” was held at Bégué’s on the 
evening Jan. 20. The organization is com- 


posed of those Metropolitan Opera House 
officials who have been identified with the 
ten performances of the company given 
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Maestro Gennaro 


PAPI 


Conductor, Metropolitan 
Opera House 


ors of the day. 


=h 


q Instantly Recognized by Press 
and Public as one of the most 
gifted young operatic conduct- 


@ Mr. Papi is already firmly 
established as a favorite inter- 
preter of the operas that he has 
conducted in New York. 3 
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each season in Brooklyn. The guest of 
honor was Edward Ziegler of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

During the dinner a sketch written by 
Frank Warren, of the World, was given. 
The roasting at the famous Gridiron din- 
ners in Washington was mild compared 
to the work pf Messrs. Warren, Alphonse, 
Aime Gerber, Paul Morris, H. O. Nera 
Howard E. Potter, Brock Pemberton, 
and Robert D. Welch. Among the guests 
were: Emile Anderegg, Hugh R. Brown, 





Edward L. Bernays, John Belluci, Car! 
Berger, Amadeo Bassi, A. Baron, F. C. 
Coppicus, William B. Chase, Frank De 
Fontenay, William J. Guard, Percy E. 
Guard, Robert E. Goll, Jolin Odell Hau- 
ser, Ernest Henkel, Arthur Mapleson, 
Paul Morris, R. Neuer, Sylvester Raw- 
ling, Edward Rascovar, Edward Siedle, 
Alfred Seligsberg, Max Smith, Sigmund 
Spaeth, William Small, Carl Stromenger, 
William Thorner, Grenville Vernon, Otto 
Weil, John Hemerich and Ear! R. Lewis. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


An announcement has just appeared in 
the press which may have a tremendous 
influence on the progress of music in this 
country. This announcement is to the 
effect that the General Education Board, 
founded by John D. Rockefeller, is about 
to establish at the Teachers’ College at 
Columbia a school for the purpose of con- 
structive work, in the reorganization of 
elementary and secondary education. 

Under this plan Latin and Greek will 
be thrown overboard. The study of 
formal grammar will be dropped, the 
teaching of useless historic facts will be 
abandoned. The student will no longer 
be tortured with absolutely uncongenial 
classics simply because tradition has 
made this sort of acquaintance a kind of 
good form. 

On the other hand, the modern lan- 
guages will be given more attention, new 
methods of teaching literature, history, 
civics, will be employed, and considerably 
more attention will be paid to music. 

It has always been a wonder to me 
how the present system of education 
which prevails in so many of our schools 
and colleges and for which we may thank 
dear old England, which in matters edu- 
cational has always been hide-bound in 
its conservatism, has stood the stress and 
strain of modern requirements. 

Under the old school system, and even 
the college system, when he was “fin- 


ished” a young man was fit to turn 
teacher of that which he had been taught, 
but he wasn’t worth much else. So that 
we find men like William J. Bryan, when 
he was Secretary of State, announcing 
that he avoided college men when he 
wanted characteristic Americans to rep- 
resent us in any position of importance 
and responsibility abroad. 

When one remembers that not so many 
years ago one of the essentials in the 
modern system of education, which was 
to fit a man for public life in England, 
was Greek composition, and that whole 
pages of the classics had to be learned 
by heart, to furnish apt, quotations for 
parliamentary speeches, one realizes how 
far we have been from anything like a 
rational method for our young people, 
who even in the schools of to-day in this 
country are stuffed with facts, as you 
stuff turkeys to fatten them for Thanks- 
giving, yet without the slightest effort 
being made to teach them how to use 
these facts to advantage. They were 
never taught to think! 

With regard to history, that has never 
been taught, for the simple reason that 
it has never been written. We have had 
the records of kings and queens, wars, 
and foolish anecdotes about important 
personages at royal or imperial courts; 

ut of the life of the people, of the 
changes in morals; the growth of indus- 
try, development of commerce, manners 
and customs, development of law, of the 
changes undergone by the industrial 
world, the rise and progress of literature, 
of art, of music, there was little or 
nothing. Then, too, it was never ex- 
plained to students that they should 
Judge past events by the light of the in- 
telligence of the time when they trans- 
pired and not by present standards. 

_ This revolt on the part of the General 
Education Board will have far-reaching 
effects, for the time is ripe. And cer- 
tainly in the younger portions of the 


country the educators are only too eager 
to break away from the traditional sys- 
tem of education and work on two lines— 
the one, that which is likely to be directly 
useful to a man in any career that he 
may desire to enter upon; the other, that 
may tend to develop the culture which is 
inseparable from a well-ordered life and 
and certainly from a well-ordered home. 

And right here it is that music will 
not only play a great réle, but the réle 
for which she is fitted, and which has been 
persistently denied her by those who, like 
some of the critics on our leading dailies, 
would hold her captive to the esthetic 
few or the over-rich, who patronize her 
as an aid to that “exclusiveness” which 
they desire to maintain, not only socially 
but artistically. 

* * * 


In saying that the educators in the 
younger part of the country will quickly 
fall in line with the new dispensation, it 
is well for me to add that many of the 
older educators, as well as the school 
boards, are not only opposed to the in- 
troduction of music into the public 
schools, where it is most needed to-day if 
we are ever to be a musical nation, but 
positively hate it. They regard music 
as something which is all very well for 
those who want to dance, or for military 
bands, or for church service, when the 
people put on their Sunday clothes and 
their religion once a week, or, perhaps, 
as an accomplishment for a young lady 
desirous of matrimony. But they would 
positively fight to the death any propo- 
sition to give music a prominent place in 
a regular system of education in the 
schools; and as for allowing credits for 
musical study—to that they are posi- 
tively and absolutely opposed. 

We find representatives of this ele- 
ment of moss-back educators in some of 
our leading universities. 


* * * 


There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of some of the critics to consider 
that Mme. Farrar has not only lost caste 
by her entrance into the “movies,” but 
has acquired a number of mannerisms 
and bad habits which are showing them- 
selves in her delineation of the roles she 
is assuming. 

With regard to the first charge that 
she has lost caste, as I told you before, I 
think that is only with the so-called so- 
ciety element, which affects to despise the 
movies, but secretly visits them several 
times a week. Certainly the box office 
receipts do not show that Mme. Farrar 
has lost caste with the general public! 

With regard to the other charge, that 
the influence of the movies has developed 
a number of bad habits which show in 
Mme. Farrar’s presentation of the char- 
acters, there is no substantial ground for 
it. The issue. has perhaps more impor- 
tance than would appear from a consid- 
eration of the individual case of a noted 
and highly talented American singer. In- 
deed, it brings up the entire question of 
the relation between the histrionic and 
the vocal side of an operatic performance. 

In the presentation of a photoplay 
there is perhaps some exaggeration of 
action as well as facial expression, but 
the stage management of such plays has 
gone to a point of realism which is re- 
markable, from the fact that beyond the 
few words which appear on the screen to 
explain the action there is no spoken 
word during the whole entertainment. 

Now, it is my conviction that Mme. 
Farrar has greatly improved as an 
actress since she has been subjected to 
the discipline and methods of those who 
conduct these movie exhibitions. In other 
words, she has learned something about 
the art of expression in action, in which 
she was formerly somewhat crude and 
often unnatural. 

We all know how exceedingly stilted 
many even of the best singers are with 
regard to their action on the stage, 
particularly when they are not singing. 
Here it is that most of the tenors fall 
down. The baritones and bassos, having 
character réles to portray, generally 
shine to greater advantage, just as, 
among the women, the dentralnes and 
those with lighter soprano réles often, 
so far as the histrionic side goes, do 
better than the sopranos who have the 
leading roles. 

Many of the situations in an opera are 
of themselves so unnatural that it is 
much harder to maintain even a sem- 
blance of naturalness than in a drama, 
where the action suits the word and both 
move together. 

On the foreign opera stages, particu- 
larly those of France, Italy, the lines 
of movement in the _ several 
Houses for the singers of the various 
old-time réles were marked out with 
mathematical accuracy. Everything was 
regulated by tradition, formalism, rule. 
You moved on certain lines on the stage, 
you turned at certain places, you did cer- 
tain things with absolute adherence to a 
settled plan. 
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Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum, as he appeared before 
his marriage. The cartoonist promises a picture of him, later, as he 


appears since his marriage. 





Opera . 


It was for this reason that when 
Emma Eames was once assigned the 
réle of Carmen in New York, with the 
great Jean de Reszke as Don José, he re- 
fused to sing with her a second time, be- 
cause he said he never knew where she 
would be on the stage when he was 
singing. . 

There are some artists, especially 
among the older ones, who will tell you 
that the main thing is to work the situ- 
ation out yourself, trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and just be natural; 
which it is peerings. | difficult for 
a person to do, when he has to do some- 
thing as unnatural as singing a long aria 
while he is dying from a thrust through 
the middle. 

Apropos to the discussion, there was a 
very interesting interview recently with 
David Warfield, who, you know, has been 
exceedingly successful in a play called 
“The Music Master,” in which he makes 
up to look something like Beethoven. 
With regard to the claim of those who 
argue for “naturalness,” Warfield says 
that the naturalistic actors frequently 
fail to make any impression. e con- 
siders that the test of really D ipeny acting 
is spontaneity or sincerity, and to achieve 
that quality it is not sufficient for an 
actor to know how another man would 
act under a given circumstance; he must 
know how he would act himself. In a 
sense, therefore, great acting is a purely 
personal matter. “Consequently,” says 
Mr. Warfield, “every great actor plays 
himself, however diverse his réle.” 

Mechanical acting simply does not go 
through. Now, the operatic stage has 
been cursed by mechanical acting, so that 
jt is really only in more recent times that 
we have had singers who are also actors, 
and, therefore, artists in the full sense. 
That is one reason why I have always 


been disposed to condone much of the pe- 
culiar eccentricities of talented artists, 
like Geraldine Farrar, because of their 
efforts to break away from tradition, 
formalism. Thus they have shown the 
right spirit and a proper appreciation of 
the way progress lay. True, this has led 
some exuberant spirits, like Geraldine 
Farrar, sometimes to overdo things, and 
to show lack of consideration for those 
on the stage at the same time. This was 
precisely what came near breaking her 
up with Caruso, when in “Carmen” she 
carried on her antics to such a point as 
not only to interfere with his singing, 
but almost prevent his singing at all, so 
that he held her, on one occasion, in a 
vise-like grip. It was so vise-like that 
her screams were both natural and 
sincere. 
* + * 

Writing about Farrar and the movies 
reminds me that an exceedingly humor- 
ous article appeared not long ago in the 
New York Sun, on the subject of the 
methods used to advertise a prima donna. 
It tells how a certain prima donna, Mme. 
Roxane, had sent for a young man to 
engage him for what is commonly called 
a “press agent.” He had red hair, but a 
forceful personality. He demanded $200 
a week. As this was about half of what 
the prima donna was making then, she 
considered the matter for a long time. 
She thought of various expedients, such 
as marrying him, but that didn’t promise 
well. At last she agreed. The young 
man took his first week’s salary in ad- 
vance, of course, and departed. 

Then the world was astonished to learn 
that Mme. Roxar.e was suspected of be- 
ing a spy. Absurd, but how interesting! 
Details of her past kept coming out. If 
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she had a past, she must have a future. 
So people went to hear her in the present. 
Then it was reported that she had jilted 
a European prince, that she was going 
to become an American and run for Con- 
gress in Wyoming, would fly from Boston 
to Philadelphia in a monoplane, had re- 
fused to sing Isolde, because of the Ger- 
man music, was the real owner of the 
Creusot works in France and was grow- 
ing enormously rich manufacturing mu- 
nitions of war; that she had bought the 
entire contents of the Davanzati palace, 
had invented a new type of submarine, 
was to sing before the Mutual Welfare 
League at Ossining, N. Y., had gone to 
court because the man next door sang 
“Die Wacht Am Rhein” at 11 p. m., and 
was about to live with the gypsies so 
that she might do Carmen justice! 

At the end of the season she had be- 
come so popular that her new contract 
called for $30,000. The old one had not 
been for half that amount. So Mme. 
Roxane thanked the press agent, who ex- 
plained to her that the great secret of his 
success was due to the fact that he had 
never published a story to the effect that 
her jewels had been lost or stolen. He 
told her, incidentally, as he raised his 
own terms, that he had a magnificent 
contract made for her in addition to that 
which called for her services as a prima 
donna. True, it would force her to work 
hard all the summer, when most artists 
rested. When she had a mind to know 
the worst, he replied: “Madam, you are 
to go into the movies!” 

* *” * 

If I were asked to mention one of the 
principal characteristics which distin- 
guish Josef Stransky, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, from 
Dr. Muck, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, I should say it was in 
this: that while Dr. Muck had always 
remained a German in America, Josef 
Stransky has slowly but surely become 
democratic, and while abating nothing of 
his regard and indeed affection for the 
land of his birth, has gradually but sure- 
ly come more and more into sympathy 
with the American people, their ideals, 
ideas, and so he has come to understand 
them a great deal better than Dr. Muck, 
I think, does. 

Thus it is that when the Philharmonic 
recently celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of its existence with a banquet, Stransky 
made a brief speech which is much to the 

oint. Said he: “I cannot speak too 

ighly of the love of good music which 
exists in America. Before coming here 
from Europe I was told that America 
was unmusical; but this is not so. Mere- 
ly because America has produced no 
composer of the highest rank, such as a 
Beethoven or a Mozart or a Wagner, lack 
of musical appreciation is not indicated. 
In fact,” said Stransky, “the Philhar- 
monic audiences, which have grown to a 
most gratifying degree since I became 
the orchestra’s conductor, are enthusi- 
astic in the fullest sense, and you should 
be proud of them and of the officers and 
directors who have given their time so 
unselfishly. Supported by individuals 
rather than by Government or City 
help, it speaks much for individual pro- 
gressiveness.” 

In voicing Europe’s contemptuous at- 
titude toward us in all matters of cul- 
ture, Mr. Stransky gave expression to a 
thought which has done much not only 
to deter progress in this country, but to 
mislead its judgment, so that we have 
for years accepted everybody and every- 
thing foreign in music, regardless of 
merit, while at the same time we have 
deliberately ignored everybody and 
everything American in music, also re- 
gardless of merit. 

Naturally, during the formative period 
of this country we had to look to Europe 
for our supply of musicians, music teach- 
ers, artists. But that day is over. 

To declare this country unmusical, 
which is the conviction in Germany, espe- 
cially in Berlin, is a deliberate insult to 
the tens of thousands of German music- 
ians, music teachers, singers, players, 
dead as well as living, who began to come 
to this country after the great revolu- 
tions in Europe in ’48, and who later, 
reinforced b Italian, Scandinavian, 
French, Spanish and English musicians, 
finally succeeded in making this country 
musically appreciative. So that, in pro- 
portion to population, we can show a 
araber average of musical knowledge and 
culture than any other people to-day, for 
much of the music in Europe exists only 
in the imagination of the people them- 
selves, or in the way of folk song and 
dance. Whereas we have a dozen or more 
fine symphony orchestras, you will not 
find any in Italy, and only one or two in 
France of any distinction. In Russia, 


for instance, outside of Moscow and 
Petrograd, there is very little music at 
all, except the people’s songs. The mid- 
dle class in England have no. love for 
music, such as it has here. 

It is about time the limelight was 
turned on Europe and the truth told. If 
we have not yet developed any great com- 
posers, neither have the Germans, since 
the days of Wagner. Nor have the 
French equalled their former greatness 
in this regard. The Russians—yes, they 
are coming up! 

+ * 7 

Do you remember, some time before 
the war, that Astruc, the well-known op- 
era manager in Paris, was forced to close 
the beautiful opera house which he had 
erected on the Champs Elysées after 
four months, during which time he had 
produced new operas and Russian bal- 
lets then in vogue. He had ample re- 
sources, the financial support of society. 
Yet in his indignation over the collapse 
of his fine enterprise, he gave out a state- 
ment in which he said that there were 
not ten thousand people in Paris who 
would pay as much as two francs, or 
forty cents, to hear good music. And on 
-that very day when his statement was 
cabled to the New York papers, over 
twenty thousand people thronged the 
Metropolitan, Madison Square Garden, 
Carnegie Hall, the Harris Theater and 
other auditoriums, to hear the finest type 
of music. 

It never seems to have occurred to any- 
body, especially to some of the eminent 
New York critics, who know as much 
about general musical conditions in this 
country as the earthworm in your gar- 
den knows of the Rocky Mountains, that 
the extraordinary development of the 
American musical industries, which to- 
day lead the world in quantity and qual- 
ity in all lines, never could have been 


brought about had there not been a mar-~ 


ket for them. And the fact that there 
was a market is surely proof that the 
American people have some love for mu- 


sic and some degree of musical culture. 
ok * 


ik 


If there is a class in a state of con- 
stant “preparedness” it is the really 
great artists, who, almost at a moment’s 
notice, are prepared to jump in and save 
the day. A distinguished instance of this 
was given the other night when La 
Matzenauer jumped in, with less than 
twenty-four hours’ notice, to take the 
place of Geraldine Farrar, and appeared 
before a sold-out house in Philadelphia, 
which had come to hear Carmen with 
Farrar and Caruso. She had never sung 
the opera before in Italian, and she had 
never sung it before with Caruso. And 
yet the entire audience, visibly disap- 
pointed at first, stayed to give the great 
German prima donna an ovation. 

Now, here is a lesson for so many 
young students who believe that when 
they have mastered a few rdéles they are 
ready for a career, and think it unneces- 
sary ever to study any rdéle in which 
there is no particular likelihood that they 
will have a chance to appear. 

* * * 


Some time ago I wrote you with re- 
gard to the edict that had gone forth in 
Paris to the effect that until the war was 
over male creatures had to apvear at the 
opera in their ordinary clothes, not in 
full evening dress, as such was consid- 
ered out of character with the horror of 
the time. 

The other night, it seems, a gentleman 
entered the auditorium of the Grand 
Opera in the tabooed costume and was 
promptly taken in charge by the police 
and hauled up before a magistrate. 
When asked why he had ignored the 
edict, he replied: “As I understand it, 
the edict calls for the appearance of a 
man at the opera in his civilian clothes. 
This is my civilian suit, for I am head 
waiter at the Café de Paris.” 

Score one for the Head Waiter, says 


Your MEPHISTO. 





Richard Keys Biggs in Wilkes-Barre 
Organ Recital 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Jan. 20.—In the 
Irem Temple series of organ recitals 
Richard Keys Biggs, the New York or- 
ganist, was heard yesterday afternoon 
in a varied program, including Gold- 
mark’s Overture, “Sakuntala,” Bach’s 
Fantasy in C Minor, his own “Medita- 
tion,” three Wagner numbefs, and pieces 
by Stoughton, Rogers and Fletcher. He 
demonstrated his skill as a concert play- 
er and won much applause. 





Frederick Gunster Called to California 
by His Mother’s Illness 


Frederick Gunster, the American 
tenor, has been called to California by 
the illness of his mother. Mr. Gunster 
made a number of middle western ap- 
pearances while en route to the coast. 
He was compelled to sacrifice a number 
of engagements in the East. 


RACIAL NOTE IN 
DAMROSCH CONCERT 


This Spirit Evidenced in Every 
Number of Orchestra’s 


Program 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY SOCIETY, Walterd 
Damrosch, conductor, A-olian Hall, Jan. 
21. The program: 





Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,’ Mendelssohn, 
“Trish” Symphony, Stanford; Concerto in G 
Minor for Violoncello and Orchestra, Engel- 
bert Roentgen, soloist, Julius Roentgen; Sym- 
phonic Prelude, “Polonia,” Elgar. 





That there was a distinctly racial spirit 
in every number on Walter Damrosch’s 
program last Sunday afternoon may 
have been a mere coincidence, but the 
fact nevertheless remains. The ‘“Fin- 
gal’s Cave” Overture was inspired by 
Mendelssohn’s visit to the Hebrides, even 
though the composer finished his work 
in Italy. Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s 
“Irish” Symphony, expresses the true 
spirit of Irish folksong, in its jig-tune 
scherzo, and its embodiments of such 
songs at “The Lament of the Sons of 
Usnach,” “Remember the Glories of 
Brian the Brave,” and “Let Erin Remem- 
ber the Days of Old.” Elgar’s “Polonia,” 
conducted by the composer at a concert 
for the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund in 
1915, uses themes from Paderewski’s 


Polish Fantasia and Chopin’s G Minor 
Nocturne and ends with the Polish hymn. 


_Even the Dutch composer, Julius Roent- 


gen, in his concerto, in which his son 
Engelbert was soloist on this occasion, 
was inspired by an Irish folk-song in the 
Andante movement. 

The Mendelssohn’s Overture wears 
well and the Stanford “Irish” Symphony 
would wear equally well, should it ap- 
pear on programs with greater fre- 
quency. “Polonia,” in some respects, is 
an interesting work. 

Engelbert Roentgen, first ’cellist of 
the Symphony Society, was entrusted 
with the solo part of his father’s con- 
certo. He played with great fondness 
for the work and executed its many 





technical difficulties capably. There are 
passages of great beauty in the concerto, 
but it often becomes discursive and fails 
to leave a very definite impression. 

An enthusiastic audience greeted the 
orchestra after its two weeks’ absence 
from AZolian Hall. Mr. Damrosch’s men 
played with spirit and careful observa- 
tion of detail. H. B. 


SPOKANE’S SYMPHONY 
IN ITS FINEST CONCERT 


Organization Now Attaining a High 
Level—Clarence Eddy and Other 
Recitalists Heard 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Last Sun- 
day the Spokane Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leonardo Brill, gave the 
second of its orchestral concerts before 
a large audience at the Auditorium Thea- 
ter. The universal opinion was that this 
was the best concert the orchestra had 
yet given. It is mellowing into a good 
ensemble, alert as to beat and showing 
progress in the matter of light and 
shade. Mr. Brill is a fine all-’round mu- 
sician whose enlivening temperament is 
to some degree responsible for the or- 
chestra’s improvement. This was the 
program: 








“Fingal’s Cave,’’ Mendelssohn; First Sym- 
phony, Beethoven; Andante Cantabile, 
Tschaikowsky; Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. 


The veteran organist, Clarence Eddy, 
was a recent recitalist, appearing before 
a large audience at the Clemmer Theater. 
He made a deep impression in the Sonata 
in A Minor by Felix Borowski and the 
Concert Variations by Joseph Bonnet. 
H. W. Newton, tenor, assisted. 

Ruth Winters recently appeared with 
good effect in a song recital with Lester 
Donahue, the pianist, who completely 
conquered his audience. M. S. 





Grainger’s Houston Program Doubled 
by Encores 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 18.—Percy Grain- 
ger’s piano recital, given on Jan. 17 un- 
der the auspices of the Girls’ Musical 
Club, was most warmly applauded by a 
capacity crowd in the Beach Auditorium. 
The people’s demands for more of his 
music were so insistent that his pro- 
gram’s original length was more than 
doubled. W. H. 
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Piano? 


The Piano an Abomination as a Partner 
of the Violin, Declares Victor Ahuzdo 





A Musician Who Objects to the Constant and Exclusive Employment of the One Instrument in 
Accompanying or Ensemble Work—The Organ and the Harp Suggested Among Pos- 
sible and Preferable Substitutes—The Rich and Too Often Uncultivated Literature of 
Music Composed for the Violin Alone—Are Violinists Hopelessly in Bondage to the 


By VICTOR KUZDO 




















N old grouch once remarked that 
A people are put into this world to suf- 
fer. One never feels the sting of this 
assertion more keenly than when listen- 
ing to the gentle violin, accompanied by 
the brutal piano. It is, indeed, great 
suffering to sensitive ears, to hear two 
ill-mated instruments, engaged in an un- 
even, and hopeless struggle, to affect a 
harmonious completeness—a unity of 
sound—that would satisfy the craving of 
the musical soul. Sociologists tell us 
there are two kinds of evils: necessary, 
and unnecessary. Evils that are un- 
necessary should be eliminated; while 
those that are necessary, should be mini- 
mized, held in check, and prevented from 
spreading. The piano we must class 


with the necessary evils, when used in 
conjunction with the violin; because, un- 
fortunately, all the great sonatas, and 
some of the smaller gems of the violin 
literature, are written exclusively with 
piano accompaniment. 

But if the piano cannot be done away 
with altogether, at least, it should be 
used sparingly in violin recitals. A more 
barbaric alliance could not be imagined, 
than the graceful violin—the spiritual 
tone—aristocrat—wedded to the clumsy 
piano. To be compelled to act as “soul- 
mate” to such a ponderous and soulless 
monster—the hippopotamus of the fam- 
ily of musical instruments—is indeed a 
dire calamity. ’ 

In ensemble music of any kind, the 
proper blending of the sounds and voices 
is the paramount issue. When we fail 
to produce an even tone-balance, the 
musical sense suffers, is outraged, pun- 
ished. The chorus-master, in selecting 
his singers, is very particular in_estab- 
lishing a correct tone-balance. The or- 
chestral conductor is extremely careful, 
not to have the brass overbalance the 
strings, or the wood wind. The vio- 
linist, when testing an instrument, pays 
special attention to the even quality, and 
even tone volume, of all four strings. If 
one is weaker than the other three, he 
is not only displeased, but alarmed. The 
lack of proper blending of the four 
strings is a serious fault. It detracts, 
not only from the artistic worth, but also 
from the commercial value of the instru- 
ment. 

Does the Tone Blend? 


Now I want to ask my readers: Does 
the piano tone blend with the violin tone? 
Do the tone colors of these two instru- 
ments mix well? Decidedly not! Then 
why should violinists, in their recitals, 
remain martyrs to the perpetual use of 
the piano, as a harmonic background for 
all of their solos? Is there no remedy 
for it? There is, and we shall speak of 
it later. ; 

People labor under the delusion that 
custom makes right. Foolish acts are 
committed universally, because sanc- 
tioned by conventionality. The thought- 
ful, and the thoughtless alike seem to be 
dictated to and swayed by Dame Fash- 
ion. Why should we forever remain 
willing vassals and blindly obeying 
slaves to accepted usages? Why not in- 
troduce some wholesome and pleasing in- 
novations? Let us get away from the 
workshop of the imitator, let us become 
independent thinkers, branch out into 
new spheres, and travel unbeaten tracks! 
Let us not consider the piano an indis- 
pensable adjunct, in our violin recitals. 
Rather let us regard it as a last resort 
—a necessary evil. 

Even as far back as in the days of 
Mozart, the piano, as inevitable partner 
of the violin, was already in evidence, 
although, by no means, to the same ex- 
tent as to-day. How excruciatingly 
painful it must have been (and would 
be even more so to-day) to hear the 


creator of “Don Giovanni,” play the 


piano part to those priceless pearls of the 
violin—christened sonatas—on his mis- 
erable little harpsichord! The tinkle and 
jingle of that abominable “box” might do 
for the nursery, to amuse noisy children; 





Victor Kiizdé, Prominent New York 
Violinist and Teacher 


but would prove positive torture to our 
ear-drums. Yet poor Mozart had to use 
that primitive medium, for the expres- 
sion of some of his immortal inspira- 
tions—for want of something better. 
Then again, we can hardly conceive of 
anything more atrocious, than listening 
to Beethoven, hammering out the piano 
part of one of his violin sonatas, upon an 
appropriately named Hammerklavier. 
The first public performance of his mon- 
umental tone-poem, the “Kreutzer 
Sonata, (which took place in Vienna) 
was looked upon then as a great event. 
To-day, it would be an agonizing inflic- 
tion, if played by Beethoven (upon his 
above-mentioned Hammerklavier) with 
the same fiddling negro partner he had 
then. The great, but morose master, 
was a poor pianist; and when ill-hu- 
mored, or excited, would pound merci- 
lessly. Therefore, he was unfit for the 
interpretation of his compositions. The 
“Kreutzer” Sonata taxes the virtuoso 
with prodigious technique even to-day. 
How then could poor B2ethoven do jus- 
tice to it upon his Hammerklavier? Es- 
pecially with the assistance of that “col- 
ored gem’man” (by the name of Bridge- 
tower) whose facial grimaces and physi- 
cal contortions while fiddling made the 
antics of a circus clown appear lugu- 
brious. 


“Unyielding and Unsympathetic” 


Since the time of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, when the piano was in the embryo 
stage of its development, wonderful im- 
provements have been made. Yet the in- 
strument still remains an unyielding, un- 
sympathetic, and therefore objectionable, 
harmonic background for violin solos. To 
make matters worse, accompanists are 
not always efficient or discreet. The 
dominating spirit rises within them 
once in a while, and completely drowns 
out the tender appeal of the violin. The 
accuracy of their execution is also fre- 
quently questionable. At times, they are 
guilty of smuggling counterfeit “notes.” 
Their treatment of the tuttis puts me in 
mind of stage happenings between the 
acts. Scene-shifters and mechanics “fall 
all over themselves” in getting ready for 
the next act. So does the accompanist 
—much of the time. He also creates a 
“rough house” with the tuttis, in the 
supreme effort of getting ready for the 
next “act”—the entry of the solo tuttis 
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are connecting links of great importance. 
Sometimes quite rich in modulations and 
thematic developments, they are calcu- 
lated to enhance the value and enjoyment 
of the work, and should be performed 
with consummate skill. I have sat 
through the recitals of many “big” and 
“little” violinists, whose piano accom- 
panists behaved as though they were 
graduates of an iron foundry, instead of 
a musical conservatory. In place of get- 
ting paid, they should have been fined 
for being a public nuisance. I might 
say, by way of apology for them, that 
they perhaps realize the impotency of 
their instrument by comparison—hence, 
their wild desire to scramble to cover. 


Clue to the Remedy 


Turning back the pages of violin his- 
tory we find that centuries ago in Italy, 
where music was born, it was the custom 
to give recitals and concerts in churches, 
this practice offering to violinists the ad- 
vantage of an organ accompaniment. It 


_ is recorded of Paganini that at the age of 


nine he made his début in one of those 
church concerts, creating such a sensa- 
tion that the monks had to leave their 
seats in order to quiet the audience which 
was in an uproar. Later in life—so we 
read in his biography—he became very 
much interested in the guitar. He not 
only acquired perfect mastery over it but 
also composed sonatas for violin, with 
guitar accompaniment. His only pupil, 
Sivori, played some of them in public and 
enjoyed the extraordinary distinction of 
having Paganini for his guitar accom- 
panist. 

Spohr, the great German: violinist, was 
fortunate in marrying a lady who was a 
fine harpist. The golden opportunity of 
frequently substituting the harp for the 
eg was neither ignored nor neglected 

y him, for he constantly appeared with 
her in public, performing violin and harp 
duets. Spohr has composed many pieces 
(some in sonata form) for this poetic en- 
semble. 

The few examples of unusual and now 
obsolete combinations just quoted, and 
which I should like to resurrect, furnish 
the clue to the remedy we seek. If the 
exasperating monotony of the piano tone 
grates on our nerves we must find a sat- 
isfying substitute. The solution of this 
proposition is simple. There are sever- 
al instruments from which we may 
choose—the mighty and majestic organ 
standing at the head of the list. 


Organ Accompaniment 


In recent years Ysaye—whose playing 
is one continuous thrill — delighted us 
with the revival and matchless perform- 
ance of Vitali’s “Ciaconna.” This he did 
with the proper setting —the organ— 
showing admirable taste and judgment. 
No doubt Vitali himself played it thus. 
One rather expected that Ysaye’s suc- 
cess with it would create at least a vogue, 
if not the habit, among violinists, thus 
drawing the organ into partnership for 
some of their solos and affording tempo- 
rary relief from the piano. 

Our expectations were doomed, how- 
ever, to disappointment. Once in a great 
while we hear a Vivaldi concerto. in 
which the organ joins the piano to fill in 
or fill out the harmony, so to speak. And 
that’s about all. There are numerous 
works written for the violin in which the 
organ could easily replace the piano' and 
not only aid in the enjoyment of the com- 
position but considerably heighten its ef- 
fect. The Handel and other ancient so- 
natas, the Bach Air for the G String, the 
Beethoven romances, the Melody from 
“The Deluge” of Saint-Saéns (also his 
“Swan”), the Tschaikowsky “Sérénade 
Mélancolique,” the Svendsen Romance 
and a host of other solos are but a few 
instances. 


Possibilities of the Harp 


The next instrument I wish to name as 
occasional substitute for the piano is the 
harp. There is a considerable literature 
for violin and harp which deserves con- 
sideration. When we combine the violin 
with the organ and the harp we attain 
effects that are ideal. Think of Schvu- 


bert’s “Ave Maria,” or Vieuxtemps’ “Ré- 
verie,” or the “Adagio Religioso” (from 
his D Minor Concerto) played by this su- 
perb trio of instruments! Even the fee- 
ble guitar could make itself useful in 
serving the violin—just for a change—in 
little genre pieces of the serenade type. 

Another combination of instruments, a 
string quintet, with or without organ, 
would also be a great help in giving the 
piano a rest. Perhaps nobody thought of 
the irresistible charm that a Spanish 
dance of Sarasate would have if accom- 
panied by a small Spanish band of ten or 
twelve men using their national string 
instruments, including castanets and 
tambourine. I well recall Sarasate’s fas- 
cinating rendition of his own “Carmen 
Fantasie,” with the accompaniment of a 
symphony orchestra. The audience sim- 
ply went wild over it, particularly after 
the “Habanera.” The tambourine and 
castanets, besides lending true national 
color to the music, proved wonderful aux- 
iliaries. How much more of the real 
spirit and atmosphere of Spain would we 
get if the domhen Orchestra was re- 
placed by a Spanish band! 

The national airs and dances of the 
Magyars, as arranged by Reményi, Hu- 
bay, Nachéz, Joachim, and Sarasate, 
could also be presented with the aid of a 
small body of gypsy musicians more at- 
tractively than with the “interference” of 
the piano. I may add that the mainstay 
of all Hungarian gypsy bands is the 
quaint cimbalom. It looks like an en- 
larged zither, and its strings are struck 
with two little felt-covered mallets, the 
player holding one in each hand. The in- 
strument is of truly national character 
and without it no Hungarian gypsy band 
can exist. Its tone has an exotic timbre 
that is as delightful as it is rare. 


Eliminating the Accompaniment 


So far we have only discussed possible 
and desirable substitutes for the piano. 
Now we will concern ourselves with the 
complete elimination of all accompanying 
instruments in some of the numbers of 
our recital programs. It is not my ob- 
ject to present an exhaustive catalog of 
pieces composed or arranged for the vio- 
lin alone. I merely wish to name a few 
and call attention to the fact that many 
great composers have written viohin.mu- 
sic of superior quality intended to be 
played without any accompaniment what- 
soever. People should really hear more 
of this branch of the literature. The rap- 
ture with which they listen to the elabo- 
rate cadenzas of the concertos is sufficient 
proof of the intense interest felt in the 
violin when appearing in her virgin 
state, free from all alien affiliations. 

In order to make an impressive start 
in citing a few composers and some of 
their works for violin alone I will begin 
with the musical giant, Bach. His six 
solo Sonatas are familiar to all violin- 
ists. Among them there are about a doz- 
en movements that are so tuneful and in 
which the all-compelling rhythmic ele- 
ment is so pronounced that it requires no 
special musical training to enjoy them. 
Some violinists commit the grave error 
of playing them with a piano accompani- 
ment that has been concocted by some- 
body else. We often hear of renowned 
violinists boasting of their reverence for 
the great masters, vet they demonstrate 
a spirit of positive irreverence in trying 
to improve on Bach in this manner. He 
certainly knew enough to write his own 
piano parts if he wanted an accompani- 
ment. These Sonatas were intended by 
him for violin alone, and should always 
be played unaccompanied. Musicians 
must not “tinker” and meddle with them 
in puerile effort to supply a piano part 
ag they perhaps consider a missing 
ink. 

Bach has written several sonatas for 
violin and piano. If violinists are so 
crazy about the piano that thev must 
have it all the time, why not play these? 


Reger’s Contributions 


The next personage of importance to 
whom I wish to refer is the physical 
giant, Max Reger. He too wrote a num- 
ber of sonatas for the violin alone that 
are classics both in form and content. 
Many of them are quite melodious and 
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by no means sound as dry and common- 
place as does his name. 

Paganini also composed some wonder- 
ful music for violin alone — his twenty- 
four Caprices. A great many of them 
are fit for the classroom only because of 
their étude form; others are gems and 
brilliant concert pieces. 
—like the Bach Sonatas—could not es- 
cape the hammer of the “tinkerer.” Many 
have not only written piano accompani- 
ments to them but have actually made 
changes in the violin part. I can hear 
groans of protest coming from the ad- 
mirers of the unadulterated Paganini. 
There also exists a Grand Fantasie, in 
variation form, by him. With a few judi- 
cious cuts it would prove a fine example 
of Italian music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury dressed in the garb of dazzling py- 
rotechnics. 

Vieuxtemps has written a “Chasse,” 
which is far superior to Cartier’s popu- 
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From the Critics: 


THE TRIBUNE: “It was warm (her 
tone), her intonation was accurate, 
and both she and Mr. Verd displayed 
an admirable sense of rhythm.” 


THE SUN: ‘The programme was 
heard by a large audience and evi- 
dently much enjoyed. Miss Thomas, 
who gave a recital here last season, 
again in her playing showed musician- 
ly purpose and feeling. * * * Her 
taste is excellent.” 


THE STAATS - ZEITUNG: “The 
young lady, whose elegant and sym- 
pathetic appearance was delightful, 
won many honors. Her playing has 
intelligence and technical brilliancy.” 
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These Caprices. 


lar and similarly named composition. It 
merits prompt exhuming. Wieniawski’s 
“Chant de Bivouac” (from his Ecole Mo 
derne) and the second of his Etudes-Ca- 
prices —a charming lyric episode — are 
very attractive solos. Eichler (a pupil 
of Spohr) has composed some pleasing 
“Songs Without Words,” and without ac- 
companiment, of course. Leonard’s Ro- 
mance, in the old Italian style, is very 


acceptable. The “Recitativo and Scher- 
zo-Caprice” of Kreisler is a splendid se- 
lection. 


Lauterbach (a pupil of de Bériot) has 
written an exciting Scherzo, which has 
been played in public by the great 
Ysaye—if my memory is not at fault. 
Then there is a fascinating “Minuet” 
(besides a “Siciliano” and “Gavotte’’) 
by Abend. It has figured on Carl 
Flesch’s recital programs in Europe. A 
“Serenade and Witches Dance,” by 
Kiizd6, is another showy number. 

The transcription fiend will be pleased 
to learn, that Ernst has arranged the 
“Last Rose of Summer” for violin alone, 
and also Schubert’s “Erl King.” Saint- 
Lubin did Beethoven’s “Adelaide” beauti- 
fully; and his clever transcription of the 
“Lucia” Sextet is also a great credit 
to him. Wieniawski made an excel’ent 
arrangement of the “Austrian National 


Hymn,” with variations. Laub fixed up 
the “Tarantella” from Auber’s “La 
Muette de Portici,” in rousing style. 


Sauret is responsible for an exquisite 
harmonization of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Many more could be mentioned if space 
limit permitted. After summing up the 
suggestions contained herein, and con- 
templating this somewhat incomplete list 
of compositions written for the violin 
alone, can anyone contradict my state- 
ment, that the piano is altogether too 
much featured in our violin recitals. It 
can easily be side-tracked (for part of 
the recital anyway) to make room for 
some other, perhaps less popular, but 
more musical and more welcome instru- 
ment. Or, still better, for an unaccom- 
panied solo. 

Violinists should always play the con- 
certos, as originally conceived by the 
composer; that is, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Even other pieces if of 
sufficient importance, written with or- 
chestra, should be played thus. I have 
in mind, works of the Lalo “Spanish 
Symphony,” the Bruch “Scotch Airs,” 
and the Wieniawski “Faust Fantaisie” 
type. Of course, in exceptional cases we 
are willing to put up with the ubiquitous 
piano. In a Chinese dance—Kreisler’s, 
for instance—in a dashing mazurka, or 
a brilliant waltz, we can tolerate it. In 
dance tunes, rhythm being the prime 
factor, instruments of percussion (like 
the piano) serve the purpose. Its popu- 
larity, unapproached by all other instru- 
ments, will always remain an inexplic- 
able mystery to me. Even so great an 
authority as Saint-Saéns, speaks of the 
piano as “the devastating tyrant of 
music.” Happy denunciation! 

Violinists are so hopelessly in bondage 
to the piano that they seem to feel that 
it would be an act of defiance of some 
divine law if they discontinued using it 
for all their solos in all places, at all 
times. Celebrated virtuosi, who tour the 
same country again and again, and make 
repeated appearances in large cities, owe 
it to the public, to introduce some variety 
in their programs. 


In Heaven and—the Other Place 


The limitations of the violin répertoire 
call for changes of some kind. Players 
could well afford to experiment with new 
musical combinations as suggested in this 
article without any risk whatsoever to 
their artistic standing or box-office re- 
ceipts. I have visited many of the famous 
continental picture galleries; I have gazed 
upon countless canvasses that delineated 
heaven and its environment; I have ob- 
served that whenever cherubs or ange’s 
had musical instruments in their hands. 
they were either violins or harps or some 
honored ancestor of these instruments. 
But I have yet to see a picture of the 
celestial regions with a ‘heavenly creature 
sitting at a piano. Regardless of how 
high and wild is the flight which an 
artist’s fancy takes, his intuition remains 
invariably true to artistic principles. 
Therefore, the absence of the piano in 
those incomparable paintings is signifi- 
cant. Perhaps, some day, on the other 
hand, I shall run across a picture of an- 
other unexplored region in which I shall 
be able to locate one of its denizens seated 
before an asbestos concert grand! 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Composer of “‘Francesca da Rimini’? Has a New Opera Ready for a Premiére—Mascagni Novelty 
May Be a Feature of New La Scala Season—The Story of a ‘“‘Trilby’? That Never Materialized 
in Which Antonio Scotti and Clara Butt Were to Have Been Co-Stars—French Artists Make 
Propaganda for Their Country’s Music in Italy--Bantock Labeled the Henry James of 
Composers— Malta’s New Opera House Opened with “Boris Godounoff”—Battistini to Sing 
‘“‘Athanael” in ‘‘Thais’”’ at Paris Opera 

















ICCARDO ZANDONAI wanders far 
afield for his inspirations. The 
composer of “Francesca da Rimini,” re- 
cently produced at the Metropolitan, and 
“Conchita,” a feature of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s répertoire for one sea- 
son, has completed a new opera bearing 
the Italian title, “Verso la finestra,”’ the 
“hook” of which is an adaptation of a 
forgotten little vaudeville by Scribe, “A 
Woman Who Throws Herself Out of the 
Window.” 
* * * 

Fk Pietro Mascagni completes the score 
l of his “Lodoletta” in time it will 
have its premiére at La Scala during 
“the grand winter season” now some 
three weeks old. But even without it the 
Milan institution will have one new work 
never yet heard on any stage to intro- 
duce—‘Il Macigno,” by a young com- 
poser named De Sabata, hitherto abso- 
lutely unknown to the world of opera. 

Two French novelties for Milan will 
be Henri Rabaud’s “Marouf,” which had 
more than forty performances in Stock- 
holm last year, and Xavier Leroux’s 
“Les Cadeaux de Noél,” one of the new 
works that had world premiéres down in 
Buenos Ayres last summer. 

The season opened with a revival of 
Spontini’s “Fernando Cortez,” followed 
by “Ernani” for a guest engagement of 
Mattio Battistini, “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
and “Lucrezia Borgia.” Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Fervaal”’ is to be given during the 
season, also “Mignon” and “Lakme.” 

At the Dal Verme, Milan’s second op- 
era house, a less pretentious season has 
heen pursuing its successful way since 
November, with “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” “Cristoforo Colombo,” “La Dam- 
nation de Faust,” “I! Matrimonio Se- 
vreto” and “Il Trovatore” in its réper- 
toire. An “exhumation,” Paisiello’s de- 
lightful “Nina pazza per amore,” was 
considered worthy a better effort to give 
ii an adequate performance. 

Apart from La Scala, only two of the 
lirst rank opera houses in Italy are open 
in this, the country’s second war year. 
These are the Costanzi in Rome and the 
San Carlo in Naples. 

* * * 
"hide the news recorded in these 
columns a short time since still 
fresh in mind that an Italian composer 
named Granelli, a conductor at the Tiflis 
Opera, has written an opera based on the 
story of du Maurier’s “Trilby,” in which 
eodor Chaliapine is to create the char- 
acter réle of Svengali, it is of special in- 
terest to hear at this time of a project 
for a “Trilby” opera that miscarried a 
few years ago in England. 

That “Trilby” belongs to the long list 
of still unchronicled, unfinished operas. 
The composer who undertook to provide 
ihe music was the Englishman, Hubert 
Bath, while the librettist who assumed 
the responsibility of adapting the du 
Maurier book to opera purposes was 
Haddon Chambers. Its curious history 
is recalled by the critic of the London 
Daily Telegraph. Planned as a serious 
work, on more or less “grand opera 
lines, it would probably have fallen into 
the category of romantic opera calcu- 
lated to make a more popular appeal 
than grand opera in the strict sense of 
the term, while made of better stuff than 
the average operetta. It was submitted 
to the late George Edwardes, of London 
Gaiety fame, and was practically ac- 
cepted by that manager with a view to 
its being produced by that manager at 
one of the better theaters in the English 
metropolis. ores 

The most striking details of the 
project, however, concerned the cast. 
(the Trilby was to have been—provided 
ihe lady could be induced to accept the 
offer—none other than Clara Butt, while 
for the réle of Svengali the popular An- 
tonio Scotti was to have been lured away 
from the Metropolitan. Mme. Butt’s 


—— 


husband, Kennerley Rumford, was to be 

another baritone in the cast, for he, with 

his six feet two, was chosen to be Little 

billie. For some reason unrecorded, the 

whole scheme fell through. The Granelli 

work, with its new opportunity for 

Chaliapine, will be the first operatic 

“Trilby” as far as the public is con- 

cerned, despite the many flirtations com- 
posers have had with the subject. 

ok Bs 2 

ACKED financially by Prince Jacques 

de Broglie and the Under-Secre- 

tary of Fine Arts for France, a “con- 





performance and demonstrate that 


to the wounded in a ward of the Hospital 


cert party” of French artists has been 
making an extensive tour of the larger 
Italian cities. The programs consist en- 
tirely of the works of French composers, 
and they have been received with a 
marked degree of enthusiasm thus far. 

First and foremost of the members of 
the company is that distinguished 
French pianist, Edouard Risler, a great 
favorite with the German public in ante- 
bellum days. A second pianist is Mlle. 
Aussenac, while in André Hekking the 
troupe has one of the finest of French- 
speaking ‘cellists, and the violinist is 
Jules Bouchéri. Fernand Francell, the 
Opéra Comique tenor, is the only male 
singer, but there are four women, Claire 
Croiza, Jane Hatto and Miles. Montiovet 
and Romanitza. 

The artists began their tournée in 
Turin and then visited Genoa, Bologne 
and Florence in turn. When they re- 
turned to Milan they settled down there 
for a month’s stay before going on to 
Rome, Naples and Palermo. Their visit 
in Milan coincided with an exhibition of 
the works of French painters, and there 
they gave more than a dozen concerts, 
in the course of which the chamber music 
literature of France from the _ seven- 
teenth century down to the present day 
was reviewed. 

*k 


a> Italian star visitor to Paris in 
March will be Mattia Battistini, 
the eminent baritone, who has always 


been deterred from coming to this coun- 
try by a fear of the danger of trans- 


Atlantic travel. As he is in his fifties, it 
is extremely doubtful that he will ever 
be heard here now. 

In Paris he will appear at the Opéra 
as Athanaél in “Thais” and also in Doni- 
zetti’s “Marie de Rohan,” a work rarely 
given outside of Italy nowadays, and in 
this old opera his prima donna partner 
will be the American soprano, Edith de 
Lys. 

Battistini has been singing recently in 
Barcelona, where the opera season be- 
gun early in November has come to a 
close this month. For him “Ernani” and 





Music for the Wounded “Tommy Atkins” 
Wounded British soldiers have been entertaining their comrades at the London General Hospital, Ruskin Park, London. 
nothing can dampen their spirits and good humor. 


“Un Ballo in Maschera” were staged. 
In addition to him the company could 
boast that admirable Belgian baritone, 
Armand Crabbé, while Alessandro Bonci 
headed the tenor section, with Tito 
Schipa—the tenor who had the courage 
to defy the claque in Milan a year ago. 
Elvira de Hildago, the little Spanish 
coloratura soprano, who had a prema- 
ture “try-out” at the Metropolitan a few 
seasons ago; Geneviéve Vix, Antonio 
Pini-Corsi and Masini-Pieralli, also a 
bass, were other prominent members of 
Director Alfredo Volpini’s company at 
the Liceo. 

The one novelty of the season was 
“Majas” by Mario Matteo. ‘“Maruxa,” 
by the Spanish composer, Vives, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanna” were 
also in the répertoire. There were the 
usual works by Puccini, Leoncavallo and 
Wagner and _ five French operas, 
“Louise,” “Manon,” “Carmen,” “The 
Pearl Fishers” and “Fra Diavolo,” all 
sung in Italian. 

a ee 


ALTA has a new opera house. A 
“monumental edifice,” for which, 
it is said, the Mediterranean island may 
well be the envy-of many of the larger 
Continental cities, was formally opened 
a few weeks ago. : 
Politically a British opera house, the 
institution will be presided over, 
its predecessor, by an Italian director. 
The inaugural bill was a Russian opera, 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” which 
was sung in HFtalian, as all the works in 


as Was _ 


the répertoire will be, including the only 
two French operas on the list, “Carmen” 
and “Faust.” 
* ok 2k ’ 
O composer would be likely to relish 
being classified as the Henry 
James of his profession. Hence, Gran- 
ville Bantock will not expose himself to 
criticism if he resents being practically 
labeled with the Henry James tag by a 
writer in London Musical Opinion, whe 
states that he has come to think of Ban- 
tock’s music as a synthetic product. 
“Henry James acquainted us,” he ex- 
plains, “with the process of saturation 
by which some of our younger novelists 
arrive at their prolific output. The thing 
is ever so much easier to do in music. 
lor the development of the art during 
recent years has been such that there 
is no other medium so rich in adaptable 
and suggestive formulas and_ idioms, 
ready at hand to be woven into the im- 
pressive engine of expression and the 
modern orchestra is to-day. 
~“A man of Bantock’s superb skill and 
culture, with his uncanny sense of poetic 
values and his unfailing instinct for the 
right means toward a given end, would 
not find it difficult to abstract from the 
music that he sees accumulated around 
him a sort of composite style and to graft 





© Central Photo News Service 


They give a capital 
The picture shows Sister Mahon singing 


it on to the body of his work, so that it 
seemed like his very own skin. And this 
is what I feel when I think of the great 
tone-structures he has reared up, trib- 
utes to noble intention and wide knowl- 
edge, and yet works which I can never 
see as transfixed in unmistakable linea- 
ments, forever to be identified with Ban- 
tock, and with Bantock only.” 

Then the writer quoted proceeds to dis- 
cuss whether the English composer is 
greater than his art. “There are men, 
we know, who express their genius in 
the business of everyday life, in their 
conversation and action, while their cre- 
ated works are but pallid reflections of 
their superhumanly vital selves. Ban- 
tock may be such a man. But the prob- 
lem admits of another explanation. Ban- 
tock has invariably chosen to express 
himself objectively—sought to project 
his personality into an external vesture, 
into a Fifine, a Ferishtah. Yet his finest 
music is surely that in which he has in- 
dulged a vein of purely personal lyricism 
—one recollects rare moments in ‘Omar,’ 
and some of the part-songs. I think the 
implications of ali this are obvious 
enough. 

“Let him forget his Jamshyd, his Kai- 
kobad and Kaikhorsu, his Atalanta; let 
him choose a medium that will allow of 
an almost exclusively subjective manner 
of utterance (it can be done, no matter 
what the thorough-going programmists 
say); let him try a symphony, but not 
an Irish or a Maori one. In this way 


[Continued on page 12] 
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may he work out his artistic salvation.” 
- And there may be food for thought 
here for other composers in the thraldom 
of programmatic suggestion. 

* * * 


OSCOW opera-levers are promised 

the premiéres of several new 
works by young Russian composers at 
the Zimin Opera this winter. Especially 
high hopes are placed upon a work by a 
man named Perfilieff, who is compared 
by those who know his music with Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The Moscow Imperial Opera is ex- 
pecting to have Anna Pavlowa as a guest 
before the music year is out. The Rus- 
sian tenor, Sabinoff, has been appearing 


there in the more important réles of his 
répertoire. 
* * - 
ERMANN KLEIN, who made him- 
self well known in New York dur- 
ing his few years’ residence here, has 
made the award in the competition he 
opened a short time ago to British com- 
posers for a trio for women’s voices. 
The winner of the prize of fifty dollars 
is Colin Taylor, one of the youngest of 
the English composers, who is now a 
Second Lieutenant with the Roya] Sus- 
sex Regiment. His prize composition, 


which is a setting of Thomas Lovell Bed- . 


, 


doe’s “Dream Peddlary,” is to be intro- 
duced at an early date by Mr. Klein’s 
Ladies’ Trio Choir in London. 

da. L. H. 





SECOND MARGULIES CONCERT 





Dvorak, Strauss and Mendelssohn on the 
Trio’s Program 


Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio, Richard 
Strauss’s Sonata, for ’cello and piano, 
and Mendelssohn’s D Minor Trio werg 
the offerings on the season’s second pro- 
gram of the Adele Margulies Trio at 


A£olian Hall, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. The performance of 
these works exhibited that exquisite fin- 
ish and charm of ensemble characteristic 
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Recent Appearances: 


Nov. 6—‘“Elijah,” Apollo Musical 
Club, Chicago 

Dec. 6—Bach Program, Tiffin, Ohio 

Dec. 8—Recital, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Dec. 14—Musical, Evanston Musical 
Club 

Dec. 19—“Elijah,”’ University of Il- 











of this organization and moved a large 
audience to enthusiasm. 

Dvorak’s wondrous Trio has always 
been one of the war-horses of Miss Mar- 
gulies and her associates and last week 
they played it better than ever. Men- 
delssohn’s melodious work is always a 
joy. By contrast with these Strauss’s 
early ’cello Sonata (written at the age 
of eighteen) sounded rather feeble, 
though Mr. Schroeder and Miss Mar- 
gulies made the most of it. It is imita- 
tive of Schumann and Brahms and of 
less account than the Violin Sonata. 

H.. FP. 





Heinrich Gebhard and Joseph Malkin in 
Recital at Boston University 


_ Boston, MaAss., Jan. 13.—Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist, and Joseph Malkin, 
‘cellist gave a joint recital in the Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University on 
Jan. 10,. Mr, Gebhard played an inter- 
esting list of pieces which included Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin, Liszt, MacDowell, 
Schulz-Evler and Grainger numbers, and 
his own well-known “Gavotte.” Mr. Geb- 
hard plays with great individuality and 
with a discriminating attention to the 
constructive values of artistic detail. His 
performance on this occasion was re- 
splendent with his many attributes as a 
very excellent pianist. Mr. Malkin was 
heard in pieces by Popper, Chopin, 
Francoeur-Kreisler, numbers of his own 
composing and a “Sonata” by Locatelli. 
With his expert technical equipment and 
authoritative musicianship, his ’cello 
playing was an artistic triumph. Under 


. his skilled fingers the rare beauties of 


the ’cello as a solo instrument are en- 
hanced. Each artist was obliged to play 
several extras to an applauding audi- 
ence. W. H. L. 





Young Southern Violinist Discloses 


Gifts in Benefit Recital 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 18.—For 
the benefit of the Woman’s Alliance a re- 
cital was given last Friday at the Uni- 
tarian Church by a young Bn violinist, 
Ottokar Cadek, who has just returned 
from several years’ study in Europe. He 
played numbers by Wieniawski, Schu- 
bert, Mozart, Kreisler and others, reveal- 
ing a formidable technique, well tem- 
pered emotion and a rich, true tone. He 











gives promise of developing into a splen- 
did artist. The violinist was assisted 
by Harold Cadek, ’cellist, and Lester 
Cohn, violinist, having an excellent ac- 
companist in Lillian Cadek. = t 6 





Quartet in Concert 


Masons 


The Symphonia Quartet, Lillian Gun- 
ther, soprano; Louise Mertens, contralto; 
H. Mook, tenor, and Frederick Gunther, 
bass, with William Stickles at the piano, 
gave a concert in the Grand Lodge Room 
of Masonic Hall, New York, on Jan. 11. 
The offerings included selections from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Flotow’s “Marta,” the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet and “Lucia” Sextet. 
Mrs. Gunther won favor in the aria, 
“Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” while 
Mrs. Mertens proved herself an artist of 
worth in the familiar “Samson and Deli- 
lah” aria. Mr. Gunther sang the Sere- 
nade from “Faust” finely. The same 
quartet, with George Sheffield, tenor, 
filled a four weeks’ engagement during 
the holiday season at the Wanamaker 
Store, New York. 


Symphonia for 


Ferrari-Fontana Permitted by Court to 
See His Child 


Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor, 
won a point in the divorce proceedings 
that his wife, Margarete Matzenauer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, began against him some time 
ago. In the Supreme Court, New York, 
on Jan. 17, it was decided that the tenor 
might see his three-year-old daughter, 
Adrienne, twice a week. When the meet- 
ing takes place, however, it must be in 
the presence of Pasquale Amato, the 
child’s godfather. For some time there 
has been trouble in the Fontana-Matzen- 
auer household. The tenor alleges that 
it is due to the war, his wife being Ger- 
man and he Italian, while Mme. Matzen- 
auer accuses Ferrari-Fontana of miscon- 
duct. 





After an absence of more than two 
years Eleanor Spencer, the American 
pianist, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Feb. 10. Since the 
war began Miss Spencer has made her 
home in Holland. 
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High Voice 


unique and distinguished collection. 


French song composition. 
and an introduction from Mme. 


cert gcers.—Boston Times, 


Price, each, $1.00 postpaid 


The great singer here gathers together her favorites among French songs— 
mostly modern, some operatic, and a few of the ultra-modern school. To 
these she adds a group of ‘‘Songs my Grandmother Sang,” one. a truly 

From these snasneing old melodi 
to the songs of Debussy the singer indicates all that is be : ‘ 
Complete with biographical sketch with portraits 
alvé’s pen 
A splendid group of songs valuable to both singers and con- 


Order of your local dealer 


My Favorite French Songs 


By Emma Calve 
Books I and II 


Low Voice 
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THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO., 1531 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Announces Its First Issue of 


Traditional Irish Songs 


Arranged in Four-Part Chorus or Quartette Form by 
CHRISTOPHER O’HARE 
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example of his art is found in Saint votre 2 Sey yg ears a Our Sorrows) 
which thru his treatment has risen to the dignity of a . . 

In his work on this edition he has been guided by the great dramatic value 
of the lyrics. 


VOCALISTS COACHED IN 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION OPERA”*AND SONGS 
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Formerly CONDUCTOR The total issue contemplated will be fifty-two numbers and should be completed 
aan ThOONCERTMASTER Chicago World's Fair Orchestra by September 1, 1917. “i 
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THE CRITICS 








| THE CASE OF THE PEOPLE VS. 





Evan Williams Thinks the De- 
sires of the Public Should De- 
termine to a Large Extent the 
Character of a Song Recital 
Program | 


N the celebrated case of The People 

vs. The Music Critics an illuminating 
and convincing presentation of the peo- 
ple’s side is delivered by Evan Williams, 
the eminent tenor, who has just been in 
the East stirring crowds that are accus- 
tomed to take their recitals with a re- 
straint bordering on passivity. 

“Mind you,” interposed Mr. Williams, 
shaking his forefinger threateningly in 
my face as we sat talking in the recep- 
tion room of the Waldorf-Astoria the 
other day, “I don’t mean to belittle the 
functions nor the usefulness of the hon- 
est music critic. Far from it. I am the 
first to take to heart and to profit when 
the critic shows me my shortcomings. 

“What I object to is the tendency of 
the average critic to eliminate from all 
consideration the value of the broad 
popular appeal in the work of a musi- 
cian. 

“It is my theory that people come to 
my song recitals for the definite purpose 
of receiving enjoyment. They do not 
come as they would come to school for 
academic enrichment. 

“Therefore, I construct my programs 
with this in view. I am willing to risk 
a music critic’s displeasure by including 
in my recital a song that does not repre- 
sent the highest form of song literature, 
according to classic standards, if I am 
certain that I can convey through that 
song a homely, human message and a de- 
gree of spiritual exaltation that my 
hearer can carry home with him and re- 
tain in his memory as a pleasurable ex- 
perience. 

“It is a mistake, I believe, to act too 
strongly on the theory that to the public 
should be doled out only those things 
which certain authorities think _ it 
should have. Let’s consider the public’s 
side for a moment. Let’s give the public 
some of the things it really wants—even 
the simple song which the critic con- 
demns for its excess of sentiment, if we 
can deliver it so that the public is touched 
and responds. 

“Of course, the success of my theory 
depends largely upon ‘the manner in 
which the song is sung. First of all let 
me repeat what your distinguished ed- 
itor has said so often: ‘A song should be 
considered primarily as a poem, set to 
music.’ It is not a succession of merely 
musical sounds. It is a poem the mean- 
ing of which is translated by the limit- 
less opportunities afforded by the most 
wonderful of all musical instruments, the 
human voice. 

‘“‘When I am dealing with dark, somber 
emotions, I convey them through dark, 
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the Noted American 
Tenor 


Evan Williams, 


somber tones. I deliberately invite the 
harsh criticism of certain critics by em- 
ploying a slight husky effect of voice if 
that particular method of vocalization 
will invest the interpretation with the 
huskiness I want to obtain. 

“Did you ever hear a man talking 
about a great grief speak in clear, 
brilliant tones? More likely, if he is 
genuinely affected he’ll be husky, a bit 
gulpy and faltering and it’s just that 
which makes your heart go out to him. 

“Did you ever hear a man curse the 
fates in the sweet ringing tones of a 
song of springtime? More likely he’ll 
rasp—he’ll color his voice with a ven- 
geance and a horror that makes you 
stand back. 

“And watch the man who confides a 
tender thought to you. If you’re ob- 
servant you'll get the spiritual-like 
fervor that pervades his voice. 

“Thus do we deal with the elemental 
emotions in song singing. Thus do we 
sing for the people who love these songs 
and want to hear them sung in a way 
that brings a smile into their hearts or 
a tear to their eyes. And if that be 
sentimentality I am willing to rest my 
case with the verdict of the people.” 

Evan Williams has been before the 
American public for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He has never faltered 
in his search for certain truths concern- 
ing the use of the voice as a medium of 
song. “There is a certain quality of 
tone that all singers are striving for,” he 
explained. “It is produced by a corre- 
lation of vocal forces that results in what 
to my mind is the perfect, natural tone— 
the tone that a child employs before its 
vocal process has been contaminated by 
artificialities. 

“IT have made some very interesting 
experiments along this line and believe 


Adjusting the Vocal Means to 
the Expression of the Ele- 
mental Emotions — Noted 
Tenor’s Experiments in Search 
of “the Perfect Voice” 





| have hit upon a distinct discovery 
which I hope to lay before the musical 
public before long.” 

Subsequently Mr. Williams made a sig- 
nificant and illuminating demonstration 
of his researches by means of talking- 
machine records in his rooms at the 
hotel. Pr. &. &. 


MARGUERITE VOLAVY 
PLAYS EXPRESSIVELY 


Pianist Cordially Applauded in Her New 
York Recital—At Her Best in 
Schumann Number 








MARGUERITE VOLAVY, piano recital, AGol- 
ian Hall, Jan. 18. The program: 


Etudes, Symphoniques, Schumann; ‘“Melo- 


die,’ Gluck-Sgambati; “Tempo di Ballo,’ 
Scarlatti; “Le Coucou,’ Daquin; “Vecchio 
Minuetto,’ Sgambati; Prelude, “Fantasie 


Impromptu,” Ballades in G@ Minor, Chopin; 
Poeme, Fibich; Humoresque, Tschaikowsky ; 
“Spring,” Josef Suk. 





Miss Volavy did her best playing in 
the Schumann “Symphonic Studies,” 
which were given an expressive exposi- 
tion. Technically, too, Miss Volavy was 
thoroughly at home in this mighty music. 
The Gluck “Mélodie” (the lovely flute air 
from “Orpheus”) she played with fitting 
tenderness and simplicity, preserving its 
chaste outline admirably. Splendidly 
crisp was the Scarlatti “Tempo di Ballo.” 

The Chopin. group demonstrated the 
usefulness of the damper pedal as a 
means of covering up occasional tech- 
nical deficiencies. Miss Volavy can 
scarcely have been proud of her perform- 
ance of the “Fantasie Impromptu.” The 
sentimental Fibich “Poéme” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s clever and brilliant ‘“Humor- 
esque” were effective numbers. Suk’s 
“Spring,” a rhapsodic composition in 
four sections, closed the program splen- 
didly. Mr. Suk is an exceedingly tal- 
ented contemporary composer, possessing 
a fund of warm, flowing melody, which 
is carried along upon a swiftly changing 
harmonic stream. He knows and ad- 
mires Schumann’s capricious rhythms, 
but, on the whole, has something indi- 
vidual and worth while to say. 

A fairly good sized audience applauded 
Miss Volavy with considerable cordial- 
ity. B. R. 





Carl Friedberg in Splendid Fettle in Ohio 
Recital 


OxForD, OHIO, Jan. 15.—Carl Fried- 
berg’s recital at Western College last 
Monday evening, was an outstanding 
event in the musical season. The Beet- 
hoven Sonata in E Flat and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, Op. 31, were splend- 
idly played, but the interpretation of 
Brahms was finer still. The Chopin 
group was also thoroughly satisfying. 
Mr. Friedberg granted two encores. 























RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 
Ninth Consecutive Season 
Vocal Coach—Accompanist 


Season 1916-17 


Among those who have coached with Mr. Hageman _ are 
Hempel, 


Rappold, Amato, Martinelli, Martin, Sembach, Scotti. 
* 


Studio: 44 West 44th Street, New York 
Appointments may be made by letter to above address. 


Alda, Bori, Destinn, Farrar, 








Homer, Matzenauer, Melba, 
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CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


First New York Recital Given by 
Remarkable Chamber-Music 
Players . 





CHERNIAVSKY TRIO. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon, Jan. 16. The program: 
Minor, 


Trio in D Arensky. Violoncello 


Concerto No. 1, Op. 33 in A Minor, Saint- 
Saéns, Mischel Cherniavsky (Accompanist, 
Alex Czerny); Pianoforte Solos, Nocturne in 
D Flat, Op. 27, No. 2, Prelude No. 24, Black- 
smith,” Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 31, 
Chopin; Jan. Cherniavsky; Violin Concerto 


(first movement), Tschaikowsky, Leo Cher- 
niavsky (Accompanist, Alex Czerny) ; Tema 
con Variazoni for Piano, Violin and Violon- 
cello from Trio, Tschaikowsky 





The Cherniavsky brothers who have 
reached New York from Russia by way 
of Canada and the West, constitute an 
extremely individual chamber music 
body. It will interest musicians for a 
space whether it enlists their sympathy 
and approval or not. Certainly for per- 
fectly co-ordinated ensemble the work of 
these young players is above reproach. 
There is in their performances a delicate 
adjustment of parts, an equability, a 
subordination of particular effect to 
concerted plan altogether remarkable. 
And the harmoniousness of their pro- 
cedure arises out of an obvious unity of 
feeling and an intuitive grasp of mutual 
purpose rather than from an arbitrary 
and ruthless suppression of individual- 
ity. It-is even probable that some of 
the finer points of their co-operation 
were not properly appreciated in the 
huge auditorium of Carnegie Hall, which 
is a monstrous frame for chamber music. 


_ Excellent technicians in their respec- 
tive spheres, Leo, Jan and Mischel did not 
even need their solo numbers to demon- 
strate their facility convincingly. The 
pianist revealed dexterity, fleetness and 
grace; the ’cellist volume of tone and 
smoothness; the violinist a thorough 
command of mechanism and (like his 
brother) purity of intonation as well as 
tonal sensuousness. 

Nevertheless, the exigent music-lover 
will be inclined to take issue with the 
playing of the Cherniavskys on the score 
of the sentimentality which permeates it. 
Emotional desiccation is not, of course, 
an objective any more desirable in cham- 
ber performances than in any other 
form of musical expression regardless 
of an outworn and pedantic notion to 
that effect. But caged lachrymosity is 
no less an offense against good taste here 
than elsewhere. And in this wise the 
newcomers (especially the _ violinist) 
transgressed more than once in the 
Arensky Trio, with which their program 
opened. The interpretation in many re- 
spects lacked restraint and dignity. 

The audience that greeted the Chern- 
iavskys was of good size and its applause 
was cordial. ee ae 





Lucille Collette Offers Serious Violin 
Program at von Ende School 


At the von Ende School of Music, on 
Jan. 12, Lucille Collette, the violinist, 
played a serious and altogether enjoy- 
able program consisting of Mozart’s E 
Flat Concerto, Saint-Saéns’ B Minor 
Concerto and shorter works by Schwab, 
Pente and Schubert. Her polished style 
and technical] facility enabled Miss Col- 
lette to give a musicianly exposition of 
these taxing compositions. She was 
vehemently applauded by an audience 
that crowded the hall. Maurice Eisner, 
at the piano, played with technical skill 
and emotional sympathy. 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Moore 


On Jan. 6 a baby boy was presented 
to Francis Moore, the excellent accom- 
panist and composer, by his wife. The 
child is named William Brown Moore 
and, according to late reports, both he 
and.his mother are doing splendidly. The 
child was born just a few hours after 
Mr. Moore left town on tour with Mme. 
Gadski, for whom he is officiating as ac- 
companist this season. 











GALLI CURCI 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER, Dec. 9, 1916, says: “The highest order of 
violin playing attainable till there comes on earth a race of supermen.” 


ZIMBALIST 


‘Whatever the music Mr. Zimbalist plays, his unique attribute is the gaining of this 
pure and soft loveliness and lustre in the distilled and disembodied voice of the violin.” 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, Oct. 9, 1916. 

‘‘The purity of his aesthetic ideas is unmistakable. He has musical poise, dignity, 
reserve, delicacy, and he displayed a smooth and melting quality of tone."” BOSTON 
HERALD, Oct. 9, 1916. 

‘Needless to say, Mr. Zimbalist played with great skill, warm tone and with bewil- 
dering brilliancy."” NEW YORK TRIBUNE,Oct. 2, 1916. 

‘‘Zimbalist is one of the most brilliant of living violinists, quite the soundest and 
most magnetic of the younger men. He bids fair to become eventually the greatest of 
them all.”” NEW YORK GLOBE, Oct. 23, 1916. 

‘This young man is an interpreter, a player of rare finish, taste and feeling. He dis- 
posed of the formidable difficulties of his music with amazing ease and repose of manner.” 
NEW YORK SUN, Oct. 22, 1916. 

“Mr. Zimbalist played the Beethoven Romance in G with lovely repose, a repose 
that is characteristic of his art, an art that compels respect and admiration.”” NEW YORK 

~ WORLD, Oct. 22, 1916. 

‘‘He has attained an incontestable place among the first violinists of the day. His 
playing is of the highest quality in its penetration and depth, its authority, as well as in 
the wholly remarkable technical qualities so unobtrusively manifested in it."”, NEW YORK 
TIMES, Oct. 22, 1916. 

‘‘He is a musician whose scholarliness is proverbial and who takes his art seriously.” 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, Oct. 22, 1916. 

‘‘No one excels him in delicacy, in purity of tone, in skillful bowing.’”” DETROIT 

NEWS TRIBUNE, Nov. I, 1916. , 

‘Mr. Zimbalist played the Stock concerto remarkably, threading his way through 
its intricacies where the Ossa of technical difficulties was piled upon the Pelion of all 
that taxes a man’s musicianship, and with a clarity and precision as though it were noth- 


ing at all.”.—CHICAGO POST, Nov. 18, 1916. 


‘‘Zimbalist continues to be what he has been—the most satisfying of the young men, 
sincere, firm, modest, sane and continent.’"”9 CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Nov. 18, 1916. 

‘No violinist who has appeared in Montreal for many years past has received such 
an ovation as was given Efrem Zimbalist yesterday, nor has any violinist deserved more 
recognition.” MONTREAL GAZETTE, Nov. 9, 1916. 

‘‘Zimbalist, with a tone, technic and a sense of interpretation in his work that seemed 
wonderful, aroused the full measure of enthusiasm and won a tribute of admiration 


expressed in continuous applause.” WASHINGTON, D. C., EVENING STAR, Nov. 15, 
1916. 


‘The real feature of the program was Efrem Zimbalist who was heard in the Gla- 


zounow concerto.’ NEW YORK HERALD, Dec. 4, 1916. 

‘The rare talent of Mr. Zimbalist becomes increasingly significant with each public 
performance.” NEW YORK MAIL, Dec. 4, 1916. 

‘‘Zimbalist played with the distinction to which he has accustomed us."” NEW. YORK 
EVENING WORLD, Dec. 4, 1916. 

‘More elegance and distinction could not fairly be required of an interpreter than 


Zimbalist gave to the playing. It was the highest order of violin playing attainable till 
there comes on earth a race of supermen.”” -PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, Dec. 


9, 1916. 
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Steinway Piano Used 
Dates for Season 1917-1918 Now Booking 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
| West 34th Street, New York 
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ALMA GLUCK 


SOME TRIUMPHS THIS SEASON 


Size of Audiences 























i WORCESTER, MASS. House sold out 3 days in advance 
4 CANTON, O. House sold out—seats on stage 4,000 
: COLUMBUS, O. House sold out 3,700 
: DULUTH, MINN. House sold out—seats Saree 
4 MINNEAPOLIS House sold out 2,600 
DAYTON, O. House sold out—seats | 4,000 
4 CHICAGO House sold out—seats 2,600 
DETROIT House sold out—seats 3,900 
MONTREAL House sold out 2,000 
BOSTON House sold out—seats 3,800 
WATERBURY, CONN. House sold out—seats 2,000 
NEW YORK House sold out—seats 2,700 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. House sold out 2,200 
HARRISBURG, PA. House sold out—seats 2,000 
PROVIDENCE House sold out—seats 2,600 
READING, PA. House sold out—seats 1,600 
BALTIMORE House sold out—seats 2,500 
PHILADELPHIA eta AA dain 3,000 
: : CINCINNATI House = out 3,600 
: 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. House sold out 1,700 
PITTSBURGH House sold out—seats stage 2,000 


WASHINGTON House sold out—seats stage 2,100 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE House sold out 
The NEW YORK HERALD, Jan. 15th, said: ‘‘The largest audience of the season.”’ 








Knabe Piano Used 


Dates for Season 1917-1918 Now Booking 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
| West 34th Street, New York 
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EVAN WILLIAMS 








Four Recitals Given 


Within One Week in 


CLEVELAND - - BROOKLYN 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 
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Four Crowded Auditoriums 
Four Intensely Enthusiastic Audiences 








i can be said of a very few concert artists that when- 

ever they give a New York recital they are assured a 
crowded auditorium. Among these chosen few stands 
EVAN WILLIAMS, the tenor, who gave his second re- 
cital in New York this season, at Aeolian Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 14. Despite a strong counter attraction 
this remarkable artist was greeted by a capacity audience. 














Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Photo by Bain News Service 
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COMMENTS OF THE CLEVELAND CRITICS: 


The Plain Dealer: 

Evan Williams disclosed qualities of voice, tem- 
perament and style that were a revelation to the 
majority of his hearers. 

The presentation of a list of songs varying in 
mood, making the most diverse demands on vocal 
resource and interpretative powers, constitutes 
the acid test for a singer. Here is none of the 
exciting atmosphere of a great production, with 
orchestra, chorus, and other soloists to stimulate 
lagging interest, and here the artist stands or 
falls on his own merits. 

Mr. Williams met the test with superb elo- 
quence and unfailing enthusiasm, together with 
fine understanding and sympathy with text and 
music of his offerings. These covered a wide 
range of lyrics, and afforded the singer manifold 
opportunities to display his admirable versatility, 
as well as his ability to color and modulate his 
tones in harmony with the requirements of his 
chosen songs. 

He was in good voice when he began, in 
glorious voice before he finished. In fact, the 
whole recital was a crescendo, building up, in its 
progress, constantly higher mounting climaxes, 
and Mr. Williams was applauded to the echo, 
achieving a success that was in nothing short of 
a distinct personal triumph. 

The Leader: 

The next number was “And God Created Man,” 
from “The Creation.” Now, if there is anyone 
in America who can sing the tenor arias and reci- 
tatives of oratorio so completely to the satisfac- 
tion of his audiences it has not been our pleasure 
to hear that singer. Mr. Williams has made a 
noble record for himself in that particular style, 
and he maintains his superlative position. 

Mr. Williams delighted his audience, particu- 
larly when he sang the numbers that have be- 
come popular through the phonograph route, and 
he was liberal with his encores. 








COMMENTS OF THE NEW YORK CRITICS 


The Times 

For admirers of oratorio, Evan Williams’s second recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian 
Hall was noteworthy in giving the middle place of honor to an entire group of recitatives and 
airs by Handel. Few men have so poignantly summed up the meaning of “Thy Rebuke” and 
“Comfort Ye” from “The Messiah.” Leading upto these heights were old Scotch “Loch Lomond” 
and Welsh “All Through the Night,” with a “Mentra Gwen,” sung in the Welsh language. The 
tenor’s voice responded to many moods. 


The World 

Our old friend Evan Williams, tenor, offered a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
that gave great pleasure to an audience of considerable size. He was in good voice. His finest 
group naturally was the third, given up to oratorio, for Mr. Williams is pre-eminently an oratorio 
singer. The “Sound an Alarm” from “Judas Maccabeus,” was pronounced with great beauty as 
well as with power. The rest of the program consisted mostly of old songs, Mr. Williams 
making an apology for his singing of “O Dry Those Tears” because of a recent personal sorrow. 
But the apology wasn’t necessary. 


The American 


The principal attractions on Evan Williams’s program yesterday afternoon were familiar folk- 
songs and popular ballads. The sterling tenor gave his annual recital in Aeolian Hall, and his 
faithful followers filled the auditorium. 

The years apparently affect his charming voice but little. They have no palpable effect, how- 
ever, on his delightful method of presentation and his faultless diction. 


The Sun 


Lovers of the sweet, untroubled tones of Evan Williams’s voice flocked to hear him sing 
yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. His voice has lost none of its warmth and persuasiveness, 
and his long list of songs had to be generously supplemented before his audience would go home 
satisfied. 


The Herald 
He was in good voice and the audience showed evident signs of enjoying his entertainment. 


The Telegraph 


Evan Williams’s entirely English program at Aeolian Hall yesterday attracted a capacity 
audience, which was so enthusiastic in its approval as to force the singer to add not less than 
six voluntary numbers to his already extensive list of twenty-one songs. 














LUT 





The Herald: 

Mr. Williams has been a favorite for 20 years. The hall was crowded. 
Some sat on the stage; others stood. The singer’s beautiful voice and art 
have won him both fame and fortune. He knows how to touch the heart of 
an audience. He voices the elemental emotions, love, joy, grief, with eloquence 
and sincerity. He can be humorous, fervent, tender, dramatic. None is more 
skilled in lyric declamation. 

His finished phrasing and deiightful clearness of diction as ever excited 
admiration. The singer at once worked his accustomed spell upon the audi- 
ence, and there was hearty applause throughout the evening. 

The Globe: 
Evan Williams, whose friends are many and loyal, sang at Jordan Hall 


COMMENTS OF THE BOSTON CRITICS: 


last night to an audience which had bought all seats, over-running the platform, 
even to standees. 


The Journal: 

Evan Williams, the tenor, demonstrated his popularity by drawing to his 
recital last night an audience that filled the Jordan Hall auditorium and over- 
flowed upon the stage. 

His program contained mostly those songs of romantic or religious senti- 
ment in the rendition of which the heroic Welsh tenor is especially adept. In- 
the Handel selections he proved that his power as an oratorio singer is no less 
impressive today than it was when he used to sing with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in old Music Hall. 
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| When a Singer’s Wife Is His Co-Artist 














Zabetta Brenska (Mrs. Paul Alt- 
house) Answers in the Af- 
firmative a Question as to 
Whether It Makes for In- 
creased Domestic Felicity— 
“Work for Women” a Slogan 
of This American Mezzo- 
Contralto. 


T the interview sought with Paul 

Althouse, the tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, in the studio of the 
portrait painter, Lillian Fisk, on lower 
Fifth Avenue, the interviewer was in- 
formed by the interviewee (as they say 
in law): “I’m too busy to talk to you 
this morning. I’m going to have my 
portrait painted in a two-hour sitting. 
Please take my wife away so that I may 
‘look pleasant.’ A tenor can’t pose and 
an artist can’t paint while one wife and 
one long-haired interviewer are present, 
can he? That is, can she; I mean can 
we?” 

The effort of standing perfectly still in 
a strong light had evidently interfered 
with the popular tenor’s usually placid 
temperament, but he saved himself mag- 
nificently. “Take Mrs. Althouse to lunch, 
please, in any restaurant where I am 
known, and sign my name to the check.” 
Over the coffee, and while the inter- 
viewer forged ‘Paul Althouse” to the 
check, Zabetta Brenska, the American 
mezzo-contralto, whose painting, repro- 
duced herewith, whose eyes, and whose 
manner would suggest the Spanish 
senorita, said: 

“When I saw Ethel Leginska’s picture 
in Miss Fisk’s studio I begged Paul to 
have his portrait painted, and he agreed, 
but he chose a very little picture, while 
he begged me to have mine painted as a 
Christmas present for our home. I am 
delighted with the painting, and everyone 


tells me I look terribly Spanish in it. 
I am so glad it looks Spanish, for my 


favorite rdle is Carmen, and I hope one. 


day to appear with Paul in that opera. 
I know it will take time, but we are both 
young and very ambitious. 


“Work for Women!” 


“I am separated from my husband for 
this one hour, because I don’t want to 
interfere with the work of the artist. I 
believe in work for women. ‘Should 
wives work?’ Yes, of course, if it is 
necessary. Should they be partners or 
lovers? Why, both, if possible. If work 


is desirable, or pleasant, or, better still, 
a little profitable for the home, then let 
milady work a little. 

“It was one of our little ‘pacts’ that 
after our wedding I should be allowed to 
work at my music, and the fact that I 
have appeared many times with Mr. Alt- 











Zabetta Brenska, the Popular American Mezzo-Contralto. 


Photo by Hagelstein Bros. 
From the Painting by 


Lillian Fisk 


house in joint recital proves that my 
tenor-husband has lived up to his part of 
the bargain. I see nothing to find fault 
with in a woman’s earning her own liv- 
ing, particularly if she finds a congenial 
profession. Why should she be entirely 
dependent upon her husband’s income? I 
know many musicians who have been 
able to take a little vacation, achieve 
some real little treasure for their home, 
take a sea-trip or a ‘loafing trip’ just 
because the little wife has been able to 
tune up a violin, or a viola, or a harp, 
and, with a few paying engagements, 
turn in the extra $350 necessary to cover 
the cost of a too rare holiday. I call it a 
highly profitable form of amusement, if 
one is gifted in that direction. Of course, 





“Even before 
Mme. Frijsh’s personality 


phrase 
is har- 


the opening 


I do not insist upon this rule for uni- 
versal application. 

“And since most artists will tell you 
quite frankly they are happiest at work, 
why should not artists live and work to- 
gether. Of course, we cannot all sing 
and play, but I have seen some beautiful 
homes made more beautiful by the joint 
effort of an artist’s wife and a craftsman 
husband. 


A Program-Maker 


“T often work for Paul in the evenings 
when he is singing at the Opera. I ar- 
range his programs, make his transla- 
tions and even make extra copies of ex- 
cerpts from his operatic réles in case 
of need, and I would be very glad to 


ee 


‘POVLA FRIJSH 


Danish Soprano 


“Few singers can interpret with so much versatility of style and sentiment,” 
says Olin Downes, in Boston Post, of her Boston recital on Jan. 6, 1917. 


singing is the distinction and purity 
of her diction in French.”—Boston 


travel as his accompanist. 
it is not professional. 

“When I hear of domestic unhappiness 
—and we are forced to hear some of it, 
in our close association with the operatic 
and concert stage—lI generally point the 
unhappy girls to the old adage ‘Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.’ I have found that they have been 
idle until they are bored into doing some- 
thing idiotic in search of a new thrill 
to take the place of wholesome, en- 
nobling work. If they would only work 
—paint, sing, design something, or write 
something, or even join the staggeringly 
large horde of women who are sewing on 
something for soldiers—they would be 
happier. 

“T am going to keep up my studies 
and rehearsals and then I am going to 
Europe, as soon as traveling is safe 
again, to work with one or two European 
masters. If I do not arrive at the per- 
fect voice, it will not be for want of a 
proper conception of the amount of work 
necessary.” 

The interviewer returned with Mme. 
Zabetta Brenska to the Fisk Studio, 
where Mr. Althouse announced that “the 
painting was not dry yet, but that the 
tenor was, very ; WwW. F. 


JOIN IN NEW BEDFORD RECITAL 


But he says 











Barrientos and Carmine Fabrizio Win 
Favor in Massachusetts City 


NEW BEDFORD, MAss., Jan. 17.—The 
first concert in the Boston Symphony 
Series, given in the New Bedford The- 
ater last evening consisted of a joint 
recital between Mme. Maria Barrientos, 
the Spanish coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Carmine 
Fabrizio, a talented young violinist from 
Boston. L. T. Gruenberg was their ac- 
companist. Both singer and violinist 
were heard here for the first time, and 
their performance, one of supreme artis- 
try, was heartily appreciated by an au- 
dience of good size. Mme. Barrientos 
made her share of the program solely 
from operatic arias, save a few Spanish 
songs and a song by Grieg. Her lovely 
phrasing and legato in a “Marriage of 
Figaro” aria, the extraordinary colora- 
tura work in a “Puritani” air, showed 
the great versatility of the singer. 

Mr. ‘Fabrizio played his part of the 
program with genuine artistry and schol- 
arliness. His technical equipment is 
most capable, he has marked musicianly 
insight and he draws a rich, warm tone. 





Laura Littlefield Fills Re-engagement 
with Brockton Club 


BROCKTON, MAss., Jan. 13.—Laura 
Littlefield, the Boston soprano, gave a 
song recital for the guest evening of the 
Fortnightly Club of this city on Jan. 12. 
Mrs. Littlefield was accompanied at the 
piano by Louise Dunham Alden. Her 
program comprised the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci,” songs by Boston com- 
posers and children’s songs by various 
American writers. The present appear- 
ance was a re-engagement from her suc- 
cessful concert last year. She was heart- 
ily applauded for a truly artistic delivery 
of an exceptionally interesting program. 





Sybil Vane, the young British soprano, 
will give a recital at AZolian Hall, New 
York, on the evening of Feb. 1, with 
Richard Hageman as accompanist. 





‘In songs of characterization where 
the voice flows quietly, or in lyric 








moniously attuned to the mood of 
a song. Like a seeress under a di- 
vine spell she voices its ‘contents, 
whether as narrator or chief actor 
in an emotional drama. 


“Nor should the hearer, enchanted 
by her art as an interpreter, lose 
sight of the excellence of her sing- 
ing in matters of technic. Her voice 
is not large nor of compelling sen- 
sual beauty, yet so deft is she in the 
art of coloring tone that often, as 
in Brahms’ ‘Saphische Ode,’ there is 
the impression of fullness and depth. 
Another admirable feature of her 


Herald. 


“Few singers can interpret with so 
much versatility of style and senti- 
ment. Mme. Frijsh offers the rare 
combination of a singer with tem- 
perament and with brains; an artist 
who is exceptionally a musician in 
her phrasing and rhythm, and all 
matters that pertain to significant 
interpretation, and also a magnetic 
personality. The singing of Mme. 
Frijsh impresses the hearer by reason 
of its sincerity and directness, not as 
an acquired art, but as the expression 
of the woman herself.”—Boston Post. 


recitative, or where a definite mood 
is sustained of differentiated color, 
Mme. Frijsh stands alone as an inter- 
preter. Imagine any other woman 
—or man—trying to catch the archaic 
exclusiveness of Ravel’s ‘Sainte,’ in 
which the very incense from the 
cathedral altar, the rays of light 
streaming through stained windows 
are sensed with a hushed breath lest 
they disturb voices in the silence 
** * * * But to whatever style Mme. 
Frijsh turns she is always the artist. 
Sterling artistic conscience remains 
luminous.”—Boston Globe. 
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TOUR FOR CHICAGO 
OPERA COMPANY 


Campanini Organization May Visit 
Other Cities in Early Part 
of Next Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 20, 1917. 





‘cn Chicago Opera Association is 
considering plans for a short tour 
next autumn, before the opening of the 
Chicago season. While nothing definite 
has been decided, it is deemed probable 
that the chorus, orchestra, ballet and 
a few principals will tour, with a reper- 
tory of two or three operas. Cleofonte 
Campanini, director-general of the Chi- 
cago Company, took the Ellis Opera 
Company on a similar tour last fall, but 
the project now being considered by the 
Chicago Opera Association is a strictly 
Chicago venture, giving opera to other 
cities over a period of several weeks. 
The opening date of the Chicago season 
will not be known until the tour is de- 
cided upon, but only ten weeks of opera 
will be given here, as usual, despite a 
rumor that the season would be length- 
ened to twelve weeks. It is deemed en- 
tirely improbable that a tour of the com- 
pany would include New York. 

The Allied Bazaar ended to-day. Sing- 
ers from the Chicago Opera Association 
have given their services to the Bazaar 
nearly every day. Lucien Muratore, as 
the result of shouting “Vive l’Amérique, 
vive la France!” after singing “La 
Marseillaise” last week, strained his 
voice, and was unable to appear in the 
gala performance of the opera season 
last night. Hector Dufranne, Margue- 
rite Beriza, Mary Garden, Gaston Sar- 
geant, and other stars sang this week at 
the bazaar. 

Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the colora- 
tura soprano, who was a main factor in 
the success of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this season, has been engaged for 
the North Shore Music Festival at 
Evanston. She will sing on Artist 
Night, May 29, with Giovanni Martinelli 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer conducting. 


Gideon Lecture-Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gideon of Bos- 
ton gave a recital of folk-songs before 
the Sarah Greenebaum Lodge Monday 
afternoon. They sang folk-songs of 
England and Germany, and Yiddish 
songs from within and without the 
Russian pale. Mr. Gideon’s remarks and 
Mrs. Gideon’s translations were a de- 
cided help to the audience in enjoying the 
program. Mrs. Gideon sang delightfully, 
with smooth tone, intelligent feeling, and 
clean enunciation. Most interesting 
were the songs of the Ghetto—children’s 
songs, wedding songs, soldier songs, both 
plaintive and humorous, with constantly 
recurring refrains. The lecture-recital 


was thoroughly enjoyable. 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Susan Met- 
calfe-Casals, 


were heard in 
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ROSS DAVID STUDIOS 


soprano, 








BEATRICE MACCUE 
CONTRALTO 


Buffalo Express: ‘‘Miss Beatrice MacCue, 
contralto, of New York, is justly classified, 3: 
for her voice is a pure contralto of much #3 
warmth and volume. Excellent enunciation 
and a refined and gracious personality are #3 
other assets of Miss MacCue, whose work 
aroused many demonstrations of approval.’’ fe 


ROSS DAVID 








joint recital at the University of Chi- 
cago Tuesday afternoon, both strength- 
ening the excellent impressions previous- 
ly made. ‘ 

Else Harthan Arendt, soprano; Caro- 
lyn Willard, pianist; Ernest Toy, violin- 
ist, and Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, 
were soloists for the Chicago Artists’ 
Association Tuesday. 

A new Civic Music Club with two de- 
partments has organized at Hamlin 
Park this week. On Friday evening, for 
the Civic Music Association, the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet played at Aus- 
tin High School. Last Sunday the Shos- 
tac String Quartet played at Trumbull 
School for the association. 

Anna Burmeister, soprano, and Elle 
Dahl Rich, pianist, were soloists with 
the Chicago String Quartet in the Birch- 
wood Morning Musical at the new Rogers 
Park Woman’s Clubhouse. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, was so- 
loist this week with the Irving Park or- 
chestra, George Dasch, conductor. She 
sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz” and 
a group of songs in English. 

The People’s Choral Club Union, for 
business people, under the patronage of 
the Centralizing School of Music, began 
rehearsals this week. William Griswold 
Smith is director. 


Additions to Faculty 


The Hinshaw Conservatory has added 
two teachers to its faculty. Miss I. M. 
Siebert, one of the superintendents of 
music in the Chicago public schools, will 


have charge of the department of public 


school music. Frank M. Livingstone, 
who has been a producer for several large 
vaudeville houses, will have charge of tne 
dramatic department. 

Simon Breyn, pianist, has joined the 
faculty of the Western Institute of Music 
and Dramatic Art. He has been soloist 
with Innes’ Band and other well-known 
organizations. 

Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist, will 
return to New York, his native city, 
to play a recital at AMolian Hall. His 
youth was spent there, and he was a 
choir-boy in St. James’s Episcopal 
Church and the North New York Congre- 
gational Church before he went abroad. 

Florence Henricks,'a pupil of Hanna 
Butler, sang Friday night in Central 
Music Hall at a benefit performance. 
Her group of songs, which included an 
aria from “La Traviata” was much ap- 
plauded. 

Advanced piano pupils of Heniot Levy, 
and voice pupils of Charles La Berge, 
gave the program for the American 
Conservatory of Music this afternoon in 
Central Music Hall. Students of the 
Chicago Musical College sang “Elijah” 
this morning in the Ziegfeld Theater, 
John B. Miller being the tenor soloist. 

Edward Atchison, tenor, was soloist 
Sunday for the Sinai Orchestra, Arthur 
Dunham conducting. Franz LeslierVoigt- 
mann, dramatic tenor with the Bergey 
Chicago Opera School, was soloist Sun- 
day with Ballmann’s Orchestra, making 
his first public appearance here. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


MATZENAUER AS “CARMEN” 








Delights Brooklyn Admirers in the Réle 
—Anna Case a New “Micaela” 


With Mme. Matzenauer appearing in- 
stead of Mme. Farrar in the title réle, 
and Anna Case as Micaela, “Carmen” 
was given under interesting conditions 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Jan. 16. It was a performance that 
brought delight to the crowded house and 
new laurels to at least two of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. That the mezzo 
tones of Mme. Matzenauer could lend 
themselves so happily to the exigencies 
of the Bizet work, and that this well- 
versed artist could present the siren 
character so subtly were sources of 
amazement and gratification to many. 
Miss Case, presented an attractive pic- 
ture in the part, sang delightfully and 
shared tumultuous applause with Mat- 
zenauer. 

The well-favored Martinelli scored 
wonderfully through the opera, singing 
with expressive zeal and, as a rule, clar- 
ity of tone and diction. De Luca, a 
spirited Toreador, was convincing, and 
Leonhardt and Bada, as Dancaire and 
Remerdado, were effective. Mabel Gar- 
rison and Sophie Braslau showed ex- 
cellent art, and Rothier, as Zuniga, and 
Laurenti as Morales, also contributed to 
the splendid performance. The dancing 
of Rosina Galli brought out long ap- 
plause. To the able conducting of Gior- 
gio Polacco much credit is ™~, 

»  F. 





An exceptionally fine concert was given 
at The Educational Alliance, New York, 
on Jan. 14, when Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, appeared in conjunction with 


Emilie Henning, contralto, and L. Ja- 


quelin Grepe, pianist. 
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A MAN’S LIFE IS ONLY LONG ENOUGH TO DO 
ONE THING SUPERLATIVELY WELL 











is a RECITAL SINGER and devotes himself 
exclusively to that field. 


New York and Philadelphia critics again agree in 
recognizing him as a MASTER of his profession: 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Oscar Seagle’s recital a brilliant 
musical event. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


Oscar Seagle stands in the high- 
est rank as a singer and an in- 
terpreter. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Mr. Seagle’s voice is one of 
much sensuous beauty and his 
tones produced with ease and 
fluency. 


PHILA. LEDGER 


His voice is one of grace and 
power and it is a lesson in sing- 
ing to hear him. 


EVENING SUN 
Seagle’s Many Encores. 


Oscar Seagle, at his song recital 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday even- 
ing, had to give almost as many 
encores and repetitions as there 
were songs on his programme. 
His audience, with an Oliver 
Twist greediness for more, 
seemed never willing to let him 
go. French, Hungarian, Irish 
and Old English encores were 
called for and delivered in 
good grace and as good voice. 


SEAGLE 





One of them, after an effect- 
ively dramatic piece by Duparc, 
turned out to be written by the 
same composer while Hage- 
man’s “‘May Night,” with its 
shimmering accompaniment, 
had not only to be repeated but 
also to be followed by another 
piece of Hageman’s, who was 
at the piano. The name of it, 
appropriately, was ‘“‘Do Not 
Go, My Love,’’—and the audi- 
It waited for three 
more encores. 





ence didn't. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


An audience of uncom- 
mon numbers and appreciation. 
Mr. Seagle has rarely sung 
with more variety of dynamic 
expression and playful fancy. 





NEW YORK SUN 

The audience was large and 
manifested warm approval of 
the singer's delightful art, now 
familiar to local music lovers. 


PHILA. NORTH-AMERICAN 
To natural beauty of voice, Mr. 
Seagle adds the refined artistry 
of one skilled in a variety of 
vocal expression. 








February Tour: 


2d Farmville, Va. 

6th Peoria, Il. 

8th Minneapolis, Minn. 
12th Chattanooga, Tenn. 
13th Selma, Ala. 
15th Memphis, Tenn. 
17th Denton, Texas 
20th Shawnee, Okla. 
22d Amarillo, Texas 
28th Philadelphia, Pa. 


Festival Engagements: 
April 23rd, Little Rock, Ark. 
May 2d Kansas City, Mo. 


Chickering 





Address Secretary, 
Hotel Majestic, 
New York, N.Y. 


or 


Exclusive Management of 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 
One West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Piano Used 
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Tollefsen Trio Returns from Successful 
Midwinter Tour 


The Tollefsen Trio has just returned 
from a highly successful midwinter tour. 
On Jan. 8, the trio appeared before the 
Chaminade Society of Hackensack, N. J., 
with Mrs. Irving W. Banta, soprano. 
The next day the Tollefsens were heard 
at the Marcato Music Club in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., where they played Rubin- 
stein’s E Flat Trio, the Theme and 
Variations from the Tschaikowsky Trio 
and shorter pieces by Arbos, Arensky 
and Godard. Under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society of Detroit, the 
Tollefsens were heard on Jan. 12 in a 
“high school concert for young people” 
in the auditorium of Central High 
School. The final concert of this tour 
was in Schenectady, N. Y., on Jan. 13, 
when they played Beethoven and Tschai- 
kowsky trios. At each occasion the in- 
dividual members, Carl H. Tollefsen, vio- 
lin; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, piano, and 
Willem Durieux, ’cello, played _ solo 
groups, winning marked favor. Their 
work met with such warm approval that 
they were immediately re-engaged for 
appearances next season in Hackensack 
and Detroit. 


Concert of Irish Songs Stirs Worcester 
Music-Lovers 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 15.—A _ con- 
cert of Irish songs, given in Poli’s The- 
ater last night, under the auspices of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, proved 
to be one of exceptional appeal. It was 
heard by an audience of more than 2000. 
The artists, Marie Narelle, soprano, and 
John Parnell, tenor, assisted by Kath- 
leen Narelle, accompanist and pianist, 
moved the audience greatly. Each of the 
singers gave two groups of songs, nearly 
all being familiar Irish airs. Tumultu- 
ous applause followed their efforts. 
Especially fine was the work of Marie 
Narelle. Two piano numbers, Percy 
Grainger’s “Irish Air” and Chopin’s G 
Minor Ballade, were included in the pro- 
vram. a: te Ba 





Walter Pulitzer’s Second January Mu- 
sicale 


For Walter Pulitzer’s second Janu- 
ary musicale and reception at his home 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 21, a special 
program was arranged by Beatrice Bow- 
man, soprano, and Rudolph Bauerkeller, 
violinist. A large gathering of noted 
artists, many of whom assisted, were 
present, among them being Andreas Dip- 
pel, Signor G. Sulli, Andres de Segurola, 
Mile. Sapio, Beverly Sitgreaves, Leila 
Bathurst, William Bonnelli, Robert 
Vivian, Helen Moller, Herman Wasser- 
man, Georges Barrére, Thuel Burnham, 
Mme. Berthelot de la Boileverie, Marie 
Kenny, Lydia Lindgren, Max Jacobs, 
Flavia Arcaro, Max Liebling, Martin 
Richardson and Wilfred, lute player. 





Wynne Pyle on a Two Months’ Concert 
Tour 


Wynne Pyle, the brilliant pianist, left 
New York on Jan. 20 for a two months’ 
concert tour. She is to be soloist on the 
midwinter tour of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, appearing with that 
organization in Minneapolis, San An- 
tonio, Houston and New Orleans, in the 
last place in the Philharmonic course. 
Her other engagements on this tour 
include an appearance with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis. Just 
before leaving the city Miss Pyle con- 
cluded arrangements with Haensel & 
Jones, by which she will appear under 
their management during the coming 
season. 





_ K. C. Cranston, tenor, gave a recital 
in Bramwell, W. Va., on Jan. 11, accom- 
panied by Mabel Baker. 














SAN DIEGO FETES MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
HEAD OF ITS “NEW BAYREUTH” PROJECT 


















































Mme. Schumann-Heink Reviewing the Twenty-First Infantry at San 
The Contralto Is Second from the Left in the Group of 


Diego. 
Four in Front of the Pillar. 


AN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 15. 





to found a new Bayreuth at this city. 


Exposition grounds. 
standard of colors. 


Seldom if ever in the history of this 

country has a community been so proud of one of its artist citizens 
and has evidenced this pride so concretely as San Diego has lately paid 
its tribute to Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is at the head of the project 


Says the San Diego Union 
editorially concerning the projected annual festival: “Of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s love for San Diego there is no doubt. 
paid no greater tribute to it than to give it these festivals. 
as is San Diego’s love for Mme. Schumann-Heink, it will be still 
greater when the benefits of the plan are realized and appreciated.” 

As one mark of respect to the beloved contralto the Twenty-first 
Infantry, stationed at San Diego, gave a review in her honor at the 

In turn, the diva presented to the regiment a 
The large photograph above shows a salute to the 
colors presented by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is seen as the second 
from the left in the quartet of figures in front of the pillar. 

As has been related, Mme. Schumann-Heink received a medal from 











She could have 
And, great 


the San Diego Exposition, President G. A. Davidson making the pres- 


entation before 30,000 spectators. 





A Snapshot of Mme. Schumann-Heink, Taken 
During the Exercises in San Diego 





BOSTON OPERA AT CAPITAL 


Three Days’ Visit Greatly Enjoyed— 
President Wilson Hears “Faust” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene the national capital had a short 
season of grand opera by the Boston- 
National Company Jan. 11, 12 and 13. 
Official, social and musical Washington 
turned out en masse for each perform- 
ance. Opening with “Aida” and closing 
with “Faust” the season was an artistic 
success. In order to accommodate the 
patrons, Mrs. Greene secured Poli’s The- 
ater for these performances. 

Each artist performed his duties with 
splendid finish. Giovanni Zenatello as 
Rhadames and Maria Gay as Amneris in 
“Aida” were inspiring. Maggie Teyte, a 
Washington favorite, was captivating in 





IMPERIAL OPERA, VIENNA 


“La Bohéme” and “Faust,” while the 
Japanese soprano, Miura, charmed in 
“Tris.” Both chorus and orchestra de- 
serve mention for their excellent artistic 
support of the principals. 

A feature of the performance of 
“Faust” was the attendance of President 
and Mrs. Wilson. W. 4H. 





Joseph Bonnet to Make His American 
Début Jan. 30 


Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished 
French organist, will be heard for the 
first time in New York on the evening 
of Jan. 30 in the Great Hall of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. M. Bon- 
net, who has come to America under the 
auspices of the French-American Asso- 
ciation for Musical Art, will be assisted 
by Mme. Gills, a French soprano of high 
standing. 
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EDNA DE LIMA °*?«~ 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


CHICAGO RECITAL, ILLINOIS THEATRE, 
SUNDAY, MARCH 18th, 3:30 P. M. 


Comments on her New York Recital, Oct. 23, 1916 





STOKOWSKI IN WASHINGTON 





Samaroff Soloist with Orchestra—Hear 
Leila Holterhoff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Under 
the local management of T. Arthur 
Smith, the third concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra series was heard on 
Jan. 16, when the “Schéherazade” Suite, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, was given with bril- 
liancy and tone coloring that thrilled un- 
der the baton of Leopold Stokowski. 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, pianist, was the 
soloist, offering with wonderful power 
and artistic finish the D Minor Concerto 
of Brahms. 

The artist for the week at the Li- 
brary of Congress was the blind lieder 
singer, Leila’ Holterhoff, who gave songs 
that charmed in their interpretation and 
beautiful tone. W. H. 
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She came to us practically unberalded. When and breadth, the finished legato that.they demand.’’ “She is a very interesting artist. Her voice is 
she had brought her entertainment.to an end she New York Times, Oct. 24, 1916. pleasing to hear and she has a fine, easy grasp 
had written her name in the record among those ‘Nature was bountiful in bestowing upon Miss de of interpretative matters.’’—-New York Herald, 
who the discriminating oeunrers of good eaems Lima a voice of rare beauty and a temperament Oct, 24, 1916 

‘ will be glad to see in the lists again. The fine neither too aggressive nor too contained. er ; = Side : a eels E 

' natural quality of her voice, sympathetic and in singing showed good qualities of style and inter a Fm tg gy 2 nae 

‘ yratiating, was exhibited in the French songs, pretation.’’—New York Sun, Oct. 24, 1916. 7. ) , Bve gl a . 24, 191 

- especially Debussy’s ‘‘Les Cloches.’’—-H. E, Kreh ‘‘She made an impression that will assure her wel ‘She is uncommonly intelligent and meets the spirit 

’ hiel, in New York Tribune, Oct. 24, 1916 “ome when she sings again. She has a voice of of the song very well. werthermore ae Got? is 

' Ss j j i 3 { arti . quali oy t ‘i lve ‘or ; , ar i she has an excellent sense 0 e@ poetic, 
She disclosed fine qualities as an artist In her juality. Veu York Evening World, Oct. 24, lear ind shi ; 

" first group of old songs there were the suavity 1916 New York Staats Zeitung, Oct. 24, 1916. 
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MRS. H. H. A. 


BEACH 


Critical Verdicts After Playing 
Her Own Piano Concerto with 
St. Louis Symphony, Jan. 12 
and 13, 1917: 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 13. 
(By Richard L. Stokes) 

Yesterday’s Symphony Orchestra concert 
at the Odeon was one of those rare events 
which exact the use of superlatives. The 
heroine of the triumph was Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, considered the most notable woman 
composer in musical history, who proved her 
self not only one of the great virtuoso pianists 
of the day, but a composer of brilliant genius, 
irrespective of sex. The audience was in size 
one of the largest and in enthusiasm the most 
warmly responsive of the year. 

As the panorama of the concerto’s first 
movement began to rush past, one’s first im- 
pression was that here was one of the most 
amazing bravura displays ever conceived. 
There appeared to be an incessant blaze of 
fireworks, both in orchestra and piano. But 
soon it was borne in upon the mind that 
every one of these dazzling notes had its in- 
evitable place and meaning; that not one of 
them was introduced for mere ornament or 
parade; and then came the discovery that 
Mrs. Beach is a modern American not only 
by birth but in genius, that what seemed 
pyrotechnics was merely speed, and that, in 
these days of motor cars and telephone, her 
inspiration does not saunter along on foot, 
but travels with the velocity of a Twentieth 
Century express. 

And her inspiration had not only blinding 
speed, but also unflagging vitality, another 
American trait. One marveled at the inex- 
haustible fount of energy from which poured 
forth this racing torrent of ideas. The proof 
of abounding life lay in the total absence of 
any sign of effort, any symptom of strain. 

Likewise American was her willingness to 
experiment, especially in orchestral ef- 
fects. She was not content merely to pour 
her thoughts into the ancient symphonic mold. 
In the scherzo was something never before 
attempted in composition, a ‘‘perpetuum 
mobile’ figuration for the piano, with the 
orchestra carrying the melodies. 

Despite its prevailing chromatic hues, in 
melody, harmony and counterpoint, the con- 
certo abounded in clearly discernible tunes. 
The consequence is that although the work 
is technically most difficult—only a pianist 
and orchestra of the utmost expertness could 
perform it—there is also a fascinating popu- 
lar appeal. 

The soloist appearing in the double role of 
executant and composer, was applauded ar- 
dently after each movement, and at the end 
received no less than an ovation. Despite 


the exhausting nature of the task she had 
just performed, she willingly granted an 
encore, playing a darting, scintillant ‘little 





piece of her own, fittingly named ‘‘Fireflies,’’ - 


#K 


St. Louis Times, Jan. 18. 
(By Albert C. Wegman) 

The foremost woman composer of America 
has invented themes that show decided orig- 
inality, in addition to the strength and 
beauty that one would reasonably expect 
from the muse of so distinguished a musician. 


She seems most resourceful as well, and 
handles her material expertly, and with rare 
taste. 

This concerto was written nearly eighteen 
years ago, and either Mrs. Beach has been 
very selfish, in that she has reserved the 
composition for her use exclusively, or else 
=e virtuosi of the day have overlooked a 


KK 


St. Loute Republic, Jan. 13. 
(By Homer Moore) 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the star of the 
Symphony concert yesterday afternoon in the 
Odeon. Indeed, she was the double star, 
for she shone both as composer am as pianist. 
Her own concerto in C sharp minor was the 
center of interest in the program, and it 


came in the center of the program where 
solo numbers rightfully belong. Mrs. Beach 
has made a reputation as the ‘‘leading Amer- 
ican woman composer’? and there seems to 
be no question about her deserving her repu- 
tation. She possesses the musicianship to 
conceive a composition upon a large scale and 
to realize it on paper and in the concert- 
room. She knows how to write for the or- 
chestra, and, of course, understands the full 
eapacity of the piano. 


HK 


St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Jan. 13. 
(By Richard Spamer) 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, America’s most dis- 
tinguished woman composer and pianist, in- 
gratinted herself at once with the large au- 
dience at the Odeon by her genuine, unaf- 


fected manner at the instrument, no less than 
by the effectiveness of her ‘‘Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra,’’ in C_ sharp 
minor. Solidity of learning as a musician 
and thoroughness of performance as a soloist 
characterized her work.. The orchestral ar- 
rangement of the concerto revealed itself as 
a specially commendatory feature. 
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Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

















MUCK INTRODUCES 
AMERICAN NOVELTY 


Edward Ballantine’s ‘‘Eve of St. 
Agnes” Placed on Boston 
Symphony Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1917. 


HE Symphony Concerts of Jan. 19 
and 20 brought forward the first per- 
formance anywhere of the symphonic 
poem, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” by Ed- 
ward Ballantine, who is an instructor 
in the department of music at Harvard 
University. Mr. Ballantine, although 
only in his thirtieth year, does not at- 
tempt to compose in the manner of 
Strauss. The usual modern orchestra, in- 
cluding English horn, bass clarinet, 
double bassoon and celesta, is sufficient 
for him to express his ideas, although he 
does ask here for a set of three kettle- 
drums. Some young college men of this 
age or younger have felt a little cramped 
with an orchestra of only this size. 
Mr. Ballantine based his score, not 
photographically as he explains, but 


freely upon Keats’ poem. Certainly any 
appreciation of his music and probably 
any true estimate of it should be found 
outside of its relation to the poem. 
Some may call this text of Keats’ sensu- 
ous, but it is a simpering sensuousness. 
A sickly sentimentality o’ercasts it. The 
color is skin deep, that of words rather 
than the deeper pictures of thought. 

Had Mr. Ballantine taken the old 
legend of the saint who was miraculously 
preserved by heavenly thunder and light- 
ning from public despoliation if not 
from execution, he would have found 
firmer soil on which to build. When 
Keats is sufficiently virile to talk of 
“barbarian hordes” and “hyena foemen” 
we rejoice with him for the moment. Mr. 
Ballantine has made a commendable ef- 
fort to be heroic in the same episode, and 
has been illusive in the opening mood of 
the winter’s cold. 

But his poem is better considered for 
itself. It discloses not a little refinement 
in imagination and delicacy of taste. In 
general, the vein of mysticism, of legen- 
dary lore and its personages is well de- 
fined. The thematic ideas have substance 
and show character. The development is 
resourceful and seldom, except in the 


final pages, does it grow discursive.. 


There are happy effects in orchestration, 
yet the composer does not rely on cleverly 
devised bits of color merely to gain fa- 
vor. There is the evidence of sincerity 
and of a clear, if not yet of a phenomenal 
gift which should lead to other things. 
The composer rose from his seat on the 
floor to acknowledge applause. 

Louise Homer of the Metropolitan 
Opera House sang with vocal prodigality 
two arias from Bach, “It Is Finished,” 
from the “St. John Passion,” and “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” both of them for 
the church rather than the concert room, 
and three songs by her husband; “From 
the Brake the Nightingale,” “Sing to 
Me, Sing” and “The Song of the Shirt.” 

Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave in- 
spired performances of the “Unfinished” 
Symphony and the Paris version of the 
Introduction and _  Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser.”’ W.A 





Form Community Opera Club in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jan. 20.—Steps 
were taken to organize a community 
opera club by a number of local mu- 
sicians and lovers of music, who met on 
Jan. 17 in the home of Mrs. A. G. Lan- 
caster. Plans for the formation of the 
club were outlined by G. R. Eckert, di- 
rector of public school music, who, it is 
expected, will act as director of the body. 
Every local singer and player will be 
given an opportunity to perform. It is 
hoped to produce one of the lighter 
operas, using the dues paid by the asso- 
ciate members. At this first meeting Ed- 
ward T. Meek was appointed business 
manager and Elliott Harvey secretary. 





Mme. Hassler-Fox Concludes Tour 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox is working 
on new programs in her home in White 
Plains, having returned from her highly 
successful concert tour of four weeks in 
New England and the West. The cities 
visited by the contralto were Minne- 
apolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Pittsburgh, Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 
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To Music Teachers and Students : 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional #% 
musical ‘circles at present, proposes— 


lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
of PIANO LESSONS” 


Editor-in-Chief 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
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Co-Editors 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
EMIL SAUER 
The Late W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Executive Editor 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 
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is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of carefully graded Lessons, 
Exercises, Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables all earnest teachers and pupils 
to meet the most exacting requirements. 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano Teacher, Public School, 
Conservatory and University to work in perfect harmony with each other. Thousands of 
schools, conservatories, and private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent Educational 
Institutions have approved it as a means of allowing 
School Credit for outside Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for inspection to 
those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 
pupils. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


916-918 Olive Street 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Hear Edison Records! | 








Address: Music League of America, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NEW LAURELS FOR MME. MULFORD 





Popular Contralto Wins Favor 
Through Several Concert 
Appearances in the East 


HIS season has been a notably active 
one for Mme. Florence Mulford, the 
Metropolitan Opera contralto, who has 
been heard frequently in concerts. Al- 


ways recognized as an artist of signally 
fine vocal gifts, Mme. Mulford has won 
new laurels lately through the high 
standard of artistry evidenced in her in- 
terpretations. 
Recently, at Newport, R. I., this ster- 
ling artist gave a song recital under the 
auspices of the Newport Philharmonic 
Society. Her program included Bach’s 
“Slumber, Beloved,” from the Christmas 
Oratorio; Schumann’s “Réslein,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau,” Schumann’s 
“Br Ist’s,” Grieg’s “Ein Traum,” and 
numbers by Eugen Haile, Richard Trunk, 
Gustav Brecher, Richard Strauss, En- 
rique Granados, Delibes, Franck, Bem- 
berg, Duparc, Bimboni, Carpenter, 
Schindler and S. Coleridge Taylor. 
Local critics marvelled at the beauty 
of Mme. Mulford’s voice and the rare in- 
telligence with which she employed her 
artistic resources. Her singing of songs 
in English was particularly admired. 
Following the success of Mme. Mul- 
ford’s appearance on Jan. 12, with the 
Jersey City Choral Society, reviewed 





Mme. Florence Mulford, Contralto 


elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the contralto was engaged to 
appear with three other choruses, con- 
ducted as this one was, by Arthur D. 
Woodruff. 

Mme. Mulford is the soloist at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, and is also 
prominent as a vocal teacher. 





BUSY ARTISTS UNDER 
THE PEASE MANAGEMENT 





Mme. Frijsh, Miss Gates, Oscar Seagle, 
Esther Dale and Roderick White 
in Many Engagements 


The office of Florence L. Pease, the 
concert manager, bears all the earmarks 
of a busy season. During December and 


January concerts, recitals and private 
engagements followed in such quick suc- 
cession that Miss Pease and her artists 
have been put through their paces catch- 
ing trains and keeping dates according 
to schedule. 

A glance over Miss Pease’s January 
bookings shows scarcely an unfilled date, 
three or more artists sometimes appear- 
ing on the same date respectively in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and fre- 
quently two appearing as soloists on the 
same date in individual engagements. 
This was the case last week, when Povla 
Frijsh, the Danish soprano, sang the 
“Marseillaise” in Chicago with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, while Winifred Christie, 


the Scottish pianist, appeared there in 
her own recital at the Playhouse. 

Mme. Frijsh, who has already sung in 
Boston a number of times this season, 
began the new year with a successful re- 
cital there, assisted by Jean Verd, the 
French pianist. In addition to several 
private recitals in New York, she has 
filled an engagement at the Century 
Theater, and this week returns to Bos- 
ton, where both she and Miss Christie 
appear at one of the Sunday concerts at 
Symphony Hall with the Longy Club. 
Miss Christie, who played with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra shortly before 
her first New York recital, gives her 
second recital here on Jan. 29, and Mme. 
Frijsh’s New York recital is booked for 
Feb. 2. 

Lucy Gates, the coloratura soprano, 
sang during the week at Dobbs Ferry, 
returning to New York the same eve- 
ning to catch the midnight train for 
Baltimore, where she appeared the fol- 
lowing evening with the Baltimore Or- 
chestra. Immediately upon her return 
Miss Gates will sing at the Bagby Mon- 
day Morning at the Waldorf in the trio 
from the Mozart opera, “Impresario.” 
This engagement will be followed by one 


at Cambridge, where she sings both at 
Radcliffe and Harvard. Miss Gates makes 
her last appearance for January at Yale 
University. 

Oscar Seagle, the baritone, appeared 
at a Monday morning musicale in Phila- 
delphia early in the month; sang at 
Princeton the day after his New York 
recital; at the Harvard Club a day or 
so later; in a recital at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute during the same week, closing 
his engagements for the month with an 
appearance with the Schola Cantorum 
at Carnegie Hall on the last day of Janu- 
ary. On Feb. 1 Mr. Seagle begins his 
second tour this season of the South and 
Middle West with successive engage- 
ments during the entire month. 

Esther Dale, the soprano, sang last 
week at Smith College in the “Messiah” 
with Marie Morrisey, Lambert Murphy 
and Arthur Middleton. Jean Verd, pian- 
ist, and Nicola Thomas, violinist, gave a 
successful recital at the Cort Theater last 
week. Mr. Verd also has appeared this 
month with the String Quartet of the 
Baltimore Orchestra in César Franck’s 
quintet, and was the soloist at the con- 
cert given by the Nylic Choral Society at 
AXolian Hall this week, as well as as- 
sisting at the joint recital of Susan Met- 
calf and Pablo Casals. 

Roderick White, the violinist, has just 
returned from an extended tour of the 
Middle West, two of his concerts being 
in Grand Rapids and Wichita, Kan. 


PRESIDENT’S NIECE IN 
AN ALBANY RECITAL 


Mrs. Anne Howe Cothran Gains Ap- 
plause of a Distinguished Audience 
‘by Her Artistic Singing 








Mrs. Anne Howe Cothran, a niece of 
President Wilson, gave a delightful re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Hotel Ten 
Eyck at Albany on Jan. 15. Mrs. Coth- 
ran, who has been studying for three 
years with Ross David, the prominent 
New York vocal teacher, is this year ap- 
pearing in concert in a professional way, 
and her Albany concert followed a suc- 
cessful appearance in Pittsburgh. 

At her recital at the Ten Eyck she 
sang songs in German by Franz and 
Grieg, Homer’s “Dearest,” Ronald’s “A 
Little Winding Road,” Campbell-Tipton’s 
“The Spirit Flower,’ and songs’ by 
Schindler and La Forge. Her singing 
was extremely artistic and showed the 
excellence of her training under Mr. 
David. She was applauded enthusiastic- 
ally by a distinguished audience and was 
entertained at luncehon on the same day 
by Mrs. Martin H. Glynn, wife of the 
former Governor of New York State. 
Mrs. Cothran will appear at a concert 
given by the Women of the South Club in 
New York on Feb. 1. 












































SERIOUS MUSICIANSHIP IN 
ELIAS BREESKIN’S DEBUT 


Youthful Violinist Plays an Ambitious 
Program in Refined and Thought- 
ful Style 





ELIAS BREESKIN, Violin Recital, A€éolian 
Hall, evening, Jan. 20. Accompanist, 
Irene Schwarcz. Assistant, Frederick An- 
drews, organist. The program: 


Concerto, G Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez (with 


piano and organ accompaniment); Sonata, 
No. 1, (unaccompanied), Bach; Sarabande 
and Allegretto, Corelli-Kreisler; Fugue, Tar- 
tini-Kreisler; ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; 
Air, Goldmark; “Grand Etude de Concert,” 


Kneisel; “Voice of the Woods,” Paganini- 
Vogrich ; Polonaise Brilliante, Wieniawski. 
Mr. Breeskin is one of the most serious 
and musicianly violinists heard this sea- 
son. His tone is sufficiently warm and 
penetrating; his intonation is almost in- 
variably accurate, and his style is 
thoughtful and refined. Mr. Breeskin’s is 
not a showy technique, but it is substan- 
tial, and ample for almost all require- 
ments. At times he bowed a bit stiffly, 
so that one suspected a slight rigidity 
and tightness of the wrist. This, how- 
ever, may have been owing to the nervous 
excitement which usually handicaps 
young artists making their recital débuts. 
The Adagio of the Vivaldi Concerto 
Mr. Breeskin played beautifully. His 
conception of the sublime slow section 
of the Bach Sonata was similarly lofty. 
The Corelli and Tartini works were 
played artistically and the boresome Lalo 
“symphonie” was satisfyingly performed. 
Mr. Breeskin’s last group also merited 
the long-drawn and resounding applause 
with which the big audience expressed 
its gratification. Miss Schwarez accom- 
panied in a satisfactory style and Mr. 
Andrews was an efficient coadjutor in 
the Vivaldi music. It seemed to the re- 
viewer that the organ simply smudged 
the accompaniment. This, of course, was 
not the fault of the organist; it inhered 
in the arrangement. B. R. 





Ornstein Imparts Futuristic Flavor to 
His Meal with “Diet Squad” 


Leo Ornstein recently lunched with 
the New York police “rookies” who have 
been trying the experiment of living on 
twenty-five cents a day. After the meal 
the young pianist played for the men. 
Among his numbers was a futuristic 
piece which one of the “rookies” named 
the “Calory Rag.” 





For the big lake celebration at Scran- 
ton, Pa., on Feb. 15, Mary Jordan will 
probably be engaged as soloist. This will 
make her second appearance in Scranton 
within a year. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Publicity as the Local Manager Views it 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Publicity is the thing. Of all the prob- 
lems that confront the local manager, 
the methods and means of advertising his 
attractions are the most important and 
should receive a large part of his atten- 
tion. He cannot have too much publicity, 
providing it is dignified and interesting. 
Of the three most common channels of 


publicity, i. e., newspaper, billboard and 
direct by mail, there is no question that 
newspaper advertising is the most neces- 
sary, and the most effective. 

Newspaper “readers,” interesting cuts, 
human interest stories, and display ads 
should play the most important part in 
any campaign. 

Next in importance is the direct by 
mail folder or letter. And here the pro- 
moter must use sound judgment. He 
must learn to discriminate. Anything 
sent through the mail to a prospective 
subscriber must be high class. It must 
look interesting or it will not be opened, 
and the announcement that is not opened 
is, of course, wasted. 

If the printed matter be of unusual 
shape or size, a neat border design will 
sometimes work wonders. Literature of 
any kind sent out on a subscription mail- 
ing list should always be addressed by 
hand. Ninety per cent of such matter is 
sent to women, and women have come to 
consider typed addresses as belonging to 
the circulars of the cheaper class—“just 
some advertisement.” It will always pay 
to use a two cent stamp, and an an- 
nouncement inclosed in a plain white en- 
velope, of good stock, addressed in a neat 
hand in ink and carried as first class 
matter will reach home every time. ; 

Billboarding is the last “knock-out” in 
putting over a concert. In some indescrib- 
able way a billboard places a concert 
artist in the “big time” class, and an ef- 
fective lithograph stays in the mind of 
the reader. 

Dignity is a thing always to be con- 
sidered. I have heard of managers using 
a card decorated with flaming banners 
and posters of the artist to advertise a 
concert. This could not help but react, 
as the concert was immediately put into 
the 10-20-30 vaudeville class in the 
minds of many. mene 

A recital of any sort is a dignified af- 
fair, and the sort of advertising that 
would appeal to any but high-class minds 
is absolutely wasted. 

There are an endless variety of ways 
to advertise a concert course that are out 
of the ordinary, and many of them are 
extremely effective and could be applied 
in a great many communities, and every 
local manager has his own ideas and uses 
them. In a city surrounded by smaller 
cities and towns, and one that has come 
to be recognized as rather a musical cen- 
ter, the telegraph can sometimes be used. 
I know of a city of approximately 75,000 
persons in the Middle West, surrounded 
by a dozen or more towns of from ten to 
twenty thousand. The local manager in 
the larger city secured a list of some of 
the more prominent women in each of the 
smaller cities and two days ‘before his 
opening concert sent them each a night 
letter inquiring about their reservations. 
About fifty messages were sent alto- 
gether, as he included the very small 
towns in a radius of one hundred miles 
that had good railroad connections. The 
night letters cost twenty-five cents each, 
and the results were wonderful. Recog- 
nition flatters any woman, especially if 
it comes by telegraph. Most of these 
“women immediately called their friends 
py telephone and formed little parties for 
‘the concert, and not one of them failed 
to mention that she had received a tele- 
gram from Mr. , the manager. 
Many of them wired back for reserva- 
tions. : 
= If a city has a convention, fair or any 
large gathering of people, the local man- 
‘ager should be there with some sort of a 
boost for his series. Sometimes a booth 
at an exposition, containing pictures and 
advertising matter, and with a Victrola 
to play the records of the artists, affords 
an economical means of promoting a se- 


ries. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 











the very best way for a manager to gain 
friends and hold them is the personal 
call. You have all the advantage when 
you can talk to your prospect direct, and 
don’t fail to take along some interesting 
pictures of the artists and if possible, 
leave one now and then where it will ac- 
complish the most good. 
Very truly yours, 
MERLE ARMITAGE. 
WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 20, 1917. 





Mr. Casals and the Mendelssohn “Spring 
Song” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Jan. 20 I see a letter 
in which Mr. Karl Sherman takes to 
task Pablo Casals and other noted for- 
eign artists for what he calls “playing 
down” to their audiences in America. 

He cites, as an instance, that at a re- 
cent Biltmore Musicale, Mr. Casals fol- 
lowed his performance of the Boéllmann 
“Symphonic Variations” with a group of 
short pieces, among them the Mendels- 
sohn “Song Without Words,” which the 
gentle Stephen Heller dubbed “Spring 
Song” and which we know by that title. 
Mr. Sherman objects because an artist of 
Mr. Casals’s stature plays this compo- 
sition, offering as a reason the fact that 
it is “beloved of the vaudeville theater 
orchestra, maltreated by classic dancers 
and manhandled in ragtime by composers 
of popular songs.” This is all very true, 
but it has nothing to do with the fact 
that the Mendelssohn composition is as 
lovely a piece of pure, melodic writing as 
the literature of music contains. I doubt 
if Mr. Casals knows that a “Spring 
Song” Rag exists, or rather existed two 
years ago! 

Let me explain that it is just the artist 
of first rank, like Pablo Casals, who can 
take a composition like Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” hackneyed as it is, and 
give it the dignity which it possesses—a 
dignity of which millions of perform- 
ances have tended to rob it and which 
can be brought back to it in performance 
only by the supreme artist of the Casals 
type. The débutante would not think of 
placing it on his recital program; the 
master does so, for he is not influenced 
by the fact that it has become so popu- 
lar that it is known now as a household 
rather than as a concert number. In line 
with this, let me recall the consternation 
of many, several years ago, when it was 
learned that Max Pauer, the distin- 
guished pianist, was to make his Amer- 
ican début in the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Concerto. “A conservatory work! A 
student concerto!” was the cry. But 
Max Pauer came and played it and estab- 
lished himself at once as a great pianist. 
He brought the concerto back to its right- 
ful place of respect through his masterly 
presentation of it. The same applies to 
Ysaye playing a Viotti concerto, Zimbal- 
ist Pierné’s hackneyed Serenade, Maud 
Powell De Bériot’s Seventh Concerto and 
Paderewski Chopin’s “Military” Polon- 
aise. 

Later in his letter Mr. Sherman, after 
suggesting that Mr. Casals was probably 
informed that he had “better tickle their 
ears with some cheap melody,” states: 
“Tt is not necessary to feed them upon 
the ‘Triumerei,’ ‘Spring Song’ type of 
musical fare. They have reached a point 
of sophistication somewhat higher than 
that.” Alack! Alas! If America has 
reached a point in her musical develop- 
ment where the innocent perfection of 
Schumann’s “Traumerei” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” no longer has an 
appeal and place, then we are in a bad 
way musically, which we know is not 
the case. 

Mr. Sherman seems in his letter to 
be pleased with the musical value of the 
Boéllmann “Symphonic Variations.” I 
wonder if he thinks they are as impor- 
tant musically, or will live as long, as 
Schumann’s “Traiumerei” or Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song.” He says that these 
latter “are found chiefly in the répertoire 
of ‘little Nellie,’ who plays her wheezy 
melodeon upon the farm.” “Little Nel- 
lie” will never play the Boéllmann Vari- 
ations, for Boéllmann, fine composer that 
he was, will never come close enough to 
the people to be found except in the city 
places. 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. 


New York, Jan. 20, 1917. 





In Defense of the “Spring Song” 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

In a letter to the Open Forum of Jan. 
20, Mr. Karl Sherman inveighs against 
Pablo Casals for playing Mendelssohn’s 


so-called “Spring Song” to a Biltmore 
Musicale audience, describing this as 
‘playing down’ to what they (famous 
foreign artists) evidently suppose to be 
the low tastes of our American public.” 
Mr. Sherman’s naiveté is charming; hear 
his arguments: The “Spring Song” has 
been promiscuously and often vulgarly 
exploited; it has been wheezed on “little 
Nellie’s melodion.” Therefore it is 
“threadbare rubbish” to be “thrown out 
as a sop” to “these people who have not 
cultivated a taste for the best music.” 

Mr. Sherman, in his trembling eager- 
ness to shake a righteous finger at these 
supercilious foreign artists and to anni- 
hilate forever the unutterably banal (his 
own phraseology) “Spring Song,” over- 
looks a thing or two. Pablo Casals 
and every other artist worthy of the 
name knows what Mr. Sherman is too 
“cultivated” to know or never knew— 
that this same bemauled and abused 
Mendelssohn “Song Without Words” rep- 
resents one of the very choicest musical 
inspirations that has ever descended to 
mortal man. It is so pure, so placid, with 
such a serene and fragile loveliness, that 
a century of ignorant torment will not 
affect in the least its exquisite appeal. 
It is a gem of clearest ray, perfect in 
balance, shape and harmony. 
_ But why go further? Great music is 
its own champion. Artists, big, smal? 
and nondescript, will continue to play 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” (another perennial 
masterpiece in miniature that Mr. Sher- 
man dares belittle) long after a number 
of more pretentious but vastly less hu- 
man creations have been consigned to 
oblivion. And until our American public 
makes a cult of snobbishness it will con- 
tinue to love and enjoy frankly these 
same little gems. ; 

ROGER BERNHARD. 
New York, Jan. 22, 1917. 





Why Opera and Concert Calendars Were 
Eliminated 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
_ May I inquire why you no longer give 
in MusicAL AMERICA a list of coming 
New York concerts and a list of the 
operas for the coming week. I presume 
there are good reasons, so I’d be glad to 
know them. Yours truly, 
HARRIET E. RALLION. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 21, 1917. 


{As these queries may have puzzled 
other readers we may explain that the 
two calendars mentioned were eliminated 
for the following reasons: In the first 
place, MusSIcCAL AMERICA is a national 
weekly, not a New York weekly, and thus 
we deemed it best to devote the space for- 
merly occupied by the New York opera 
and concert calendars to other material 
of more general value to the country at 
large, since these columns were of use 
‘chiefly to persons in the vicinity of New 
York, who could secure the information 
in the daily papers. Secondly, we took 
into consideration the fact that many of 
the dates listed in the concert calendar 
were already included in the “Advance 
Bookings” column. Further, we consid- 
ered that in the case of the opera calen- 
dar the information (for persons in other 


parts of the country) was virtually du- 
plicated in our accounts of the perform- 
ances themselves. Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





From an Admirer of “Meistersinger” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Newly arrived from Paris, where Ger- 
man opera is out of favor, I hurried to 
the Metropolitan “Meistersinger.” I 
must voice the tremendous satisfaction 
which this ripe work of genius brings. 
To speak in materialistic terms, it is 
like a full meal of real food to a hungry 
man who has been trying for months to 
“piece out” with alternate sweets and 
relishes. 

The Metropolitan representation is a 
good one. To be sure the decoration is 
in the style of 1890 instead of 1917, but 
it is the best of its kind. Mr. Bodanzky 
gave a deeper interpretation than last 
year, though he is a little suave for the 
robust atmosphere of the old trade-guild 
town. But he drowned never a note, not 
even of Miss Hempel’s. The Beckmesser 
of Goritz is cut from the very fabric of 
humor, and a distinct addition to the per- 
formance is the rich and beautiful con- 
tralto of Kathleen Howard. 

Oh! for the cessation of hgstilities 
which will restore this colossus to every 
opera house in the world! 

Yours truly, 
ADOLPH ARENSEN. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1917. 





Finds Copy of Rachmaninoff Song 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

In your columns of Jan. 13 a sub- 
scriber asked for some information about 
Rachmaninoff’s “The Silent Night.” Per- 
haps I can be of assistance. After 
months of waiting and vain search I 
finally located at Schirmer’s, New York, 
a Russian edition with Russian and Ger- 
man text. The German title is “Wenn 
Nacht mich hiillte and Schweigen.” The 
song is published, I believe, by A. Gu- 
theid, Moscow, and I was told that the 
English edition could not be obtained in 
this country. Yours truly, 

Louis M. METCALF. 

ANNAPOLIS, MD., Jan. 18, 1917. 





JULES FALK’S RECITAL 





Scores in Johnstown, Pa.. 


Concert 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Jan. 22.—A _ violin 
recital of great interest was given by 
Jules Falk at the Cambria Theater, 
Johnstown, on Jan. 19, under the auspices 
of the Johnstown College of Music. The 
violinist received an ovation from a large 
number of enthusiastic hearers, with en- 
cores after each group of numbers. 

Mr. Falk played the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo, assisted by Malcolm Maynier, pian- 
ist, the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, 
the Beethoven-Kreisler Rondino and 
numbers by Bach, Haydn, Dittersdorf, 
Nachez and Hubay. 

Mr. Falk possesses excellent technique 
and performs in musicianly style. His 
playing reached the hearts of his hear- 
ers through its marked sympathetic 
qualities and potency of appeal. As a 
final encore the violinist played the Schu- 
bert “Ave Maria” beautifully. 

Mr. Maynier played solos by Stojow- 
ski, Rachmaninoff and Chopin and was 
also a capable accompanist. 


Violinist 

















The Success 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


at his 


3 HAVANA RECITALS 


: DECEMBER 2—4—6 y 


Press Opinions: 


“Ganz is a Chopin with the inspiration of Georges Sand.” 
“Rudolph Ganz is a colossus of the piano.” 


“Rudolph Ganz is the wizard of «the ‘keyboard.’ 


Management: 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 


‘ 


—Diario della Marina, Dec. 5th, 1916. 
—La Nacion, Dec. 5th, 1916. 
—El Triunfo, Dec. 6th, 1916. 
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TRI-CITY ORCHESTRA 
CONTINUES PROGRESS 


Concert in Davenport Given to 
Large Audience, Indicative of 
Public Support 


DAVENPORT, IA., Jan. 18.—Before an 
enthusiastic audience that filled nearly 
every seat in the house, the Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra, with Lucille Ste- 
yenson, soprano, of Chicago, as soloist, 
gave its second concert of the present 
season last Tuesday evening. 

The Elgar “Pomp and Circumstance” 
March was played by the orchestra with 
the needed breadth and swing: The two 
movements of the Mendelssohn “Scotch” 
Symphony showed steady improvement 
in the woodwind, besides a fine concep- 
tion on the part of the conductor, to- 
gether with a careful working out. Miss 
Stevenson next sang the “Ave Maria 
from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” which was 
received by the audience with respect and 
applausive demonstration for her artis- 
try. She responded with Horatio Park- 
er’s “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest.” ' 

The Tri-City public seems to be back- 
ing this, its own orchestra, with heart 
and purse; and the improvement is 
steady and marked. Mr. Becker, the con- 
ductor, has all the necessary qualities— 
long and good experience and training in 
the Thomas Orchestra; personal magnet- 
ism; authority in conception and execu- 
tion, and in the more difficult task of 
discipline for the bgdy of players; ability 
to work hard and wait. L. B. C. 








Injury to Harriett Cady’s Wrist Causes 
Her to Postpone Recitals 


An unfortunate accident has caused 
Harriett Cady, the pianist, to cancel 
many of her bookings. Miss Cady 
sprained her wrist some time ago, but 
hopes to be able to resume her recital 
work within a short time. The pianist 
has composed a “Danse Orientale a la 
Chinoise,” which will soon be published, 
and is at work on several arrangements 
of Russian folk melodies. 
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BodanzKy Acquaints His Family 
with Joys of Life in New York 



































Arthur Bodanzky and His Family During a Stroll in Central Park, New York 


RTHUR BODANZKY, the Metropolitan conductor of German operas, has brought 

his family to America this season and they are already enjoying life 

in the metropolis as seen from the above picture. The photograph of the conductor 
with his wife and two children was made during a stroll in Central Park. 





Persinger’s Recitals in Coast 
Cities 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 12.—Louis Per- 
singer has managed to find time _ be- 
tween his engagements as concertmas- 
ter and assistant conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and mu- 
sical director of the Chamber Music So- 


Louis ciety of San Francisco to give recitals 


in the interior cities. He has played in 
Berkeley, Sacramento, Stockton, Hol- 
lister and Salinas and is booked for Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Modesto, Santa Rosa, 
San José and other cities. Early in 
March he is to play the Brahms Concerto 
with the Hertz orchestra. T. N. 
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BEATRICE HARRISON 


The World’s 
Greatest Woman ’Cellist 


In America, Season 1917-18 


MUSICIANS’ CLUB HAS 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Members Give Impromptu Music 
— Evening of Compositions 
by Arthur Foote 


The Musicians’ Club of New York 
celebrated its fifth anniversary at the 
club rooms on Dec. 20. An impromptu 
program was given by different members 
of the club. A male chorus composed 
of the following artists, George Carre, 
William Wheeler, Edward Carlson, John 
Fulton, Joseph Mathieu, John Kelly, 
John L. Thomas, Albert Pattou, Charles 
Harding, Donald Chalmers and A. Y. 
Cornell presented various numbers. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was at the piano. 
In the presentation of the stirring chorus 
“John Peel,” both Mr. Spross and Harry 


M. Gilbert were at the piano. Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell sang “Im Herbst” and 
a Lullaby, accompanying herself. Don- 
ald Chalmers sang. Spross’s “Song of 
Steel,” accompanied by the composer, and 
George Carre sang “Celeste Aida.” 

In the absence of Walter Damrosch, 
president, a speech of welcome was made 
by the vice-president, John Lloyd 
Thomas. 

A letter from David Bispham, former 
president, was read. After the singing 
by all present of the old Christmas 
Hymn, “Holy Night,” the celebration 
came to a close. 

Arthur Foote, the noted American 
composer, appeared at the Musicians’ 
Club of New York on Dec. 27 and pre- 
sented an evening of his compositions, 
being assisted by Litta Grimm, con- 
tralto; Estrid Terkelsen, mezzo-con- 
tralto; the Tollefsen Trio and Mrs. Mac- 
Cracken, who sang in the place of Grace 
Kerns, suddenly taken ill. The numbers 
listed on the program included the fol- 
lowing: 





“Sigh no more, Ladies,’ “Through the 
Rushes, by the River,’ Irish Folk Song, ‘In 
Picardie,’’ “‘The Fox Glove,’ “There Sits a 
Bird in Every Tree,’ Melody, Canzonetta, A 
Song from the Persian, “The Voice of 
Spring,” ‘‘There’s a Ship Lies Off Dunvegan,”’ 
“Constancy,” ‘‘Memmon,” ‘I’m wearin’ awa’,”’ 


Quartet, Op. 23. 
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One of the features of the com- 
ing concert season will be the 
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Fifth Ave., Moline 

MONTREAL, Can., Mrs. Eldred 
Archibald, 39 Second St., St. 
Lambert, P. 2: 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., Elizabeth 
Elliott, 704 Demonbreun St. 
NEWARK, N. J., Philip Gordon, 

158 Bergen St. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., Arthur 
Troostwyk, 849 Chapel St. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., David B. 
Fischer, 1122 Jackson Avenue. 

OMAHA, Neb., Edith L. Wag- 
oner, 12 Mason Apartments. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., E. C. Sykes, 
“Chronicle Telegraph.”’ 

PORTLAND, Me., Alfred Brink- 
ler, 104 Park St. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Helena 
Clarke, 474 Broadway 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Allan Pot- 
ter, 53 Haskins St. 

RICHMOND, Va., Wm. G. Ow- 
ens, care of ‘‘News Leader’’ 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Mrs. Mary 
Ertz Will, 163 Saratoga St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, Zora 
A. Shaw, 849 E. 2nd St. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Mrs. W. H. 
Teasdale, 537 ape St. 

SAN ANTONIO, ex., Mrs. 
Clara D. Madison, 116 W. El- 
mira St. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Mrs. W. W. 

Griggs, 1522 25th Ave. 

SPORANE, Wash., Margaret 
Serruys, E. 1630 8th Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., T. H. 
Parker, care of ‘‘The Union’ 

ST. LOUIS, Herbert W. Cost, 
Third National Bank wae, 

ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., Mrs. Warren S. Bri 
117 Mackubin St., St. Paul. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Laura Van 
Kuran, 615 James St. 

TACOMA, Wash., Aimee W. 
Ray, 427 S. 59th St. 

TORONTO, Can., Sada M. 
MacNab, Macdonnell Ave. 

UTICA, N. Y., W. A. Semple, 
229 Genesee St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Willard 
Howe, 1230 uincy Street, 
Brookland, D. C. 

WICHITA, Kan., Kathrina, El- 
Hott, 514 Winn Building. 

WILMINGTON, Del., Thomas 
C. Hill, e-o “Every Evening” 
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THE PHILHARMONIC’S POLICIES 


Our congratulations to the Philharmonic Society of 
New York on its seventy-fifth birthday! In the three- 
quarters of a century of its existence the orchestra has 
made history that is an inspiration to workers for 
musical progress in our country, and to-day it occupies 
a sphere of influence that is more extended than ever be- 
fore. 

Amid the recognition that the New York press has 
paid to the Philharmonic’s jubilee celebration of last 


week we find an article which attacks some of the so- 
called policies of the Philharmonic to-day. The article, 
which was written by Richard Aldrich, music critic of 
the New York Times, is reproduced in part on Page 
39 of this issue. Mr. Aldrich’s remarks must be dis- 
counted to a certain extent as emanating from one of a 
small group of New York critics who for many years 
have been engaged in what seems an organized cam- 
paign to belittle the Philharmonic. : 

Mr. Aldrich’s chief objection is to the manner in 
which the Philharmonic has complied with the “hope” of 
the society’s great benefactor, Joseph Pulitzer, that 
Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt should be “recognized” on 
the orchestra’s programs. The Times critic declares 
‘it is not a cheering thought” that so much Liszt mu- 
sic has been played “to sweeten the dose administered 
in Mr. Pulitzer’s will,” and he adds that Mr. Pulitzer’s 
money has effected “a lowering of the former high 
standard of the Philharmonic.” 

Other phases of Mr. Aldrich’s attack are of more vi- 
tal importance tnan the question as to whether so much 
Liszt music is desirable—that is a matter of personal 
opinion among musicians. It can scarcely be gainsaid 
that some of Liszt’s works that are played by the Phil- 
harmonic are great music—for instance, the “Faust” 
and “Dante” symphonies. Musicians may disagree as 
to the merits of “Tasso” and “Les Préludes,” but Josef 
Stransky, in placing these symphonic poems on his pro- 
grams, is consciously satisfying the musical desires 
of a large part of his constantly growing and changing 
public. 

This leads us to the most vulnerable portion of Mr. 
Aldrich’s attack—that is, his lamentation to the effect 
that “an inevitable result of the course that the society 
has taken is that its audiences are no longer of the most 
cultivated, the most exacting, the choicest spirits among 
the city’s music lovers.”” Nothing that the Philharmonic 
has done is more praiseworthy than its bringing the 
joy of hearing the best orchestral music to the people 
at large, and not merely to the aristocracy among mu- 
sic lovers. This is quite in line with the contention 
that MUSICAL AMERICA and its editor have been making 
—namely, that music should be taken out of the hands 
of the few and made a common possession of the many. 

Even if Liszt’s music were less worth while than 
some of its detractors esteem it to*be, the Philharmonic 
would be entirely justified in performing such music 
in compliance with the half-expressed request of its 
benefactor. With the million dollars that it has re- 
ceived from the late Mr. Pulitzer, the Philharmonic is 
enabled not only to effect a vast improvement in the or- 
chestra itself, but to make this orchestra an agency for 
giving the mass of our population their rightful share 
in the enjoyment of good music. Thus, the Philhar- 
monic is not selling itself to Mammon—as Mr. Aldrich 
suggests—when it complies with Mr. Pulitzer’s hope 
that its programs may be made mediums of musical 
contact with the great body of the people. Indeed, our 
symphony orchestras throughout the country may long 
for the day when some benefactor will aid them sim- 
ilarly with an endowment which will be used to meet 
the musical needs not of the “most cultivated, most ex- 
acting” few, but of the community as a whole. 





A PLEA FOR BAD MUSIC 


It is noteworthy that the first public concert of last 
week’s jubilee series of the New York Philharmonic 
opened with Wagner’s “Centennial March.” The work 
was composed for the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. 
Wagner wrote it confessedly for the $5,000 it brought 
him. It is known to students as perhaps the worst thing 
the composer produced since the time of his juvenile ef- 
forts. Probably everyone in the audience knew that the 
march was pretty grievous drivel, yet it was listened to 
with the utmost attention—an interest that a much-per- 
formed masterpiece might not have commanded. Mr. 
Stransky deserves genuine thanks for making an experi- 
ment of this kind. It is well enough to demand the best 
and only the best on concert programs, but even prod- 
ucts of genius are likely to pall when done too often and 
the efforts of mediocrities generally end by making the 
heart sick. Why should it not be perfectly legitimate 
and in a high degree entertaining to observe once in 
a while the acknowledged mistakes of great souls—er- 
rors which can point many an artistic moral and which 
can be as potentially instructive as amusing? It is 
well to impress on the imagination occasionally that 
those whom we most passionately venerate and worship 
as divine could not entirely divest themselves of that 
earthiness which makes perfection a’ mathematical 
limit to be approached to an _ indefinably close 
proximity but never actually attained. The realization 
of this carries with it something of a salutary influence 
that encourages initiative. 

Conductors might well follow Mr. Stransky’s example 
and produce now and then the historic enormities of the 
Olympians. Beethoven, for instance, composed a “Bat- 
tle Symphony” which is a traditional abomination. Ver- 
di fashioned an overture to “Aida” which he wrathfully 





suppressed after hearing rehearsed. Instances could 
be multiplied. Let us by all means hear now and then a 
little music admittedly out and out bad by great men. 
It can do no harm—on the contrary, it will serve most 
eloquently to prove how the pursuit of any but the tru- 
est artistic ends becomes automatically subversive to in- 
spired creation. There is profit in bad example as well 
as in good. 








PERSONALITIES 























Photo by Bam News Service 


Zeisler Amid Emblems of Her New York 
Triumph. 


Mme. 


, At her annual New York recital two weeks ago last 
Saturday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler again delighted her New York admirers, 
exhibiting her remarkable pianism in its highest 
estate. The above photograph was made in her apart- 
ment at the Hotel Biltmore where she stayed during 
her brief New York visit and shows her at her piano 
amid the many floral pieces sent her at her recital 
by her devotees. She left for the West a few days 
after her recital. 


Becker—Gustav L. Becker, the pianist, has an eight- 
year-old pupil named Tolbie Snyderman, who plays and 
composes in the most approved “prodigy” manner. Mr. 
Becker goes so far as to compare her promise and 
achievements with those of the youthful Josef Hofmann. 


Sembrich.—After being forced to postpone her series 
of song recitals in New York, because of illness, Mme. 
Sembrich left on Tuesday of last week for Lakewood, 
N. J., to recuperate. The singer was accompanied by 
Juliette de Coppet of New York, and has taken apart- 
ments at the Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lakewood. 


Paderewski—Ignace Paderewski and Mme. Paderew- 
ski left on Jan. 17 for Cuba, where they will remain 
until the spring. The Polish pianist will give several 
concerts in the South, but the chief reason for their 
going is to allow Mme. Paderewski to recuperate from 
her strenuous work in behalf of the Polish Relief. 


Spalding—Albert Spalding has received a telegram 
from Burleigh E. Jacobs, supreme secretary of the 
Sinfonia Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity of Cincinnati, in- 
forming him that he was elected to national honorary 
membership in this American musical fraternity, fol- 
lowing his success at the Emery Auditorium in Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 7. 


_ Henry—Harold Henry, the young American pianist, 
is convinced that the piano deserves a place in the 
modern orchestra. He points out in a recent interview 
that such composers as Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stravin- 
sky add a full piano part to their scores. These parts 
possess individual artistic value and interest. Mr. Hen- 
ry lately concluded a tour through Texas, Kansas and 
irginia. 

Hamlin—George Hamlin has gone on record as de- 
claring that stage fright is an asset. He admits that 
many a good singer has been lost to the world through 
this.curious and intangible malady, but protests that 
this loss, in most cases, was unnecessary. “It is a 
fact,” the eminent tenor says, “that very few of the 
great artists before the public have ever been able 
to overcome a certain sense of anxiety and trepidation 
when making public appearances, and it is not desir 
able to eradicate this feeling entirely, because of the 
vitalizing effect it has on the performance.” 





Howard E. Potter, for many years identified 
with the management of important musical enter- 
prises and who has a large acquaintance among 
musicians and artists, has joined the business staff 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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TEP lively, B. L. T., column conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune! Gio- 
vanni is after your scalp, because of your 
jocose remarks about Lucien Muratore’s 
wearing both belt and suspenders as Don 
José in “Carmen,” and your comment: 
“Our best people are not doing it this 
year, Loosh.” Giovanni writes us: 


Dear Point and Counterpoint: 

What’s the matter with this B. L. T., any- 
how? Doesn’t he know that both belt and 
suspenders are worn by the _ soldiery—the 
former being employed, however, merely to 
hold the sabre, revolver, etc. No doubt the 
“best people’? in Chicago are not so militar- 
istic in their dress, even though they have 
been converted to preparedness. Be that as 
it may, “‘Carmen” is not supposed to have 
happened ‘“‘this year,’’ nor are its characters 
held up as models of ‘‘our best people.”’ 

Yours sartorially, 
Giovanni. 


We move that the question be referred 
to “Beau Nash,” who fashions those 
natty articles, “What the Man Will 
Wear,” in the New York theater pro- 
grams. 

* * * 

“How is your husband progressing 
with his new opera?” 

“He finished it last week.” 

“Has it got a happy ending?” 

“Yes, it’s already been accepted for 
production.” 

* * * 

Here is Exhibit Z as to the growth of 
musical appreciation in this country: 
Cuyler Black and Howard E. Potter 
were having luncheon at a Broadway 
rétisserie the other day and they asked 
the waiter to take to the orchestra leader 
this request written on the back of a 
menu card: 

“Have you ‘Deep River’ by H. T. Bur- 
leigh?” 

The garcon departed to unknown re- 
gions and finally reappeared, with this 
answer: 

“No, but we have Cape Cods.” 

* * & 


See how quickly a noted actor has 
become merely a prima donna’s husband. 
In Gordon Trent’s “movie” gossip in the 
New York Telegraph we find this: 


Over the door of a theater in State Street, 
‘hicago, appears this sign: 
Picture de Luxe. 
‘The Victoria Cross,’ 
Featuring 
Lou-Tellegen, 
Husband of GERALDINE FARRAR. 
The name of Lou-Tellegen appears in let - 
ters about three inches high; Miss Farrar’s 
in letters four times as big. 


.First Time Here. 


* * * 


For a music criticism that touches 
only the essentials we commend the New 
York: Herald’s notice of the Margulies 
Trio. Says the writer (presumably Paul 
Morris) of Alwyn Schroeder: 


But he makes as much noise as ever 
in opening the case cf his eye glasses 
before starting to play. 


Hoity-toity, that is an atrocity! Let 
us hope that the veteran ’cellist does not 
offend the critic by the way in which he 
hitches up his trouser legs preparatory 
to taking his seat at the music desk, nor 
by the style in which his cravat is tied. 
Otherwise, we’ll begin to fear that the 
art of music is going to the demnition 
bow-wows. 

* * aa 

Speaking of atrocities, the press 
agents are still at it. From a panegyric 
sent by one of them to us for publication, 
we cull this gem: 

“Opulent as is the vernacular in phrase 
and idiom, it seems not fully to supply 
expressions adequately conveying an idea 
f the quality of this prima donna’s 
voice; its richness, purity, warmth and 
mellowness.”’ 

A press agent at loss 
Virabile dictu! A 


for words? 


oe 


Lest you feel that we have been too 
iarsh with the press agents, let us quote 
‘wo more of their effusions. Here’s one 
‘bout another singer. 


cae is indeed one of Fortune’s 
few, and it is hard to disbelieve that 


Vith an art and voice such as she 








possesses she has but to knock on the 
door of celebrity in any country and 
immediate entry will be granted. 


Yes, my dear, but ’tis a hard world. 
And the second is about a pianist: 


in truth, *’s approach to the piano 
is rather a delightful thing to watch. 
The few, measured steps, the very quiet 
sinking into the low chair, the look 
of almost affectionate regard and un- 
derstanding at her huge instrument, 
the smallest movement of her head, 
hands and feet, all convey the impres- 
sion of a beautiful thing beautifully 
thought out, in which no thought has 
been given to a superfluous move—or 
sigh. 





Readers, see what pearls we habitually 
rob you of! 


ok ok * 
A violin teacher brought a pupil to 
piay for Arthur Hartmann. He had 
studied four years; he said he knew 


everything there was in the violin. Mr. 
Hartmann asked him what he _ had 
studied—what exercises and études. But 


the pupil knew no such books, says the 
Viohnist. 

Mr. Hartmann asked, “Who wrote that 
étude you just played for me? Don’t 
you know who wrote it? What is the 
name of what you just played?” 

“Oh, yes, I know the name of that. 
It’s Schirmer’s.”’ 

* ok % 

André Tridon sends us this one which 
he gathered in Texas: 

Mrs. D.—‘“I have just bought tickets 
for Miss X’s recital.” 

Mrs. B.—‘‘Who is she?” 

Mrs. A.—“A coloratura soprano.’ 

Mrs. B.—‘I never cared for 
negro singers.” 

* aK + 

Here’s a bit from the “Alabama 
Bound” column of Tom Akers in the 
Birmingham News: 


Evil to Him Who Evil Thinks 
Alabama Bound—Our wife’s sister declined 
a request that she become one of a sextette, 
saying she opposes any organization in which 
emphasis is placed on sex—R. E. Mark. 
. & «@ 
Howard E. Potter ran across this one 
in a daily—it was aptly headed “Some 
Fiddler, You’ll Admit”: 


Then Mr. McBeath presented “To a Wild 
Rose,”” by McDowell, and a “Spanish Dance,” 
by Granados. In these selections the artist 
displayed a wonderful command of the bow, 


” 


those 


changing its position with such skill and 
rapidity as not to interrupt the melody. 
Middletown, Ohio, exchange. 


* * * 


Overheard by Walther: 

At a recital; Soprano, singing off key, 
with her eyes closed. 

Man in the back row: “Gee, if she’d 
open her eyes, she’d see the key.” 








The music that 
brings back the dreams 















appropriate. 


you 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








Musical Instrument Dealer (to new boy) —*‘Now 
if while I am out a customer wants to look at a man- 
dolin, flute, or piccolo, you know whai to show him?”’ 

Boy—*Yes, Sir.” 

Dealer—*‘‘And suppose he should want to see a 
\yre?”’ 

Boy-—‘‘I'd ask him to wait until you came in, sir.” 


Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Pupil in Musical History Class: “Is it 
true, Professor, that Mendelssohn and 
Gade, musically speaking, could be called 
brothers?” 

Professor: “Well—er—not, exactly. 
Sisters would be more appropriate.”’— 
Los Angeles “Music Student.” 

Yes, and you remember that some one 
called the Scandinavian composer a 
‘‘Mendelssohn in a fur coat.” 











A Keen Analysis of Kitty Cheatham’s Art 

















ITTY CHEATHAM’S Art—in its 
many phases—has been dwelt upon 

in interesting detail, by Montrose J. 
Moses (recent assistant editor of the lit- 
erary section of The Times) in the Janu- 
ary Saint Nicholas. The article in ques- 
tion is profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs of Miss Cheatham and by several 
drawings by the famous English illustra- 
tor—Graham Robertson, whose work 
Miss Cheatham has made known in this 
country through her books. The St. 
Nicholas Review is entitled ‘“‘The Singer 
of a Thousand Songs” and in its pictorial 
and literary value it appeals with equal 
interest to the child and to the countless 


“children of a larger growth” who are 
such faithful and devoted followers of 
Miss Cheatham’s art. 

“Miss Cheatham is now in the West on 


a tour of recitals which takes her into . 


Minnesota, Dakota and Kansas, and in- 
cludes a third appearance in Kansas City 
in the Fritschy Course of Concerts,” says 
this writer. “There are a number of en- 
gagements in well known colleges and 
educational centers which are included in 
this tour. The artist returns for Eastern 





engagements early in February, and be- 
gins a third tour, this season of the 
Middle West in March. 

“She acts her songs, and tries to in- 
terpret the music so as to create within 
your mind beautiful music-pictures. In 
her singing she pauses on a note until 
you can almost see the twinkle of a star. 
She can make a sound reverberate until 
you can almost see in your mind the 
depths of wood and the night shadows 
touching them. She can dance a Mozart 
minuet until you believe one of the shep- 
herdesses on your favorite vase has come 
to life; and were she singing on the 
greensward, instead of in a theater, you 
would most certainly dance with her. 
Then when she is through dancing this 
little minuet, she will come to the edge of 
the platform, lean over in a most friendly 
manner, and tell you the story of how 
Mozart wrote this music when he was 
only four year old. Really, after you 
have been to a concert given by Kitty 
Cheatham you will feel that most of the 
beautiful music that has been written 
has either been written by great mu- 
sicians when they were children them- 
selves, or else has been written by great 


-musicians who were thinking fondly and 


lovingly of the time when they were 
young. 


“When any one has created anything 
that is pleasing to childhood he goes to 


. Kitty Cheatham with it. The great com- 


poser Humperdinck, when he came to 
America at the time that ‘Kénigskinder’ 
was given, made his one concert appear- 
ance with Kitty Cheatham, because she 
asked him. Before the composer Puccini 
she sang her negro melodies, and brought 
to him for the first time the knowledge 
of negro music. When, on one occasion, 
a number of learned professors were 
gathered around a festal board, she was 
brought before them and _ entertained 
them with melodies from ‘Mother Goose’ 
to their infinite delight. It was not the 
first time that she had appeared before 
an august body of scholars, for at the 
invitation of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, she stood before that 
exacting assemblage, and as one of the 
papers said, sang the tender little songs 
of childhood until the melodies danced 
before them like golden butterflies. Only 
four days before war was declared by 
Germany she sang to some of her fellow- 
students in Berlin, where she was taking 
a course, and in the audience fifteen na- 
tionalities were represented. Every one 
seems to be her friend, and when even the 
oldest persons in her audience hear her 
sing, it is as though every one in the 
world had become as a little child. 


“As for me, when the name of Kitty 
Cheatham is mentioned, I conjure up in 
my mind two pictures: one of a little 
girl in a box who, during a concert, kept 
perfect time to all the music as Kitty 
Cheatham sang song after song; and 
again I picture the first violin, the clari- 
net, and the oboe players of the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra listening in 
rapt attention to the story of ‘The Nut- 
cracker Suite.’ After all, there is no such 
thing as growing old when you have a 
heart that is young. In her songs and in 
her stories that is the message Kitty 
Cheatham brings to childhood.” 





On Jan. 21, Oscar Seagle, the bari- 
tone, gave the fourth in the series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the Har- 
vard Club of New York. Alwin Schroed- 
er, the cellist, gives the next program, 
Jan. 28, and in the other concerts, to be 
given at regular weekly intervals, will 
be heard Percy Greinger, David Hoch- 
stein and Lambert Murphy, the Hoff- 
mann String Quartet, W. Resnikoff and 
others, 
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Maclennan and Florence Easton 
1o Remain Here Until War’s End 





HE European war, responsible for 
bringing so many musical artists to 
this country, has brought two Americans 
from brilliant successes in opera in Ger- 
many back to the land of their birth for 
concert work. These two are Francis 
Maclennan, tenor, and his wife, Florence 
Easton, soprano. e 
These valued members of the Chicago 
Opera Association will not again return 
to Germany until the great war is ended. 
Both last autumn and the autumn be- 
fore the pair came near being blown up 
by mines while crossing the ocean. Com- 
ing over from Holland on the Dutch liner 
Noordam last autumn, the two lost days 
because of the detour the ship was 
obliged to take around the northern end 
of Scotland. Several floating mines were 
passed, any one of which might have 
blown the ship in two. | ; ; 
Florence Easton obtained high praise 
this year through her singing of Brunn- 
hilde in “Siegfried,” Nedda in “Pagli- 
aeci” and Cio-Cio-San in “Madama But- 
terfly,” with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. She had sung “Madama Butterfly” 
in English for Henry W. Savage, having 
toured this country for three years with 
his English Opera Company. In Ger- 
many she had often sung the role in the 
German tongue, but she had to re-learn 
it in Italian for her Chicago appearance. 
She has been guest artist in Berlin many 
times, and is well liked for her imper- 
sonations in the Verdi and Puccini 
operas. Her singing of Salomé and 
Klektra called forth a letter of admira- 
tion from Richard Strauss. 
Maclennan was the first American who 
ever sang Tristan in Germany. His 
singing of Parsifal with the Henry W. 
Savage company in this country was 
considered by Frau Cosima Wagner 
sufficient to keep him from singing in 
Bayreuth. He has sung leading dra- 
matic tenor roles in Germany for years, 
and for the past three years has been 
the leading dramatic tenor of the Stadt- 
theater in Hamburg. , 
The Maclennans, in addition to their 
work in Germany, have done a great deal 
of singing in England. Both have sung 
at Covent Garden. They sang at the 
Wagner festival in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1909, and have sung in England every 
year since then. Maclennan’s work in 
Wagnerian opera and in Humperdinck’s 
“Konigskinder,” in which he learned his 
role in a very few days, earned him a 
deserved popularity in Chicago. 
The Maclennans have brought their 
little girl with them on this trip to 


Florence McMillan 


on tour with 


Madame Louise Homer 
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Miss McMillan Sympathetic 
Accompanist: 

Miss Florence. McMillan assisted 
at the piano and her accompani- 
ments were always in perfect sym- 
pathy with Mme. Homer. Her 
playing was delicate and fine and 
she responded to every changing 
mood of the singer. 


Address: 161 W. 76th Street 
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America. The little one, who is five 
years old, was born in Berlin and speaks 
German entirely. The Maclennans’ boy, 
ten years old, has lived most of his life 
in Germany. He is now attending a 
French school in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
where he is being taught French and 
English. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MME. BUCRHOUT’S MUSICALE 


A Program Devoted to Compositions of 
A. Walter Kramer 


The program at Mme. Buckhout’s series 
of native composers’ concerts at her New 
York studio Saturday, Jan. 13, was de- 
voted to the music of A. Walter Kramer. 
Mme. Buckout, Penelope Davis, mezzo- 
contralto, Andrea Sarto, bass-baritone, 
and the composer, at the piano, per- 
formed the works. 

Mme. Buckhout sang Mr. Kramer’s 
“Indian Serenade,” “Allah,” “The Return 
of Spring,” “I Dreamed and Wept 
A-Dreaming,” “There Is a Garden in Her 
Face” and “That Perfect Hour,” arous- 
ing considerable enthusiasm with her in- 
terpretations. The last-named song, 
which is inscribed to her, she repeated in 
response to the applause. Exceedingly 
artistic was the singing of Miss Davies, 
who, in “To Evening” from “Two Sap- 
pho Fragments,” Op. 438, “Bes’ ob All,” 
“A Nocturne” and “I Shall Awake” 
evoked much favor from her hearers, 
bringing to her performances a fine 
quality of tone and intelligent portrayal 
of moods. 

There was rousing applause for Mr. 
Sarto when he finished his group. The 
concluding song “We Two,” strikingly 
sung, made an excellent impression. 
Mr. Sarto also outdid himself in “The 
Relief” and “For a Dream’s Sake,” sing- 
ing with mature understanding and 
finish. He sang “We Two” and “The Re- 
lief” in their original German texts. 

Mr. Kramer, in addition to playing the 
accompaniments for the singers, played 
two groups of piano pieces, a Prelude in 
the Handelian manner, a Menuetto in 
E Major, his “In Elizabethan Days,” 
“Valse Triste,” Intermezzo and “An Ori- 
ae from “Three Preludes,” 

p. 33. 





‘CONCORD CHORUS IN CONCERT 





Boston Festival Orchestra and Singers 
Aid New Hampshire Society 


ConcorD, N. H., Jan. 16.—The Con- 
cord Oratorio Society, Charles Conant 
conductor, recently gave the second and 
third concerts of this season in an after- 
noon and evening in Phoenix Hall. The 
evening’s program consisted of a _ per- 
formance of Handel’s oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah.”” The Boston Festival Orchestra 
accompanied, and the chorus was assist- 
ed by Harriet Sterling Hemenway, the 
Boston contralto; Elizabeth Tudor, so- 
prano; Walter Earnest, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Gustafson, Jr., basso. The chorus 
gave a creditable performance, ably di- 
rected by Mr. Conant. The soloists were 
all eminently satisfactory in their re- 
spective parts. 

The afternoon’s program was contrib- 
uted ably by the foregoing soloists and 
the Festival Orchestra. Mrs. Hemenway 
was heard in German, French and Eng- 
lish songs, and both vocally and inter- 
pretatively she gave a performance of 
discriminating taste and _ intelligence. 
on rich, warm contralto voice was a de- 
ight. 





Rochester Orchestra Aided by Mr. 
Vaughan in Fourth Concert 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The 
Rochester Orchestra, Hermann Dossen- 
bash, conductor, at its fourth concert on 
Monday evening, Jan. 15, at Convention 
Hall, had for soloist a singer new to 
Rochester, Walter Vaughan, tenor, who 
has a pleasing voice and made a very 


favorable impression. The _ orchestra 
played Schumann’s D Flat Major Sym- 
phony and other works. M. E. W. 





Fay Cord Joins Irma Seydel in Recital 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WELLESLEY HILLs, MASs., Jan. 13.—Fay 
Cord, the well-known Boston soprano, 
who recently returned from a _ trans- 
continental concert tour, gave a joint re- 
cital with Irma Seydel, the young violin 
virtuoso for the Maugus Club here on 
Jan. 10. For her share of the program 
Miss Cord sang the Micaela aria from 
“Carmen” and groups of songs. Her 


voice is a lyric soprano of great natural 
beauties, and her control of it shows in- 
telligent and resourceful study. Miss 
Cord’s charming stage presence and art- 
istic singing made a strong appeal to the 
audience. Miss Seydel gave great pleas- 
ure in her expert and mature perform- 
ance. She played with a deal of musical 
intelligence, and her tones are of a rich, 
warm timbre. Ethel Harding was the 
accompanist for singer and violinist. 


Trio Sings to Enthusiastic 
Brooklyn Audience 


The Triangle Trio, Ada Marie Castor, 
soprano; John Steel, tenor, and James 
Street, baritone, made its bow to an en- 
thusiastic gathering at the music hall of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Jan. 
16. In a program happily suited to the 
expressive powers of the singers were 
solos, duets and trios, Miss Castor pleas- 
ing her hearers in Lehmann’s “Snow- 
drops” and “Oft in the Stilly Night.” 
Mr. Steel’s singing of “Deep River,” by 
Burleigh, was a feature, as was also the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, given by Mr. 
Street. The trio was heard in Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark the Lark,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Only to Thee,” and Hermann’s “In the 
Boat.” 


Triangle 





Seattle Concertmaster as Soloist in “Pop” 
Concert of Orchestra 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—At the 
popular concert a very interesting pro- 
gram was given by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14. The 
soloist was Albany Ritchie, concertmas- 
ter of the organization, and his solo, 
“Caprice,” by Guerand, was heard here 
for the first time and was a good me- 
dium through which to display his fine 
musicianship. In the Spanish suite, “La 
Féte de Seville,” by Marchetti, Conductor 
Spargur and his musicians seemed to 
enter into the spirit of Seville and the 
composition was played with warmth and 


fervor. Several encores were added. 
A. M. G. 





Myrtle Elvyn to Wed Business Man of 
Dayton, Ohio 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 19.—It was an- 
nounced on Thursday that Myrtle Elvyn, 
the beautiful concert pianist, is engaged 
to wed Harry Block, a prominent young 
business man of this city. The marriage 
will take place in February. 





SINGS TYPICAL RUSSIAN 
SONGS TO ERIE AUDIENCE 


Constance Purdy’s Recital Creates Deep 
Interest and Enthusiasm—Native 
Works Also Included 


ERIE, Pa., Jan. 13.—A sold-out house 
greeted Constance Purdy,. the New York 
contralto, at her appearance here last 
evening in the series of concerts that 
are being given by Gwendolyn Leo for 
the Woman’s Club. The recital opened 


with a group of songs by American com- 
posers, and included works of Bauer, 
Fischer, Hartmann, Horsman and Far- 
well. These Miss Purdy sang with true 
distinction, creating great enthusiasm 
in the crowded Masonic Hall. It was in 
the Russian songs, however, that most 
interest centered. In her elaborate Rus- 
sian costume and with her excellent enun- 
ciation of the language Miss Purdy inter- 
preted the songs of Russia in an authori- 
tative fashion. Her rich contralto voice 
and her intimate knowledge of Russian 
literature and art served Miss Purdy to 
good purpose. The Russian songs heard 
were as follows: 

Aria from “‘Khovanschina,’’ Moussorgsky ; 
“Pussy Willow,” ‘The Gnomes,” Gretchani- 
noff; “Murmurs, Faintest Echoes,” Medtner ; 
“The Chinese Lady,” Rebikoff; ‘‘The Bells,’’ 
Kalinnikoff; ‘““Waters of Spring,’’ Rachman- 
inoff ; ‘“‘Slumber’s Dark Shadow,” Stravinsky ; 
“Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; Air from “A Life for the Czar,” 
Glinka, and numbers by Darjomijsky, Bala- 
kireff, Borodine and Cui. 


Miss Purdy enhanced general interest 
by giving a brief explanation of each 
song before singing it. The accompani- 
ments of Mabel Hammond added appre- 
ciably to the auditors’ enjoyment. 








Norwegian Operatic Tenor Arrives for 
Concerts 


Paul Bjornkjold, a Norwegian operatic 
tenor, arrived on Jan. 21 from Chris- 
tiania on the liner Bergensfjord to ap- 
pear in concerts in the United States. 
The tenor related to reporters that he 
began life as a seafaring man, went to 
Australia, where he worked as a cow- 
boy, returned to the sea and became a 
junior officer in the navy. Countess 
Hegeman-Lindencrone heard him sing at 
Copenhagen and persuaded him to fol- 
low the musical profession. 
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BUFFALO HEARS ITS 
MUNICIPAL PLAYERS 


Community Singing Inaugurated 
—Havrah Hubbard and 
Fuller Sisters Appear 


BUFFALO, Jan. 16.—On Friday ' 
ning, the 12th, in the concert hall of 
d’Youville College, Havrah Hubbard 
eave an interesting talk on the ‘‘Meister- 
singer.” Mr. Hubbard prefaced his talk 
with a strong appeal for the use of the 
English language in song and opera. 
Claude Gotthelf distinguished himself in 
a group of piano numbers before the lec- 
ture proper, besides playing the accom- 
paniments for the exposition of the story. 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, at the Broad- 
way Auditorium, the Municipal Orches- 
tra, under the direction of John Lund, 
gave its first concert for this season be- 
fore a very large audience. Excellent 
work was done by the orchestra, while 
the soloist, Mabel Strock, soprano, gave 
a fine account of herself in two numbers. 
The great point of interest at this con- 
cert was the singing by the audience of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and the 
“Swanee River.” This was the first of 
the community singing that is to be a 
feature of these municipal concerts and 
the audience entered into it with a whole- 
souled enthusiasm. 

In the Twentieth Century Club _ hall 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 13, the Chro- 
matic Club gave an excellent musical 
program, the performers being Mrs. Al- 
bert Prentiss, Mme. Baret, Miss Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Millhouse and Mrs. Hubert 
Chester, all local musicians. 

In the Twentieth Century hall the 
evening of Jan. 15 a concert unique in 
character and charming in its manner 
of presentation was given by the Misses 
Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller 
of Dorset, England. Their program 
numbers were made up entirely of folk- 
songs of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
A feature of the evening bt solo num- 
bers played by Harry Cumpson on a 
harpsichord. F. H. H. 


SYRACUSE HEARS COMPOSER 


eve- 








Signe Lund in Musicale of Her Works— 
Club’s Brahms Program 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Mme. 
Signe Lund, a Norwegian composer of 
prominence in her own country, was 
heard here Sunday afternoon at a pri- 
vate musicale and created a decidedly 
favorable impression. She played some 
of her own compositions, which include 
“Legende,” a melodious piano solo; “An- 
dante” from a suite for two pianos, and 
several songs simple and melodious in 
nature. ae 

Claude De Forest Bauer, pianist, was 
soloist Tuesday evening at the Common- 
weal in Lincoln Hall. 

The Morning Musicale program was 
one of unusual excellence this week, it 
consisting of works by Brahms. Conrad 
Becker, violinist, and Dr. Adolf Frey 
played the D Minor Sonata for violin 
and piano and G. Washington White- 
house sang a group of on ee 


John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, is 
to write a march dedicated to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Sousa has 
been signally honored by this university 
in that he has been the only American 
composer represented on the programs 
given every third Sunday in Madison by 
the University of Wisconsin First Regi- 
ment Band, sometimes called “the great- 
est college band,” especially since its 
visit to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
where it represented the State of Wis- 
consin. Madison so likes Mr. Sousa’s 
compositions that the director of the 
band plans to have a Sousa number on 
every program. 








Girl Sculptor of Boston Makes 
Bas-Relief of Arthur F oote 
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Reproduction of Bas-Relief of Arthur Foote Made by Bashka Paeva of Boston 


OSTON, Jan. 19.—It was due to the fact that her sister is a pupil of Arthur Foote 
that Bashka Paeva, a young Russian sculptress, recently made a bas-relief of 


the eminent composer, which is reproduced above. 


Miss Paeva, whose family came to 


this country but a few years ago, has studied at the Boston Art Museum with Bela 
Pratt, the noted sculptor, who is especially well known for his statues placed in front 


of the Boston Public Library. 


Mr. Foote has completely recovered from the critical operation and illness which he 
went through last spring and is now busily teaching at his home in Greene Street, 
Brookline, and doing that composing for which he finds time. He is still keenly inter- 
ested in public musical affairs in this city and is a familiar figure at many concerts. 


H. L. 





A RECORD FOR PITTSBURGH 





John McCormack Sings to Its Biggest 
Audience in New Auditorium 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 22.—The_ second 
local appearance of John McCormack, 
the tenor, within the last three months 
took place in the new Shriners’ Mosque. 
The acoustic properties of Pittsburgh’s 
largest auditorium proved perfect, Mr. 
McCormack being the first famous artist 
to give the place a real test. 

Mr. McCormack sang to the largest 
concert audience ever gathered in this 
city and was never heard to better ad- 
vantage. There were more than 3000 
persons in the hall and this was in spite 
of the fact that Mr. McCormack had to 
compete with a grand opera perform- 
ance. Among other things he sang a 
Handel aria, two Mozart numbers and 
such songs as “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” “Mother Machree,” etc. The 
performance was delightful. 

Donald McBeath, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist, shared in the 
honors. E. C. S. 





Sinsheimers to Introduce Piano Quartet 
by Joan Mafien, Spanish Composer 


At the concert of the Sinsheimer Quar- 
tet at Rumford Hall on Jan. 27, Bernard 
Sinsheimer will introduce the piano quar- 
tet by Joan Mafnen, assisted by Mana 
Zucca, pianist. This is probably the first 


performance in America of a work in 
large form by this noted Spanish com- 
poser-violinist, whose music has had con- 
siderable vogue in Europe during the 
last ten years. On the same program 
the Sinsheimers will play Dvorak’s E 
Flat Quartet and a. Beethoven Quartet. 
The Sinsheimer Quartet also appeared at 
the Ethical Culture School on Jan. 18. 


$25,000 NETTED BY CONCERT 





Paderewski, Kreisler and Muck’s Players 
Aid Vacation Fund 


Under the auspices of the Vacation 
Association a notable concert was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening of last week by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Paderewski 
and Kreisler. 

A huge audience stayed through the 
long program and appeared to enjoy it 
all. More than $25,000 was realized for 
the Vacation Fund from the sale of seats 
and programs. 

The Boston Orchestra, under Dr. 
Muck, played Smetana’s“Bartered Bride” 
overture, Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel”’ 
and Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody. 

Both soloists were heard in groups of 
solos and in numbers with orchestra. Mr. 
Kreisler played the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto and Mr. Paderewski’ appeared 
in the Schumann Concerto. There was 
great enthusiasm for soloists and or- 
chestra. 


PITTSBURGH ENJOYS 
ITS OPERA SEASON 


Productions of the Boston-National 
Company Make a Splendid 





Impression 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 22.—The _ Boston- 
National Opera Company presented a 
series of four performances at the Alvin 
Theater, beginning last Monday night, 


with Verdi’s “Aida.” 
ceived a magnificent performance; in 
fact, this was the first time in many 
years that Pittsburgh music-lovers had 
been given their money’s worth in a pro- 
duction of this kind. The performance 
of the principals, orchestra and chorus 
was ideal and applause was spontaneous 
and sincere. 

Luisa Villani was the Aida, and her 
success was complete. 
of splendid range and excellent tonal 
quality. Her high register was particu- 
larly charming. Maria Gay, as Amneris, 
was dramatic and brilliant at all times. 
Giovanni Zenatello, the Rhadames, sang 
with great tonal beauty, dramatic in- 
tensity, when this was demanded, and 
also with tenderness, particularly in the 
closing scene. Jose Mardones was given 
great praise for his work as Ramfis, and 
George Baklanoff, as Amonasro, and 
Paolo Ananian, as the King, made a fine 
impression. The conductor was Roberto 
Moranzoni, who, with the principals, had 
to respond to curtain calls time and 
again. 

On Tuesday night the program was 
Gounod’s “Faust,” with Maggie Teyte 
as the star. Her sprightly manner, dra- 
matic talent and splendid voice won-her 
an ovation. Her work was especially ef- 
fective in the closing trio. Riccardo 
Martin was the Faust and Jose Mar- 
dones, the Mephistopheles, and their 
work was interesting in the extreme. 
Graham Marr, as Valentine, earned 
warm approbation. Maria Winietskaja 
was the Martha and Dorothy Follis, the 
Siebel, and their singing was most com- 
mendable. Giorgio Puliti handled his 
minor part with skill. The conductor, 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, also scored a tri- 
umph. 

At the Wednesday matinée, Mascagni’s 
“Tris” was sung with Mme. Tamaki 
Miura in the title role. This diminutive 
creature from Japan made a very good 
impression in Pittsburgh about a year 
ago, and this she strengthened last week. 
Her voice is not strong, but it is sweet. 
The other characters were taken by Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Tovio Kittay, Thomas 
Chalmers, Elvira Leveroni and Romeo 
Boscacci, with Roberto Moranzoni as con- 
ductor. It was a delightful performance. 

“Tosca” was the closing opera, with 
Villani in the title role. She once more 
scored a triumph. Luigi Remario was the 
Angelotti and Giuseppe Gaudenzi the 
Cavaradossi, the other parts being taken 
by those who had sung in the other 


The opera re- 


She has a voice 


operas. This, too, was a highly praise- 
worthy production. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. EB. C. S. 


George Brown Leaves for Havana 


George E. Brown, concert manager for 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
left for Havana on Jan. 17 for a two- 
months’ trip. Mr. Brown goes to ar- 
range the Cuban tour of Mr. Spalding, 
who will reach Havana in February... 





During the balance of the season in 
addition to recitals in various Eastern 
cities, John Powell will make several or- 
chestral appearances. In February he 
will be soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Wilmington, Del., and with the 
Detroit Symphony in Detroit, and in 
March he will play with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra in Columbus, Ohio, 
and in the Myrtle Irene Mitchell course 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
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CADMAN SUITE HAS ITS FIRST HEARING 





His ‘Thunderbird’ Given Under 
Tandler in Los Angeles— 
Its Fine Qualities 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 20.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Thunderbird” Suite 
received its first performance anywhere 
yesterday afternoon, when it made a bril- 
liant spot in a strong program by the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under 
Adolf Tandler. The Dance and “Passing 
of Nuwana” were especially effective 
movements. Mr. Cadman was called out 
and given a warm and affectionate greet- 
ing and responded with a speech. 

On the next evening the work was also 
played. Because of the large publicity 
given the work, the audience was consid- 
erably larger than usual. The program 
also included the Schumann “Manfred” 
Overture and the Goldmark “‘Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony. 

The Cadman Suite gets its name from 
“The Thunderbird” a drama written by 
Norman B. Geddes. Mr. Cadman wrote 
twelve incidental orchestral numbers for 
the piece and five of these he selected as 
particularly well suited to concert per- 
formance. 

Appropriately, Mr. Cadman has taken 
his themes from the music of the Black- 
foot tribe, whose legends and customs 


are presented in the play, and for these 
themes he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Walter McClintock, the ethnologist. 
The titles of the movements are: (1), 
“Before the Sunrise;” (II), “Nuwana’s 
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(III), 


Love Song.” The Dance. (IV), 
Night Song. (V), “The Passing of Nu- 
wana.’ 


“‘Nuwana’s Love Song” is on a theme 
devoted by the Indians to the same ten- 
der passion. The Dance is based on a 
war song and there is also interwoven a 
Sioux dance tune. 

In the stage version, Mr. Cadman 
adopts the unusual and interesting expe- 
dient of presenting the Love, War, Wolf 
and Dance songs in their primitive forms 
at first, making no effort to harmonize 
them. After they are given in their 
barbaric simplicity by the voices, he uses 
the tune as a theme for orchestra and 
presents it in civilized garb, dressed up 
in modern orchestral colors. This ex- 
periment does not affect the suite. 

The music of the suite is an idealiza- 
tion of the Indian themes. The first 
movement, “Before the Sunrise” is light- 
ly scored and dependence is placed on its 
light and shade rather than on quantity 
of tone. It might be called an aquarelle, 
with an out-of-doors atmosphere, deli- 
cately tinted. 

“‘Nuwanna’s Love Song,” the second 
movement, begins weirdly but gathers 
power and climaxes in an appassionata 
movement, which in turn melts away to 
a melancholy plaint in viola and English 
horn. Mr. Cadman makes liberal use of 
the wood-winds and the harp, using the 
Indian material simply as suggestion for 
the full coloring of the modern orches- 
4 
“The Dance” movement is a picture of 
the camp life of the Plains Indians; and 
here Mr. Cadman has not bound himself 
to the conventionalities of orchestration. 
In this, he has set himself the task of 
suggesting the conglomerate activities of 
the camp, the bells on the ankles of the 
dancers (sleighbells in the orchestra), 
the howls of the warriors, the cries of 
the women. 

The fourth number, “The Night Song,” 
is of the nature of an entr’acte, as it 
is used in the play while the curtain is 
down. In this he follows the Indian 
theme literally, to the note. The idea 
of the movement is not the brooding mel- 
ancholy of night, but rather its happier, 
peaceful aspects, daintly pictured. 

The last movement pictures the sorrow- 
ful leave-taking of the lovers. In this, 
Mr. Cadman has rather left the charac- 
teristic mood and has entered into the 
realm of sentiment, rather than musical 
photography—though he follows’ the 

- actior and the story in his music. 

The effectiveness of this music of Mr. 
Cadman grows on one with repeated 
hearings. Mr. Cadman refused to attend 
the rehearsals of his suite and heard it 
first at the time of public performance. 

I was not so bashful. 

If one knew nothing of the story with 
which it is connected, one would say, 
“That’s fine music, delightfully scored. 
But it tells a story. It means something; 
what is it?” The music is, on the face 
of it, program music, and pretends to 
be nothing else. 

One cannot say that there is any- 
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thing decidedly new in instrumentation, 
nor yet that there is imitation, conscious 
or unconscious, of any distinct individual. 
Mr. Cadman seems to vibrate in his sym- 
pathies between the later Italian school 
and the Russians. What could be more 
attractive to such a nature than the 
weird colorings of an Indian camp, under 
the glewing prairie sun; or the isolated 
figure of the Indian lad, watching for 
the Great Spirit, on the top of a moun- 
tain, against the streaked sunrise sky! 
He is quite successful in translating the 
Indian spirit into terms of the modern 
orchestra because of his command of its 
details. 

Where the stage effect can best be 
intensified by a rather bald use of the 
melody, he has not been lured into com- 
plex orchestration, but has retained the 
primitiveness of the atmosphere, leaving 
a display of his technical powers for 
more dramatic scenes in climax, such as 
the close of the drama. 

W. FRANCIS GATES. 


Organ Students in Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 


Concert 


A students’ organ recital of unusual 
merit was given on Jan. 20 in the audi- 
torium of the Central Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. The concert 
was under the auspices of the educa- 
tional branch. of the Y. M. C. A., which 
established the Central Music School last 
year when it found that the musical 
work was meeting with encouragement. 
The Rev. Henry C. Briggs, clergyman 
and organist, is director of the school 
and several of his pupils were heard at 
the recital. Mr. Briggs played several 
organ solos, and John E. Klenner, 
teacher of violin at the school, was also 
on the program. 





With H. H. Freeman, organist, the 
Washington (D. C.) Society of Fine Arts 
opened a series of organ recitals on Jan. 
18 with the view to popularizing this in- 
strument. 
















Russia with vivacity, 





= CONSTANCE PURDYS 





MISS CONSTANCE PURDY GIVES 5 
DELIGHTFUL RUSSIAN RECITAL 


Clad in Elaborate Costume, Artist Presents Novel Program 
by Eminent Composers, Explaining Each Composition 
Before Singing with Telling Effect 


‘“‘A musical event as delightful as it was novel was the recital of 
Russian songs Constance Purdy gave last night in Masonic Hall. 
Clad in typical Russian costume, her robe of blué and gold brocade 
rivaling her jeweled headdress, Miss Purdy interpreted the songs of 
delicacy and charm. 
contralto voice of wide range, smooth, clear and of rich quality. 
Miss Purdy’s interpretations were characterized by a _ store of 
vocal color, and from her intimate knowledge of Russia, its music, 
literature and art, her recital breathed an atmosphere distinctly 
Russian.’’—The Erie Dispatch, Jan. 13, 1917. 


Personal Representative: 
Mabel Hammond, 400 Riverside Drive 
New York 
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==RUSSIAN SONGS 


CECIL FANNING 


(Aeolian Hall, January 19th) singing 
“A SICILIAN SPRING” - 


Legend for Medium Voice 
By FRANCIS HENDRIKS 


‘‘The Cusha Bird’”’ (Three Keys) Ross - .60 


$1.00 


‘‘Requiescat’’ (Two Keys) Cadman - . .60 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


Boston 
62-64 Stanhope Street, 


New York 
13 East 17th Street, 316 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


Order of your local music store 


wee TIFFANY 33 


SOPRANO 


DDRESS: HOTEL OPERA CO. 
HOTEL ST. JAMES, 
45th St., New York 


PRIMA DONNA MEZZO SOPRANO 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT. LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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PREDICTS ORATORIO WILL 


RETURN TO POPLLAR FAVOR 





Reed Miller Deplores Decline of 
Choral Singing but Foresees a 
Revival of Interest 


BY REED MILLER 


HAVE just read the splendid article 

about Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston, in 
MusICAL AMERICA, and it inspires me to 
give you my impressions on the subject, 
particularly as it influences singers, both 
soloists and chorus and the home folk. 

The taste for music and pleasing sound 
is natural to us all. But to influence a 
community it must be cultivated. 

Plain music without word setting (un- 
less it be the deplorable popular stuff 
for deplorable popular people) is for the 
cultivated, educated taste. With the li- 


bretto—’tis made plain; with an exalted 
text—’tis ideal. 

It has inspired our writers—hence the 
masterpieces. The vogue now is the 
concert, the recital, both ideal for artist 
and audience. But he who listens alone 
benefits. He may tell his friend or fam- 
ily about it. But they do not appreciate 
it or get anything from it. 

The local choral society is a big liberal 
education in itself. The daughters, sons, 
mother and father sing the works and 
sing them again—know them, love them 
—take them home, sing them there, teach 
them to the rest. of family and neigh- 
bors. The oratorio society should be an 
institution. There is nothing in the world 
so inspiring to me as to hear such chor- 
uses as the Boston Handel and Haydn, 
New York Oratorio, Chicago Apollo, 
The conductors of 
these societies are not simply paid to per- 
form the work. They love it—and the 
people love it. 

Why, in Boston, on Dec. 17 and 18, for 
“The Messiah,” our rehearsal was in the 
afternoon a public one, with 2000 per- 
sons attending. The performance in the 
evening had a capacity house; next 
evening another capacity house! 
has been so for one hundred years. 

The same thing is true in New York. 
It may seem odd that I compare this 
large city to a small town out West that 
has a choral society, but Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Harlem, the Bronx, etc., have the 
same characteristics as have the small 
town. The larger churches of New York, 
such as St. Thomas’s, of which T. Tertius 
Noble is organist; St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
John the Divine and many others, all 
have..their own individual choral soci- 
eties.. Each one is really a community in 
itself! New York’s “Messiah” this year, 
like Boston’s, was remarkable. To show 
you how popular oratorio is in New York, 
to my personal knowledge I know that 
the “Messiah” was sung in practically 
every church in the city, either complete 
or in part, by the Community Chorus in 
Madison Square Garden, in the parks, in 
Carnegie Hall by Walter Henry Hall’s 
chorus during the week of Dec. 17, and 
then the New York Oratorio Society, 
under Louis Koemmenich, gave two per- 
formances to capacity houses, plus a 
rehearsal. This is New York City, not 
Brooklyn. I don’t know what hap- 
pened over there! 


This © 

















Reed Miller, Noted American Concert 
and Oratorio Tenor 


Don’t worry about opera; that will 
come later in your musical development. 
Start a choral society and give your com- 
munity a part in the loveliest of the arts 
—and beware of the get-rich-quick, gen- 
erous, big man of your town who wants 
to show off his town (or rather himself) 
by bringing you the most expensive artist 
in the world who sings over your head. 
You need a foundation before you can 
appreciate this kind of music. 

A word about the deplorable decline of 
oratorio and of choral community sing- 
ing. They say everything changes every 
seven years. We are a young nation. 
We are fickle, we are everchanging. We 
are going through our changes. But our 
churches, our schools are striving con- 
stantly, and every year the demands are 
getting more universal for high stand- 
ards. And the fall, mid-winter and 
spring festival is to come again, and I 
believe we will find a better chorus and 
a more intelligent audience. 

You conductors and committees of 
choruses—do not think because a singer 
has a big reputation as a singer in other 
forms of the art that he can sing ora- 
torio. It has a style all by itself. As 
Mr. Mollenhauer says, it must be in his 
heart—as well as his brain. 





Saramé Raynolds Heard with St. Louis 
Symphony 


Sarameé Raynolds, dramatic soprano of 
the Chicago Opera, sang her first con- 
cert of the new year with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, under Max Zach 
in St. Louis on Jan. 9. Miss Raynolds 
sang arias from “Aida” and “Gioconda,’ 
which were greatly appreciated. 





Tollefsen Trio’s New York Recital 


The Tollefsen Trio will give its an- 
nual New York recital at A£olian Hall 
the evening of Feb. 19. The personnel 
of the Tollefsen Trio remains unchanged 
—Carl] Tollefsen, violin; Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, piano, and Willem Durieux, 
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Gina Ciaparelli- Viafora 
Leading Soprano—Late of Metro- 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


FEBRUARY 3d, 1917, at 8.30 


Vocal Studio, 21 West 16th St., New York, by appointment only 


SONG RECITAL by 


politan Opera Co. 
assisted by 


Astrid Ydén 


Harpist 


At the Piano 
SATURDAY EVENING 


Hardman Piano Used 














MISCHA ELMAD 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, ‘AEOLIAN 


EXCLUSIVE 


MANAGEMENT: 


‘cello. The Trio will bring out at this 
concert the Boellman Trio and a piece 
not yet heard in America. The Trio has 
just completed a concert tour as far 
West as Detroit and will make its third 
tour of the season, opening late in Febru- 
ary. The second engagement of the sea- 
son at Vassar College will be played on 
Feb. 16, and the remainder of the tour 
will cover New England cities. 


BUFFALO APPLAUDS MANNESES 





Their Refined Art Awakens Appreciation 
—Herbert Conducts Own Opera 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—In the new 
Temple Center Auditorium, connected 
with Temple Beth Zion, Clara and David 
Mannes gave a recital on Jan. 9 before a 
large and appreciative audience. Grieg’s 
G Major Sonata and the A Major So- 
nata by César Franck were the chief of- 
ferings. They were played with the 
unity and fine sympathy that inheres in 
the work of these artists. Several 
smaller numbers were played and, at the 
program’s close, there were many recalls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes finally responded 
by playing as an encore Debussy’s “En 
Bateau.” 

On the afternoon preceding this con- 
cert Mr. and Mrs. Mannes gave a com- 
plimentary recital for public school chil- 
dren in the Hutchinson High School audi- 
torium. This, too, was largely attended 
and greatly enjoyed. 

At the Teck Theater Monday evening 
Victor Herbert conducted his new light 
opera, “Hearts of Erin,” before an audi- 
ence that taxed the seating capacity of 
the house. The music of this work is 
tuneful and some of it ranks among the 
best that Mr. Herbert has written. Ver- 
non Stiles, the tenor, did some fine sing; 
ing as the Irish patriot and soldier-of- 
fortune. The opera was received with 
heartiest demonstrations of approval, 
Mr. Herbert coming in for especial atten- 
tion, which compelled him to respond 
with a word of thanks. F. B. Bt. 





Mme. Homer Sways Hearers in Recital 
at Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 16.—Louise 
Homer, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
must have been deeply gratified by the 
manner in which local music-lovers re- 
sponded to her art last night in the 
Casino, where she gave a recital. With 
a program which included many unhack- 
neyed and charming numbers, Mme. 
Homer’s rich voice exercised an irresist- 
ible appeal. Particularly gripping was 
her singing of the “Song of the Shirt,” 
by her husband, and the Burleigh ar- 
rangement of the touching negro spir- 
itual, “Deep River.” Mme. Homer was 
sympathetically accompanied by Flor- 
ence McMillan. W. E. C. 





“The Creation” Given in Green Bay with 
Stage Effects 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Jan. 15.—Haydn’s 
“The Creation” received a fine perform- 
ance at Turner Hall on Jan. 9 from the 
De Pere-Green Bay Choral Society. A 
chorus of eighty did notable work, under 
the direction of the Rev. L. A. Dobbel- 
steen, and a well-trained orchestra gave 
valuable aid. The soloists were Blossom 
Wilcox, soprano; John Rankle, baritone, 
and Robert Lynch, tenor. John Kitslaar, 
an artist, had charge of a series of 
tableaux that served to illustrate the 
oratorio. 


REQUIRE ORCHESTRA WORK 
FOR KANSAS SUPERVISORS 


State Normal Makes Every Student of 
Public School Music Learn to 
Play Some Instrument 
EMPORIA, Kan., Jan. 18.—The Kansas 
Normal School at Emporia is requiring 
every student of public school music to 
learn to play some orchestral instrument 
and to have some actual orchestra experi- 
ence before graduation. High school and 
grade being demanded 
everywhere in Kansas, says Professor F. 


orchestras are 


A. Beach, of the normal music depart- 
ment. 
The Normal Glee Club, under the di- 


rection of Harry Murrison, is offering 
training for glee club work to twenty- 
three men who expect to teach music in 
the State of Kansas. In training men’s 
voices the department is laying special 
stress on the falsetto voice, as the use 
of the falsetto is more suggestive of the 
high, light tone desirable in the child’s 
singing. 

A recent questionary sent to the music 
supervisors of the State showed a prefer- 
ence for the following material: 

Piano pieces, with which all pupils 
below the high school should be familiar: 


Narcissus, Nevin; Minuet in G, Béethoven ; 
Melody in F, #£Rubinstein; Consolation, 
Mendelssohn; Humoresque, Dvor: 1k; Scarf 
Dance, Chaminade; Forest Scenes, Schu- 
mann; Shadow Dance, MacDowell ;- Spring 
Song, Mendelssohn. | 


Songs and Ballads for Grades: 
Schubert ; ‘“‘Who Is Sylvia?’ Schubert; ‘‘Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,’ Cadman; “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,’ Schubert; “Holy Night, 
Silent Night,” ‘Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Requiem,” Homer; ‘Dedication,” Franz; 
Lullaby, Brahms; “‘The Year’s at the Spring,” 
Beach; “‘The Earl King,’ Schubert. 

Orchestral Numbers: “Poet and Peasant,”’ 
“William Tell’ Overture ; “Peer Gynt’’ 
Suite; “Surprise’’ Symphony, Haydn; “Tann- 
hiuser’” March, Wagner; Schubert’s “Un- 
finished’’ Symphony; Barcarole “Contes de 
Hoffman ;”’ “Anvil Chorus,’ “Cavalleria 


Serenade, 


Rusticana”’’ Intermezzo; ‘‘La Paloma,” “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. 
Oratorios for High School: “O Rest in 


the Lord,” “Elijah ;’’ “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing,’’ “Creation ;’’ ‘“‘He Shall Feed His Flock,”’ 


“Messiah ;” “With Verdure Clad,” ‘“Crea- 
tion ;” “Hallelujah §Chorus,’’ ‘‘Messiah ;”’ 
“Lovely Appear,” ‘‘Redemption;” ‘He is 
watching over Israel;” “If with all your 


hearts;” “It is enough;’’ “Comfort ye my 


people.’’ 


Opera for High School: Soldier’s Chorus, 


“Faust; Barcarole, “Tales of Hoffmann ;” 
Walther’s Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer ;” “Evening Star,’ Wagner; Sextet 
from ‘“Lucia;’ ‘Miserere,’” “Il Trovatore ;” 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, Wagner; “I Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls.” 

Hymns: “Love Divine;” “Rock of Ages;”’ 


“Silent Night;’’ “Holy, Holy, Holy;” “Come 
Thou, Almighty King ;’’ “How Firm a Foun- 
dation ad Kindly Light; “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ;’” ‘“Adeste Fidelis.’’ 


Folk Songs: “Lorelei;” “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes;” “All Through the Night ;”’ 


“Silent Night;’ “Annie Laurie,’ “Swanee 
River,’ ‘Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” “Santa Lucia,” “Auld Lang 


Syne.” 


Choruses for High Schools: ‘‘The Heavens 


Are Telling,” ‘‘Pilgrim’s Chorus ;” “Estudian- 
tina;’” “Good Night, Beloved;” Soldiers’ 
Chorus, “Faust;” Spring Song; “Gypsy 


Life ;’’ Anvil Chorus; “Unfold, ye Portals,” 
“Oh, Italia Beloved,” Donizetti. 


Mr. Beach has also made a study of 
other phases of music teaching in the 
State and is endeavoring to assist in 
remedying conditions by offering courses 
by correspondence and lectures accom- 
panied by a grafonola and records. 
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NEW OPERA BY GUNSBOURG PRODUCED IN 
FINAL WEEK OF THE CHICAGO SEASON 


“Le Vieil Aigle’’ Receives Its American Premiére—A Mediocre Score Written to an Adaptation of 
a Tale by Maxim Gorky—New American Soprano Scores Success in Revival of ‘‘Les Huguenots” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 21, 1917. 


VEN the last of the ten weeks of 


opera brought to the patrons of the 
Chicago Opera Association at least one 
novelty and one revival. The new opera, 
“Le Vieil Aigle,” a one-act piece by 
Raoul Gunsbourg, of Monte Carlo, was 
deferred until the gala performance, 
given last Friday evening, and the re- 
vival of Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” 
came to hearing Wednesday evening. 

Gunsbourg’s opera was produced on 
this occasion for the first time in Amer- 
ica, and another achievement in original 
interpretation is thus added to the long 
list of premiéres credited to the direction 
of Cleofonte Campanini. 

The work takes about fifty-five min- 
utes in performance. Both text and mu- 
sic are the creations of Gunsbourg, who 
took the story from a tale by Maxim 
Gorky. It is the story of the Khan, 
Asvaz El Moslaim, who asks his son, 
Tolaik, just returned from waging suc- 
cessful war upon the Russians, what gift 
he can make him as a reward, the son de- 
manding Zina, the favorite slave in his 
father’s harem. Reluctantly, the Khan 
consents, calls the slave and presents her 
to his son. But the slave refuses to go. 
Thereupon, in order to heal the evident 
breach between son and father, the chief, 
Le Vieil Aigle, (“the old Eagle’) as- 
cends a neighboring cliff which juts out 
into the sea, and throws the slave from 
its heights. This brings remorse upon 
the old man, and he soon follows the 
slave to a watery grave. 

The scene is laid in a barren region in 
the Crimea, rocky and close to the sea, 
which breaks furiously upon the shore, 
the swish of the water adding much to 
the effect of the transparent music of the 
score. 

It had been arranged earlier this sea- 
son to present this novelty with Mura- 
tore as the son, but the indisposition of 
this tenor necessitated a change, and 
Charles Dalmorés, on very short notice, 
prepared the réle and made a great suc- 
cess with it, both musically and dra- 
matically. 

As the Khan, Alfred Maguenat was 
also excellently cast, and added to the 
success of the production, while Rosa 
Raisa, as Zina, the slave, made a pretty 
picture, and sang a very melodious 
though reminiscent aria delightfully. De- 
sire Defrére was the other member of 
the cast. 

To Mr. Campanini, Gunsbourg’s 
thanks should go unstintedly, for he took 
a mediocre score and made it sound im- 
posing. 

After the opera there were many re- 
calls and Campanini was presented with 
a large wreath from the members of his 
orchestra. 


Changes in the Répertoire 


The week, while brilliant as a whole, 
gave the management considerable con- 
cern, for the Tuesday repetition of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which had a “sold- 
out” house, had to be changed on ac- 
count of the illness of both Galli-Curci 
and Muratore. Massenet’s “Thais” was 
sung, with Mary Garden, Dufranne and 
Dalmores. “Les Huguenots” was pre- 
sented on Wednesday evening with Galli- 
Curci still missing from the cast. At 
the Friday evening gala performance, 
Galli-Curci was among the stars, Mura- 
tore being the only absentee among the 
leading artists of the company. 

Wednesday’s_ resuscitation of “Les 
Huguenots,” introduced an American so- 
prano of no little importance in Jessie 
Christian, who replaced Mme. Galli- 
Curci as Marguerite de Valois. This is a 
difficult réle in itself,and totake the place 
of so eminent an artist as Galli-Curci, 
and to fill the part, if not sensationally, 
at least, most acceptably, means much 
for the young American singer. She is 


said to hail from Iowa, and to have spent 
some time in European grand opera 
houses, particularly in Paris, where she 
has appeared at the Opéra Comique. 
Miss Christian’s singing was _ distin- 
guished by good control, brilliance of 
technique and musical style and taste. 
Rosa Raisa made another success both 
vocally and dramatically as Valentine. 


. Myrna Sharlow, as Urbain, sang her Page 


aria in a captivating manner, and Alma 


Petersen, Cora Libberton and Louise 
Berat, completed the list of feminine 


members of the cast. A strong repre- 
sentation of the male contingent sang 
the rédles of Raoul (Crimi), Marcel 
(Arimondi, who made one of the hits of 
the season as the stoic, religious enthusi- 
ast, and whose vocal interpretation was 
fine, indeed), Saint Bris (Journet), and 
De Nevers (Maguenat). Venturini led 
the chorus in the famous “Rataplan,” 
which must be mentioned as of genuine 
excellence. Mr. Campanini brought out 


- every possible beauty of this somewhat 


passé score. The stage settings were by 
no means new or up-to-date. 
The repetitions of the week furnished 


‘several opportunities for Mary Garden— 


Tuesday evening in “Thais,” with Du- 
franne and Dalmorés; Thursday evening 
in “Grisélidis,’” with Maguenat, Du- 
franne and Nadal, and Saturday after- 
noon in “Louise,” assisted by Dalmorés, 
Dufranne, Berat, Dua, Daddi, De 
Phillippe, Pawloska, Moses, Eden, Hall, 
Goddard and others. 

In Monday evening’s repetition of 
Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” the 
lovely first act brought forth a beauti- 
ful ensemble of women’s voices in which 
Myrna Sharlow, Cora Libberton, Vir- 
ginia Schaeffer, Dora de Phillippe and 
Myrtle Moses did particularly well. 
Raisa, Crimi, Rimini and Venturini sang 
the principal réles as previously. Con- 
ductor Sturani makes this score one of 
glowing colors. 


Huge Audiences for Galli-Curci 


The gala performance was made up of 
the third act of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
“Le Vieil Aigle,” discussed above; the 
first act of “Grisélidis,” with Garden, 
Dufranne, Maguenat, Journet and Nico- 
lay, and the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” 
sung by Amelita Galli-Curci in her in- 
imitably captivating manner, and with 
that wonderful vocal flexibility and fin- 
ish which have made her the operatic 
sensation of the day. An audience which 
filled every nook and corner of the vast 
Auditorium went into one of those 
paroxysms of enthusiasm that have ac- 


companied all the performances of this 
phenomenal singer this season. 

Constantin Nicolay took the place of 
Vittorio Arimondi as Raimondo, the lat- 
ter having succumbed to the rigors of 
the Chicago climate. 

The final operatic performance of the 
season of 1916-1917 was attended by an- 
other record-breaking audience which 
heard Galli-Curci and the excellent cast 
which appeared previously in Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” with Campanini as 
conductor. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Among the soloists at this year’s New- 
ark festival to be held on May 1, 2 and 3, 
will be John McCormack, Mary Garden 
and Eugen Ysaye. 


Marion London Wins Favor in New 


York Concert 


Marion London, the soprano, was the 
soloist Sunday night at a concert given 
in the Hotel Majestic, New York. This 
popular young singer was warmly ap- 
plauded for her delivery of the Polonaise 
from “Mignon,” Jeanne Boyd’s “In 
Italy,” and Wilson G. Smith’s “Picka- 
ninnys’ Snuggle Song.” For encores she 
sang songs by Spickles and Liza Leh- 
mann. Miss London had an orchestral 
accompaniment and her success was so 
emphatic that she was immediately re- 
engaged for subsequent appearances un- 
der the same auspices. 





Frances Ingram with Damrosch Or- 
chestra in Grand Rapids Concert 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH., Jan. 18.—Last 
evening, under the auspices of the Mary 
Free Bed Guild, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, and Frances Ingram, contralto 
soloist, gave a finely designed program 
at the Powers Theater. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s readings were distinctive and 
stimulating and Miss Ingram also made 
a deep impression. E. H. 
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Four unusual compositions 


-EMERSON WHITHORNE_ 


Bourrée; ‘Air; Rigaudon (for violin and piano) 


Price 60 cents each 
Dedicated to Fritz Kreisler, yet of medium difficulty, these are fine 
examples of the sturdy art tunes of seventeenth century England. The 
Air with its broad sostenuto effects, the swinging Bourrée, 
Rigaudon will give pleasure to the violinist who appreciates the con- 
trast this music of a less chromatic age affords. 


La nuit. Nocturne (for pianoforte) 

Price 60 cents net 
Nocturne is an engaging and original mood 
picture of most subtle harmonic inflection which exploits the finest 
tonal possibilities of the instrument for which it is written. 
Godowsky, to whom it is dedicated, 
although every amateur with some technic can enjoy ‘its ex- 


Price 60 cents net 
An original and delightfully clever bit of program-music, which gives 
to exploit the most delicate nuances of 
the piano tone with a wealth of contrasting musical effect. 


Price 50 cents net 

from Daquin’s programmatic concep- 
Arensky’s more poetic modern bird, find an addi- 
tion to their number in Emerson Whithorne’s Hototogisu, the Japanese 
cuckoo, perhaps the most delightful member of its tribe. 
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Longy Concert to Introduce 
the Works of Jean Hure 


A Frenchman Little Known in This Country, Although a 
Composer of Many and Distinguished Achievements— 
Program of Loeffler’s Music Also Designed for Boston 
Concert-Goers—Georges Longy’s Varied and Invaluable 
Contributions to the Music Life of Boston 
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STORY in the New Republic for 

Oct. 2, 1915, presented a charming 
picture of the home life of Les Mer- 
ciers. This article will summarize the 
musical activities and influence of Les 
Merciers, for it is an open secret in Bos- 
ton that Les Merciers are The Longys. 
Whether as first oboe of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, leader of the Longy 
Club, director and conductor of the Bos- 


ton Orchestral Club (until 1913), con- 
ductor of the MacDowell Orchestra 
(since 1915), or director of the Longy 
School, M. Longy has uniformly served 
the highest ideals in music interpreta- 
tion and music education. It will be in- 
teresting to make a brief examination of 
the early influences in the life of a man 
who is making so genuine and lasting a 
contribution to the musical life of Bos- 
ton. 

Born at Abbéville, in France, Georges 
Longy was a student of harmony and 
oboe at the Paris Conservatory during 
the period of national reconstruction. 
Here the Frenchman of the early eighties 
was made a more loyal Frenchman be- 
cause of the humiliation of his father- 
land; the artist became a more spiritual 
and emotional artist because pride had 
been laid low, and the things of the spirit 
were set above the things of the flesh. 
Longy used his four years at the Con- 
servatory with such good effect that he 
was awarded first prize for oboe in 1886. 
Lamoureux lost no time in annexing the 
young artist for his woodwind choir, but 
at the end of two years the vigilant 
Colonne pounced upon young Longy and 
made him first oboe soloist of the Colonne 
Orchestra. Here he served for ten years, 
turning a deaf ear to all temptation until 
he was wooed away by the siren voice of 
the Boston Sym»hony Orchestra, in 1898. 

Fortunately for his later career Longy 
had been a member of the orchestra of 
the Opéra Comique, in Paris, for the 
eleven years preceding his coming to 
America. We say “fortunately,” because 
the opera routine gives an orchestral 
player versatility, equilibrium, a sense of 
proportion to be gained in no other man- 
ner. 


Conductor and Organizer 


In the eighteen years that Longy has 
been playing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 2 has gained an enviable 
reputation for art and musicianship. 
A solo passage for his instrument is a 
moment to be eagerly anticipated and 
gratefully remembered. But the ener- 
getic Frenchman was not long content 
with a lot that gave him opportunity 
merely to exercise his talent as perform- 
er—the executive, the leader had to be 
kept busy, too. And so, one short year 
after his arrival, M. Longy became di- 
rector and conductor of the Boston Or- 
chestral Club, an organization which he 
guided for fourteen years. Another year 
and he founded the Longy Club, an ad- 
mirable combination of woodwinds that 


has clung to its lofty ideals for sixteen 
years, gaining each year a larger and 
larger public. Its second concert of the 
current season took place this week. Of 
an earlier concert a music reviewer said: 
“In the midst of a full musical season a 
program of wind-instrument music comes 
almost as refreshingly as the glass of 





Georges Longy, First Oboist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Conductor 
of Amateur Orchestras in Boston, 
Head of the Longy School of Music 
and Leader of the Longy Club of 
Wind Instruments. 


sorbet in the course of a long, highly 
savored repast.” 

Two years after the Boston Orchestral 
Club was abandoned M. Longy found re- 
newed opportunity for orchestral con- 
ducting in the MacDowell Orchestra, 
which he guides to-day. 

And now, in the heart of our new Latin 
Quarter, he founds the Longy School. 
With himself as director and attractive 
Mile. Renée Longy as assistant director, 
the school offers a tempting array of les- 
sons in vocal ensemble, pianoforte, violin, 
’cello, harp, flute, oboe, instrumental en- 
semble, solfeggio, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition and _ rhythmic-gymnastics. 
Mademoiselle herself gives the rhythmic- 
gymnastics, a “study for expressing all 
possible rhythms known to music.” In 
this work she is a pupil of M. Jean 
d’Udine of Paris. Power and success to 
this new school! Bostonians. all love 
Longy and believe in his art, so they can- 
not but welcome his institution. 


In Defense of Monteux 


M. Longy is not too busy to go out of 
his way for the defense of a misunder- 
stood or unappreciated colleague. As 
his friendship with Pierre Monteux dates 
back to the years when they both served 
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the Colonne Orchestra and the Opéra 
Comique, he waxed justly indignant over 
the gossip about Monteux’s refusal to 
conduct performances of the _ choreo- 
graphic version of Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” “The papers,” said he, “have 
assigned almost every reason for his ac- 
tion except the true one. A kind con- 
frére in New York even went so far 
astray as to spread the explanation that 
M. Monteux would not direct Strauss be- 
cause he didn’t know how! Here is the 
simple truth. French law forbids the 
presentation by Frenchmen of ballets and 
operas by living composers whose coun- 
tries are at war with France, because 
the royalties from such performance 
would go to France’s enemies and thus be 
used against France. Had M. Monteux 
directed ‘Till’ he would have violated this 
law. Until his arrival in this country he 
did not know that the Ballet Russe had 
arranged to give ‘Till,’ and Mr. Otto 
Kahn did not know anything about the 
French law. As for M. Monteux’s not 
knowing how to direct Strauss, it is only 
necessary to call to mind that he con- 
ducted Strauss’s ballet, ‘The Legend of 
Joseph,’ in May, 1914. Moreover, when 
he was invited to conduct the Colonne 
Orchestra, Monteux gave a symphonic 
poem by Strauss, which he conducted 
without score. But why say more? Mon- 
teux is too great an artist to admit of 
chauvinism in art. We have a saying in 
French, Qui wentend qu'une cloche n’en- 
tend qu’un son, and I am especially glad 
to ring another kind of bell about this 
matter.” 

And now for real news: Georges 
Longy and Renée Longy announce two 
“special concerts” to be given in Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday evenings, Feb. 7 and 
March 21. For the first of these novel 
concerts the music will be taken exclu- 
sively from the works of Jean Huré, for 
the second Charles Martin Loeffler is the 
well-spring. 

In the Huré program M. and Mlle. 
Longy will be assisted by Laura Little- 
field, soprano (accompanied by Mrs. 
Fitts), the American String Quartet and 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Since little is known in this 
country of-the life and activity of Hureé. 
Mile. Longy has prepared an account of 
which the following is a translation: 


Achievements of Huré 


“Born at Gien (Loiret), France, Sept. 
17, 1877, he went to Paris in 1895 after 
having finished his musical and literary 
studies under the direction of religious 
savants. From his infancy he had taken 
part in piano and organ concerts and at 
fifteen he was not afraid to play in pub- 
lic the great fugues of Bach and the 
last sonatas of Beethoven. At Paris, in 
various other French cities, in Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Turkey, Rumania, he 
has been heard as pianist and organist 
and received by several sovereigns. In 
Holland his organ concerts have become 
popular in nearly forty cities. 

“His musical works are very numerous. 
The first he composed at the age of six, 
and already one detected the promise of 
his future. His Sonata for violoncello 
and piano (1901) in F Sharp Minor soon 
became celebrated. It has been 
played in nearly every country by the 
most celebrated virtuosos of our time. 

“The chief works are: Trios on Bre- 
ton songs; three Sonatas, for violoncello 
and piano; a Sonata, for piano and vio- 
lin (prix Gounod) ; a Sonatina, for piano 
and violin (prix des Quarante-cing), 
often played by the composer and Georges 
Enesco; Quintet, for piano and strings; 
numerous orchestral pages played in 
France (Concerts Colonne, Société Na- 
tionale, S. M. I.), and abroad; an opera, 
a ballet, a mass, a string quartet (still 
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unpublished), a pastorale for wind in- 
struments and piano, countless album- 
leaves. Fragments of his opera ‘La Ca- 
thédrale’ have been given in Paris under 
his direction with unprecedented success. 

“He is the founder in Paris of the So- 
cieté Mozart-Haydn, whose orchestral 
performances he conducts, assisting also 
as organ and piano virtuoso. In review- 
ing his performances E. Vuillermoz, one 
of the most authoritative critics of our 
time, said in Commédia that it was neces- 
sary to go to a concert of the Société 
Mozart-Haydn in order to know the true 
character and the hidden charm of old 
music. 

“Jean Huré has been particularly de- 
voted to musicography and instruction. 
He has trained pianists who are already 
celebrated and composers who are highly 
rated. Virg. Luggia, E. Gaida, Andrée 
Gellée, Fred Barlow, Yves Nat, and, 
finally, Paul Martineau, who died a pre- 
mature death at the age of twenty-five 
and who has already been discussed and 
played on every hand. 

“Jean Huré’s books of instruction are: 
‘Dogmes Musicaux’ (with a preface by 
Gabriel Fauré), ‘Causeries sur l’esthet- 
ique (which appeared in pamphlet form 
in La Renaissance Contemporaine), 
‘Etude sur la monodie bretonne,’ ‘Intro- 
duction a la Technique du Piano,’ ‘Tech- 
nique du piano,’ ‘Defense et illustracion 
de la musique Frangaise,’ ‘Saint-Augus- 
tin musicien,’ ‘Traité élémentaire de 
musique,’ ‘L’Esthetique de l’Orgue’ (with 
preface by C. M. Widor), ‘La Technique 
de VOrgue’ (with the collaboration of 
Mile. J. Gayron). Works in preparation 
are: ‘Introduction et commentaire du 
Micrologue de Guy-d’Arezzo,’ ‘Etudes sur 
le rythme et l’accompagnement du chant 
Gregorien.’ 

“Jean Hure has contributed to most of 
the art journals of our time and has been 
a member of committees on examination 
for the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, of the Salon des Musiciens Fran- 
cais, of S. M. I. of the juries at the Con- 
servatory of the Ecole Niedermayer, 
etc. He has taken part in the Congress 
of the Société Internationale de Musique, 
where he has presented ten communica- 
tions, all unanimously accepted—ques- 
tions in musical history, instruction in 
counterpoint, construction of  instru- 
ments, acoustics. 

“Though devoted to old music, and in 
spite of having mastered from early 
childhood the technics of the Moyen Age, 
of the Renaissance, of the classic period, 
Jean Huré is often mentioned because of 
his innovations and his harmonic daring. 
But with all his boldness he recommends 
to his disciples above all the cult of just 
proportion, clearness, simplicity, and the 
most serious study of the old masters.” 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 





Mildred Graham in Jersey City and 


Bronxville Concerts 


“Two a day” was the schedule which 
Mildred Graham, the New York soprano, 
followed on Jan. 16. The afternoon 
found her giving a recital with Leo 
Schulz, the ’cellist, at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
There she sang the “I] est doux” aria 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” with fine 
effect and also scored in James H. Rog- 
er’s “War” and songs by Whelpley, 
Clough-Leighton, Rummel and Homer. 
In the evening she was the soloist at the 
concert of “The Singers,” David McK. 
Williams, conductor, a choral organiza- 
tion at Bronxville, N. Y. She sang the 
same aria splendidly and a group of 
songs, winning warm approval. The 
chorus did effective work under Mr. Wil- 
liam’s baton. 


Joset Stransky, Conductor, 


Kingsbery Foster 
25 West 42nd St. 
New York 


Direction: 
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Introducing Mr. StoKowsKi 
as Conductor and Diplomat 














By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—Conductor 
Stokowski of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has a way of disarming criticism 
that statesmen and politicians well might 
envy. He proves his point in the end. 
The thing has happened so often that 
the director must surely sometimes smile 
to himself while donning that strong 
armor of eventual justification which 
easily withstands arrows of preliminary 
attack. 

Two pertinent cases will serve to illus- 
trate the situation. Mr. Stokowski is 
well known to be an_ enthusiastic 
“Mahlerite.” Certain auditors of the 
mammoth choral symphony presented 
last season expressed the belief that 
Mahler’s magnitude of conceptions 
scarcely justified the highest praise of 
the Viennese composer’s genius. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, like all good statesmen, 
said little. Without any special herald- 
ing, he submitted Mahler’s “Song of the 
Earth” last Autumn, and many who 
came to scoff remained to admire. It 
was then plain that “Mahlerism” in- 
volved appreciation of more than one 
side of a great man’s musical genius. 
None of those methods disliked by some 
in the cyclopean choral work were re- 


vealed in the intensely appealing mu- 
sical setting of the poems of the “Chinese 
Omar.” Unquestionably Mahler was 
worth considering as a potent factor in 
modern composition. The breadth of his 
talents were strikingly revealed. Mr. 
Stokowski had proved his contentions 


and cries concerning “perverse sponsor- 
ship” were stilled. 

The other victory is still more recent. 
War partisanship has crept into music 
as well as other artistic fields. Concert- 
master Rich told the present writer 
some months ago that the European 
strife was never discussed by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s cosmopolitan mem- 
bers. There were often instances of 
close intimacy between French and Ger- 
man artists in the organization. “Out 
in front,” in the audience, however, no 
such Utopian conditions have prevailed. 
Not long ago, in urging support for the 
endowment fund, Mr. Stokowski rhap- 
sodized over the artistic exultation he 
felt in interpreting the works of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. Entente sym- 
pathizers stirred uneasily in their seats, 
and something like this comment was 
heard on several sides: “He didn’t men- 
tion a single Frenchman. Did you notice 
that? It’s always the same way. The 
man is thoroughly Teutonized, from 
spending his Summer vacations in Ger- 
many.” 

Of course Mr. Stokowski is not a Ger- 
man at all. He is an Anglo-Pole. Pos- 
sibly he has been entirely unaware of 
the aspersions cast on his political opin- 
ions as applied to art. But it almost 
looks as though he had realized the situa- 
tion and were resolved to answer it in 
his own calm, sure characteristic fash- 
ion. This week’s concerts in the Acad- 
emy are to be devoted entirely to French 
music. The composers to be represented 
are César Franck (a naturalized Gaul), 
by the symphonic poem “Redemption”; 
Henri Rabaud, by the highly interesting 
symphony No. 2; Claude Debussy, by 
his lyric poem “The Blessed Damozel,” 
and Paul Dukas, by the familiar and 
whimsical “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
Saint-Saéns himself, once staunch ad- 
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“Tosca: 


“The ideals of both dramatist and 
composer have never been so 
fully realized as in the portrayal 
by Mlle. Muzio. Her 
voice is a fine lyric soprano, full 
and of vibrant quality."-—The 
Citizen, Brooklyn, Dec. 2. 


“Mile. Muzio again aroused no 
little admiration through the 
dramatic intelligence shown in 
her general impersonation of the 
réle, as also by the charm and | 


grace of her attractive person- | 


ality.""—New York Sun, Dec. 28. 
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Successes in ‘‘Tosca’’ 


and ‘‘Trovatore’’ 


} 4 
\‘**Trovatore: 


“Claudia Muzio singing and act- 
ing with grace, and imparting to 
the character rare beauty of 
personality."—-New York Eve. 
World, Jan. 4. 


**Miss Muzio gave a splendid por- 
trayal of the part of ‘Leonora.’ 
Moreover, she made a beautiful 
and enticing heroine and was 
dramatically effective and con- 
vincing.”"-—New York American, 


Jan. 4. 
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vocate of musical Teutonism and now 
most intense of anti-Wagnerites, could 
scarcely have devised a program more 
strikingly “tri-colored.” When Mr. Sto- 
kowski a week ago offered the Franck 
Symphony in D Minor the presentation 
of this fine work was interpreted by 
some of the Allied cohorts as being 
grudging. But there is no reservation 
whatever in the broadside of French 
compositions in prospect. That suggests 
frank and direct appreciation of one of 
the most interesting schools of modern 
music. 
‘S £9 

Something of Mr. Stokow ski’s politico- 
artistic fair-mindness was also revealed 
in his incorporation of Edward Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations in this week’s Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday night pro- 
gram at the Academy. The conductor 
is an attested admirer of Elgar, and here 
again his enthusiasm has not been al- 
ways shared by music patrons. When 
the “Enigma” was previously given cer- 
tain self-constituted wags observed that 
the only real riddle involved was why 
the work was played at all. It was 
curious to notice the “Variations’”’ sec- 
ond reception. The “Enigma” is, of 
course, not the high water mark of 
music. Exercises in variations by even 
the greatest composer—which Mr. Elgar 
assuredly is not—somehow often sug- 
gest the joys of Newcomb’s logarithms. 
There is, however, much facile musical 
writing in the “Enigma” and the in- 
strumentation is forceful and ingenious. 
The work fully repays a second hearing. 

The program as a whole pleased with- 
out thrilling. It seems a pity that 
Horatio Connell, the baritone, drew 
smaller houses than some of his recent 
soloist rivals at the Academy. Mr. Con- 
nell—who, by the way, is a Philadelphian 
—is a thoroughly admirable artist. The 
timbre of his voice is not especially well 
suited to opera, but on the concert stage 
and in oratorio he deserves rich laurels. 
He was heard in Handel’s_ noble, reci- 
tative and aria, “Hear Me! Ye Winds 
and Waves”; in Mahler’s poetic little 
song, embroidered with effective writing 
for the celesta, “Ich atmet’ einen linden 
Duft,” and in Schubert’s “Du bist die 
Ruh,” and “Wohin.” All the graces of 
his refined, careful art, his clear, un- 
forced tones, were delectably revealed in 
this last named number—familiar but 
never hackneyed, a pearl among lieder. 
The orchestra alone gave excellent read- 
ings of Beethoven’s not particularly in- 
teresting “Prometheus” overture and of 
the ever welcome, sunny Mozart Sym- 
phony in G Minor. 

* oe  * 

A musical week unwontedly sterile for 
mid-season must go on record for hav- 
ing brought forward an exceedingly in- 
teresting artistic personality. N. Lind- 
say Norden, heretofore of New York, is 
this newcomer, and the adroit combina- 
tion of vigor and discretion which he 
infused into the concert that began the 
Mendelssohn Club’s forty-second year 
stamped him at once as an asset of which 
Philadelphia should have reason to be 
proud. Mr. Norden is the third director 
of this choral organization, since the 
retirement of the late Dr. W. W. Gil- 
christ, who had previously led the so- 
ciety since its inception. The club seems 
now to have a permanent acquisition. 
Mr. Norden balances his choirs with ster- 
ling art, vastly bettering last year’s re- 
sults. Furthermore, he is a tireless in- 
vestigator of the field of Russian music, 
whose harvest of novelties appears -in- 
exhaustible. Two of his offerings in 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday evening 
were the “Credo,” a musical setting of 
the Symbol of Faith of the Russian 
Church, and “The Day of Judgment,” by 
Arkhangelsky, a stern, gloomy composi- 
tion, perhaps worth while as medium for 
displaying the club’s skill in a sombre 
province foreign to its usual artistic 
leanings. Marie Stone-Langston was the 
soloist. Other program numbers were 
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van der Stucken’s “Laughing Song” and 
de la Hale’s “Robin Loves Me.” Mr. 
Norden’s ability was therefore exhibited 
in varied moods. The new conductor was 
undoubtedly the occasion’s stellar fea- 
ture. Agnes Clune Quinlan was the ac- 
companist. 
* * * 

Concerning another musical _ event 
listed, art and the law engaged in com- 
bat. Law won. The crisis arose over 
the fourth concert in the Baptist Temple 
in a series arranged by Conductor Clar- 
ence Reynolds. This building, in which 
church services are also regularly held, 
has heretofore paid no imposts to the 
city. Because of charging for admission 
tickets, the municipal authorities gave 
notification that the structure would be 
rated as entering the regular amusement 
field and insisted on the payment of a 
$3,500 tax, if the concert policy were 
pursued. The entertainment, which was 
to have been given by fifty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, led by Mr. 
Reynolds, with David Hochstein as vio- 
iin soloist, was promptly cancelled, and 
Dr. Conwell, pastor of the Temple, gave 
out the following statement: 

“A statement is due to the ticket 
holders and the public showing the 
exact conditions and the position the 
church takes in the matter. Our idea in 
arranging for the concerts was wholly 
for the benefit of the people. We thought 
a great building like the Temple, holding 
more than the Academy of Music, ought 
not to be idle, but should be used for 
the greatest good. 

“The concerts were perfected for the 
musical culture of the great district of 
North Philadelphia. No individual con- 
nected with the management would have 
received compensation for his services. 
Even the leader and organist, Clarence 
Reynolds, undertook the enterprise with 
no pay for himself.” 

Notwithstanding this protest, it looks 
as though Mr. Reynolds’ enterprise, un- 
der the old régime, at least, were at an 
end. Perhaps no exquisite pangs of re- 
gret are felt by some members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which has a huge 
schedule this year. When the season is 
over, it is likely that Mr. Stokowski’s 
directorship will have been reduced to 
leading about ninety concerts. Even 
this is a large order for so painstaking 
a conductor, but the orchestra’s roster 
still involves more than one hundred per- 
formances. 
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LOS ANGELES MILLIONAIRE IN 
CHAMBER AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 





G. Allen Hancock Has Established 
a Private Instrumental Trio and 
Also Plays ’Cello in the Local 
Symphony Orchestra—The 
Owner of a Nicolo Gagliano 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 10.—For a 

millionaire to exhibit a more per- 
sonal interest in music than by endow- 
ing orchestras or backing opera is un- 
usual. G. Allen Hancock is a young 
man, seven times a millionaire, whose 
money comes to him by the barrel from 
a forest of oil derricks in sight of his 


house. 

Mr. Hancock doesn’t endow orchestras 
—he plays in them. He is one of the 
seven ’cello players in the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he is the 
treasurer and one of the board of direc- 
tors. He maintains a house trio, of 
which he is the ’cellist, as shown in the 
photograph above, which also gives a 
hint of the size of the organ in his music 
room, which seats 200 persons. 

The other members of the trio are 
Olney J. Dobbings, violinist, also a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra, and William Edson Strobridge, 
organist and pianist, who is assistant 
manager of the orchestra. 

This trio meets in Mr. Hancock’s mu- 
sic room once or twice a week for prac- 
tice and occasionally is heard there by 
Mr. Hancock’s friends. Invitations to 
his private musicales are highly prized. 

Mr. Hancock prizes his Nicolo Gagli- 
ano ’cello, dated 1737, more than in terms 
of money, although the only competitor 
it has in value is in the hands of a Pari- 
sian collector, who sets a figure of 
$25,000 on his best Stradivarius ’cello. 
As Mr. Hancock is not in immediate 
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A Western Oil Magnate’s Enjoyment: 
Trio in the Residence of G. Allen Han- 
cock (at the Right). Olney J. Dob- 
bings Appears at the Left and William 
Edson Strobridge, Organist and Pian- 
ist in Center 


need of cash, he will retain his instru- 
ment, despite the present “H. C. of L.” 
Mr. Hancock has collected a library 
that is particularly strong in trios for 
violin, piano and violoncello, though it 
is not confined to that arrangement. He 
has a copy of practically every published 
trio of any worth and his library of en- 
semble music runs considerably above 
2000 titles. W. F. G. 


Alberto Jonas Host at Reception for 
Mme. Carrefio 


More than one hundred guests attend- 
ed the.reception given by Alberto Jonas 
in honor of Mme. Carrejfo, in his studios, 
45 West Seventy-sixth Street, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14. Among 
those attending were Ovide Musin, Ar- 
thur Hartmann, David Bispham, Gustav 
Saenger, Oscar Saenger, Bernard Sin- 
sheimer, Max Jacobs, Sigismund Stojow- 
ski, Herwegh von Ende, Dr. William 
Crane Carl, Sam Franko, M. H. Hanson, 
Max Liebling, Berthold Neuer, Lucy 
Gates, Gertrude Rennyson, Harriet 
Brower and Mrs. Charlotte Babcock. 
Personal letters expressing regret at the 
impossibility of being present on account 
of absence from the city or because of 
professional occupations were received 
by the host from Mr. and Mrs. Paderew- 
ski, Marcella Sembrich, Harold Bauer, 
Josef Stransky. Mme. Carreno delighted 
the guests by playing her own composi- 
tion, the familiar “Teresita Waltz.” 








Reception for Hallett Gilberté 


Gabriel Ravenelle gave the first of his 
series of teas on Jan. 13 at his studio 


apartment at 21 Manhattan Avenue. 


This tea was in honor of his friends, 
Hallet Gilberté, the composer, and his 
wife. Mr. Gilberté has since gone on a 
concert tour, which will extend as far 
West as Chicago and South to Galveston. 
Harriet McConnell and Grant Kelliher 
were heard in groups of Mr. Gilberté’s 
songs at the Ravenelle reception. Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, who was also to have 
sung, found it impossible to be there, 
owing to her departure for the West, but 
sent by special messenger some records 
she made in London, among which were 
Gilberté’s “Minuet La Phyllis.” Among 
the invited guests were Mr. Marsell, 
Mme. Dimitrieff, the Russian prima 
donna; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Berry, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Huyler, Eva Mylott, 
Beatrice McCue, Mr. and Mrs. Bernardo 
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Olshansky of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, Mary Ball, Mr. and Mra W. 
H. Crane, Dr. R. F. Longacre, Mrs. J. J. 
Carty, Miss F. Mass, Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Connell and daughters, Mme. M. C. New- 
hous, Countess Febri, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Riesberg and others. 





HERMAN SANDBY’S RECITAL 





Danish ’Cellist Plays Taxing Program 
with Sincerity and Enthusiasm 


HERMAN SANDBY, ‘cello recital, A€ollian 
Hall, Jan. 16. Accompanist, Richard Ep- 
stein. The program: 


Sonata in A Minor, Grieg; Concerto in D 
Major (by request), Sandby; “Elégie,”’ 
Fauré; Romance, Debussy; Adagio, Schu- 
mann; Waltz, Weber; “Indian Lament,” 
Dvorak-Kreisler; “Nur Wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,’ Tschaikowsky-Sandby; “The Swan,’ 
Palmgren-Sandby; “At the Fountain,” David- 
off. 





Perhaps the finest aspect of Herman 
Sandby’s art is presented in its sin- 
cerity and unflagging enthusiasm. That 
he possesses a highly developed technique 
and a superior order of musical intelli- 
gence is well known. But it is because 
this young ’cellist-composer really feels 
and is fired by the spiritual significance 
of what his bow draws forth that he is 
able to “get beneath the skin” of his 
hearer. A velvety tone, which occasion- 
ally allows itself to be muffled by the 
piano, rhythmic instinct, a man’s pas- 
sion when there is call for it, a pliant 
wrist—these are among the salient 
things in Mr. Sandby’s playing. He was 
fully equal to the strain of giving his 
own highly difficult concerto upon the 
heels of Grieg’s emotionally and tech- 
nically exhausting sonata. 

Mr. Epstein played the piano parts 
magnificently. The audience was large 
and vented its approval ee 





Raymond Havens, Pianist, Gives Recital 
in Manchester, Conn. 


MANCHESTER, CONN., Jan. 13.—Ray- 
mond Havens, pianist, played the fol- 
lowing program in High School Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 10 to an audience 
large in numbers and warmly appreci- 
ative of the young artist’s talents: “‘Car- 
naval,” Schumann; Etude, E Major, 
Etude, F Minor, Ballade, A Flat, Waltz, 
A Flat, Scherzo B Flat Minor, Chopin; 
“March Wind,” MacDowell; “At the 
Spring,” Liszt; “La Campanella,” Paga- 
nini-Liszt. Mr. Havens’s performance of 
these numbers was distinctly artistic. 
The authority with which he plays, a 
keen musical insight to the works of the 
great masters, an abundant technical 
equipment, are all his attributes. 





ADDED LAURELS FOR 
WOMAN’S ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Spiering Leads His 
Pleyers in Music Judiciously 
Chosen and Prepared 





Some three dozen ladies, many in their 
‘teens and several just beyond that age, 
formed the Woman’s Orchestral Club 
three years ago, under: the direction of 
Theodore Spiering. This organization, 
composed of violins, violas and ’cellos, 
occasionally augmented by a flute or a 
pair of contrabasses, gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Jan. 17 in the audi- 
torium of the Y. W. C. A. Building, New 
York. 

Mr. Spiering built an interesting pro- 
gram of Bach’s Suite in B Minor, for 
strings and flute; the Romanza in C, by 
Sibelius; Mozart’s Serenade in G Major 
and Bach’s Violin Concerto in E Major, 
in which Caroline Powers, a member of 
the orchestra, was soloist. 

It was indeed a novelty to hear music 


in a form that closely approximated the 
original intention and scope of Bach and 
Mozart. The women obeyed the beat of 
Conductor Spiering and showed excellent 
feeling for ensemble. It was gratifying 
to see a group of enthusiastic players 
bend their energies so sincerely toward 
their work. 

In the Bach Suite Gussie Bluecher, 
flautist, was the assisting artist, and 
was singled out by the audience for espe- 
cial praise. The Sibelius Romanze was 
given with good understanding of the 
I‘innish composer’s sombre mood. There 
was generous applause for Caroline 
Powers, who appeared to be well 
equipped technically and to play with 
good intonation and a fine rhythmic 
sense. The Mozart Serenade was given 
tenderly and Mr. Spiering’s charges re- 
ceived an ovation at the conclusion of 
the program. 

Mr. Spiering had evidently prepared 
the works with great care and the fine 
results that he obtained were due in a 
large measure to his conscientious and 
painstaking consideration of detail as 
well as of the musical significance of 
the compositions. H. B. 





a 


At the members’ reception in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art on Jan. 16, a 
musical program arranged by David 
Mannes was given. 
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“PUSSY WILLOWS,” “TO GO AND FOR. 
GET,” “WAITING.” By Alice M. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 

Here are three songs by a young Amer- 
ican woman who has undoubted talent. A 
pupil of Dr. Percy Goetschius, she has 
had excellent training and her work gives 
proof of it. These songs are all without 
pretense; they are naturally conceived; 
they are real. Miss Shaw felt each one 
exactly as she has written it; not once 
has she strained for an effect. 

The result is that in “Pussy Willows” 
we have a graceful lilting little song; in 
“To Go and Forget” a contemplative bit 
that strikes deep (the poem is a fine 
one by Edwin Markham), and, in “‘Wait- 
ing,” the best setting the present re- 
viewer has seen of Charles Hanson 
Towne’s lovely poem. The Stimmung of 
this last song is extraordinarily intimate 
and is created with a master-touch. All 
three songs are issued in two keys, for 
high and medium voice. 

* * * 

“WAITING FOR YOU.” By Onofrio Sciacca. 
“DEAREST EYES.” By Lily Strickland. 
“Robin on the Apple Tree.’’ By Thos. J. 
Hewitt. ‘“‘Eldorado.’’ By Raymond Roze. 
(Jos. W. Stern & Co.) 

These four songs are the first output 
of the house of Jos. W. Stern & Co., 
in its new departure into the field of high 
class music. This house, which has for 
many years been a leader in the popular 
music field, has decided to bring out a 
“Fine Art Series,” made up of songs of 
better grade, having an appeal for con- 
cert singers. 

There is a true ballad-like feeling in 
“Waiting for You” and a melodic lilt in 
Mrs. Strickland’s “Dearest Eyes,” the re- 
frain of which is a valse lente. Mr. Hew- 
itt’s “Robin on the Apple Tree” is alto- 
gether charming and reminds us in spirit 
of Eric Coates’s “Going to the Fair.” Its 
melody is fascinating and the lilt of the 
song will carry an audience, when it is 
sung by a singer who understands its 
nature. 

The setting of Poe’s “Eldorado” is by 
none other than Raymond Roze, whose 
opera, “Joan of Arc,’ was done in Co- 
vent Garden a few years ago. It is a 
fine setting and should be widely sung. 
Barring “Dearest Eyes,” which is pub- 
lished in the high key, the other songs 
are published for high, medium and low 
voice. The editions are very attractive. 

* x * 

“THE TALE OF THE BELL.” 
Lester, Op. 61 (b). “A LEGEND OF 
NACOOCHEE.”’’ By James Robert Gillette. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 

One of the best things that Mr. Les- 
ter has done is this ballad for four-part 
chorus of women’s voices and solo voices 
with piano (or orchestral) accompani- 
ment. He has again collaborated with 
Frederick H. Martens, who has made him 
a fine text after Hawthorne’s “A Bell’s 
Biography.” The music is vital, written 
with a sure touch and full of interesting 
things; the solo for soprano, “Cling! 
Clang!” is well handled, as is the solo for 
alto (or baritone): “Here in the heart 
of the wilderness.” In this we find a 
Pucciniesque touch occasionally, but it is 
so appropriate that it dees not jar. The 
finale of the work is contrived with a 
sense of climax that is big and noble and 
Mr. Lester’s use of our familiar “Hail! 
Columbia” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” is musicianly and in the spirit of 
his text. 

Mr. Lester has handled the voice parts 


By William 


Shaw. 


with uncommon skill, his “prepare” ef- 
fects showing much imagination and a 
real knowledge of the medium for which 
he is composing. Altogether it is an ad- 
mirable work and one that will be sung 
by many choral societies. 

Mr. Gillette has written an Indian can- 
tata in “A Legend of Nacoochee”’ for cho- 
rus (or quartet) of mixed voices with 
piano (or orchestral) accompaniment. 
There are solo parts for a soprano, Na- 
coochee; a baritone, Currahee; a tenor, 
Sautee, and two lesser parts, Medicine 
Man, baritone, and Priest, tenor. These 
last two may be sung by persons selected 
from the chorus. 

The work is far from being as indi- 
vidual as Mr. Lester’s. It is a straight- 
forward melodious affair, written along 
conventional lines in a manner that 
audiences always recognize as to their 
liking. The composer knows how to 
write this kind of work and has done it 
in excellent style. All the choral pas- 
sages are effective and the final chorus 
with its opening fugato gives the piece 
an ending that should arouse much en- 


thusiasm. 
Ed ok aK 


“SONG OF AUTUMN.” By Gabrieie Sibel- 
la. “The Golden Stag,’’ ‘‘The Joyous 
Wanderer,”’ ‘“‘You Are the Evening Cloud.’”’ 


By Edward Horsman. “Art,” ‘‘Love’s 
Ecstasy.’”’ By J. Bertram Fox. ‘‘At Last 
| Hold Thee,’ ‘“‘Ah, Dear Lost Days,’’ 


“Barcarolle,”’ ‘‘Serenade.” By Irenée Bergé. 
“To One Unknown.” By Oley Speaks. 
(G. Schirmer.) 

Mr. Sibella is always giving us new 
songs that make us feel that his stand- 
ard is ever becoming higher. In his new 
song, a setting of Verlaine’s “Chanson 
d’Automne,” he is at his best. He has 
caught the mood superbly; has voiced 
Verlaine’s heavenly lines in music that 
is their perfect complement. There is a 
touch of the Russian—the Russia of 
Tschaikowsky, not of Moussorgsky—in 
the tender, lamenting accents of the main 
melody. The accompaniment is a mar- 
velously wrought essay in painting a pic- 
ture with comparatively simple means. 

Two more Tagore settings are Mr. 
Horsman’s contributions, “The Golden 
Stag” and “You are the Evening Cloud,” 
both from the Bengalee poet’s “The 
Gardener.” They are good songs in their 
way, the former being very effective; we 
fail to find in them, however, the spirit 
of Tagore, just as we have been unable to 
discover it in Mr. Horsman’s wonderfully 
successful “Bird of the Wilderness.” He 
must be very fond of the songs of the 
Rhinemaidens in the “Ring,” for he has 
used some of the things that they sing 
in the Wagner tetralogy both in the 
“Bird of the Wilderness” and in “The 
Golden Stag.” “The Joyous Wanderer” is 
a pleasing German song a@ la Brahms, 
despite the fact that the poem is a trans- 
lation by Alice Meynell of a Catulle Men- 
dés poem! 

Mr. Fox scores in his song “Art,” 
strongly Straussian in feeling—a song 
built with true artistic instinct and ap- 
preciation of the poetic thought. The 
poem, by the way, is quite a remarkable 
one, written by Josephine Fetter Royle, 
the young daughter of Edward Milton 
Royle, the playwright. “Love’s Ecstasy” 
is a ballad, to a text by Harold Flam- 
mer; music and text go well together 
and are of a popular nature. The song 
is dedicated to Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, the New York baritone. 


The four Bergé songs are called 
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“Venetian Love-Songs.” They are ee 
ing, but we know Mr. Bergé’s work and 
are certain that these were done in a 
moment of no especial inspiration. They 
are melodically grateful, but not excep- 
tional in any instance. 

We shall not take Mr. Speaks to task 
for setting Thomas S. Jones’s “To You 
Dear Heart,” despite the fact that we 
have always felt that that poem was done 
for all time by F. Morris Class, whose 
setting has been sung by distinguished 
singers, such as Reinald Werrenrath, for 
the last five years. Mr. Speaks has 
written in the Speaksian manner, with 
pleasing results, with no attempt to pen- 
etrate the sentiment of the poem in any 
such way as Dr. Class has. 


3 ae 
“CARESSES,” “BOLERO,” ‘“‘MANDOLIN- 
ATA" (Concert Etude). By Eugenio 


Pirani. (Carl Fischer.) 


Three very good compositions are these 
piano pieces of Mr. Pirani’s. ‘“Caresses” 
is an attractive Valse lente. The Bolero 
is a good piano piece, though we do not 
quite understand how it received its title. 
We do not find in it the Spanish dance 
rhythm of the bolero. Both compositions 
are of medium difficulty. 

The “Mandolinata” is an exceedingly 
clever affair, written with a fine knowl- 
edge of the instrument. It offers a good 
concert pianist notable opportunities to 
display his technique. Musically, too, it 
is worth while. 

ok * eo 


TRIOS FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO. 
Arranged by Gaston Borch. (Carl 
Fischer.) 


Mr. Borch has added some admirable 
numbers to the Fischer chamber music 
library. His labors have been with 
Arensky’s Serenade, Op. 30; von Blon’s 
“Blumengfliister,” Czerwonky’s  Sere- 
nade, Drigo’s Serenade from the ballet, 
“The Millions of Harlequin’; Gounod’s 
Serenade, Moszkowski’s “Serenata” (an 
amazing collection of serenades, when 
one stops to think of it!), Pryor’s “After 
Sunset,” Rubinstein’s “Toreador et An- 
dalouse” and Schubert’s “Ave Maria.”’ 
He has arranged them in a not too diffi- 
cult manner, with a fine sense of appro- 
priate part-writing and made them all 
effective for performance. The ’cello, 
as well as the violin, has its solo passages 
and it is all executed in a musicianly 
manner and we are glad to say with a 
sense of the practicable as well. Such 
trio arrangements as these will be very 
welcome. They surpass in excellence 
the majority of trio collections issued 
abroad and in our own country. Mr. 
Borch is a musician of fine parts and his 
arrangements are as worthy of high 
praise as are his original compositions, 
several of which have been commented 
on favorably in the columns of this jour- 
nal. A. W. K. 





Two Interesting Concerts at Educational 
Alliance 


At the Educational Alliance, New 
York, Marie L. Roemat, ’cellist, gave an 
interesting recital on Jan. 17. Wilhel- 
mina Ellsburg was the accompanist. Con- 
tinuing its splendid series of musical 
events, the Educational Chamber Music 
Society gave a concert on Jan. 21 in the 
same auditorium before a large, inter- 
ested audience. On the program were 
a sextet by Brahms, a string quartet by 
Taneieff and the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata 
by Tartini-Kreisler. 





Success Attends Recital by Ruby Jarrell 
in Little Rock, Ark. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 
Christian Temple was comfortably filled 
last Tuesday evening when Ruby Jarrell, 
the gifted young lyric soprano, gave a 
recital, assisted by the MacDowell Male 
Chorus, Josef Rosenberg, director. Miss 
Jarrell scored deeply, being obliged to 
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add two extras and repeat two songs. 
Her program ranged from Pergolesi to 
Puccini, including American songs by 


MacDowell and Woodman. The club’s 
singing was also thoroughly enjoyable. 





Evelyn Scotney Soloist with Birming- 
ham Music Study Club 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 15.—The 
Music Study Club at its second open 
meeting presented Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano, assisted by the combined choruses 
of the Treble Clef and Music Study clubs. 
Miss Scotney gave the first part of the 
program in truly artistic style, skilfully 
accompanied by Mrs. Houston Davis, 
president of the club. The remainder of 
the program consisted of three numbers 
by the chorus, directed by William Gus- 
sen. In Hadley’s “Nightingale and the 
Rose” the solo part was sung by Miss 
Scotney. The chorus was also assisted 
by Mr. Klenk, Mr. Weigand and Mrs. 
Beggs, violins; Mr. Roach, ’cellist, and 
Mr. D’Milita, flute. ye . ea 


The musical novelty of the Rialto’s 
program for the week beginning Jan. 21 
was the appearance of Bela Nyany, cim- 
balom virtuoso, who played the Sixth 
Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt with the 
Rialto Orchestra. Vicente Ballester, the 
Rialto’s popular Spanish baritone, re- 
turned with an aria from “I] Trovatore.” 
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NOTABLE CONCERTS 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Russian Music in Symphony Pro- 
gram—Recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Casals 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—A _ pro- 
gram of Russian music was given by the 
Indianapolis Orchestra at the January 
concert on the Sunday afternoon of the 
14th, at the Murat Theater, which also 
marked a birthday celebration of the con- 
ductor, Alexander Ernestinoff. Composi- 
tions by Tschaikowsky, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Taneieff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Dargom- 
ijsky formed the orchestral music. The 
soloist was Edward Nell, Jr., baritone, 
who is gaining much admiration on the 
concert stage. His numbers were “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” (Tschaikow- 
sky), “The Asra” (Rubinstein) and “Pil- 
grim Song” (Tschaikowsky), sung with 
piano accompaniment played by Mrs. 
Carrie Hyatt Kennedy. 

At the second of the private artist con- 
certs of the Indianapolis Mannerchor on 
Jan. 15, the noted Spanish ’cellist, Pablo 
Casals, and his wife, Susan Metcalfe- 
Casals, soprano, gave a wonderful pro- 
gram in a no less wonderful manner, 
arousing the audience to intense enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Casals displayed all of the 
qualities that make for perfection. Mme. 
Casals sang groups of songs by Gluck, 
Caldara, Scarlatti, Mozart, Schumann 
and Emanuel Moor—the latter heard for 
the first time. Mme. Casals was sup- 
ported by her husband’s accompaniments, 
while Gordon Campbell acted as accom- 
panist for the ’cellist. 





The Indianapolis Press Club invited ° 


several hundred persons to hear the Bel- 
gian musician, Daisy Jean, on Monday 
afternoon in the Hotel Claypool. Miss 
Jean was equally fascinating as ’cellist 
and singer. 

At the Harmonie Club meeting on 
Monday afternoon at the Propyleum, 
Mrs. George P. Meier favored the club 
with a most interesting account of the 
personal characteristics of famous musi- 
cians, illustrated by autographed im- 
pressions which she has made of their 
hands. Those selected were Nordica, 
Sckumann-Heink, Gadski, Lilli Lehmann, 
Yvonne de Tréville, Marchesi, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Francis Macmillen, Jean Gerardy and 
Frederick Stock. 

The Indianapolis Musicians’ Club has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Glenn Frier- 
mood; vice-president, Christian Martens; 
treasurer, Adolph Schellschmidt, secre- 
tary, Kenneth Rose. P. 8. 


When Louis Graveure, the baritone, 
gives his second New York concert of the 
season, Feb. 1, he will feature a new set 
of songs by such composers as Hallett 
Gilberté, Bainbridge Crist, Francis Tar- 
box, Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Frank Bibb. A set of Bohemian folk- 
songs, in English, with the arrangement 
by Vincent Pisek, is also listed. 








Washington Singers Produce 
Seattle Conductor’s Opera 

















Principals in the Recent First Performance of the Opera, “Kaintuckee,” 
Yakima, Wash. Above, from the Left: 
Carl Ellis Eppert of Seattle, Composer of the 
Grand Opera Company of Seattle; Gwendolyn Geary, as “Owaissa.” 


in North 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, as “Simple Mary”; 
Opera, Conductor Standard 
Below: 


B. Sprotte, as “Daniel Boone”; Thomas H. Toll, as “Osseo”; Mr. Toll Is Con- 
ductor of the Camerata Club Male Chorus of North Yakima 


ORTH YAKIMA, WASH., Jan. 11.— 
“Kaintuckee,” an opera in one 
act, had its first hearing on Friday 
evening and showed the originality of 
IK, A. (Fritz) Churchill, the librettist, 
and the fine training and understanding 
of Carl E. Eppert, the Seattle composer 
and conductor of the Seattle Grand Op- 
era Company, and his ability as a con- 
ductor. 
The soloists, with the exception of 


Thomas H. Toll, were members of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company of 
Seattle. The chorus was composed of 
North Yakima musicians. 

The role of Simple Mary, a medicine 
woman of the settlers, was played by 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte; Owaissa, an Indian 
girl, was impersonated by Gwendolyn 
Geary; Osseo, a young Indian chieftain, 
Thomas H. Toll; Daniel Boone, the fa- 
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mous American frontiersman, Berthold 
Sprotte; Chorus of Backwoodsmen and 
women of the settlements. All were ex- 


cellent. 
Mrs. Hugo I. Luhman played the or- 
chestral parts on the piano, winning 


great distinction. 

Preceding the opera the Camerata 
Club chorus gave a number, under the 
leadership of Thomas H. Toll, the North 
Yakima tenor. Carmen Frye, Seattle pi- 
anist, played charmingly. A. M. G 


Classic Program Finds Favor with To- 
peka Lovers of Band Music 


TOPEKA, KAN., Jan. 15.—The biggest 
musical treat in Bar Why in the way of a 
band concert was given yesterday after- 
noon at the Auditorium by Marshall’s 
Band. The program was made up mostly 
of classical numbers, but the audience of 
2500 stayed until the very end, evidently 
enjoying this type of music. “It is the 
first time we ever tried an entire pro- 
gram of classical music on a Topeka au- 
dience,” said Dr. A. H. Marshall, a mem- 
ber of the organization, “and we thought 
we would see how much the people could 
stand. The way they stayed to the finish 
is a good indication that they were satis- 
fied.” Marshall’s Band is engaged by 
the city of Topeka to give a certain num- 
ber of concerts at different parks during 
the summer, and the concert of yester- 
day was one of those scheduled for last 
summer, and postponed on account of 
unfavorable weather. | ie # 


Two organ recitals were given recent- 
ly by De Witt Coutts Garretson, one at 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, Buffalo, N. Y., and the other 
. Trinity Church in Parkersburg, W. 

a. 
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RECITAL OF PIANO 
AND VIOLIN MUSIC 


Nicola Theme end Jean Verd 
Unite Their Talents with 
Artistic Results 


Nicola Thomas, the English violinist, 
and Jean Verd, the French pianist, gave 
a joint recital at the Cort Theater, New 
York, on Jan. 16. Between a Suite for 
violin and piano, by Emile Bernard, and 
the familiar César Franck Sonata, there 
were smaller violin numbers for Miss 
Thomas by Paganini; César Cui, Tartini- 
Kreisler and Chopin-Wilhelmj and a 
group of piano solos for Mr. Verd, which 
included a Bach-Saint-Saéns number, 
three by Debussy and Perilhou’s “Chan- 
son de Quillot Martin.” 

Miss Thomas and Mr. Verd performed 
together with excellent taste and exhib- 
ited the musicianly qualities that make 
for well-balanced ensemble playing. The 
Bernard Suite, seldom seen on programs 
these days, is a graceful work and was 
sympathetically interpreted. Both art- 
ists appeared at their best in the Franck 
Sonata, which they played with fine 
poise, splendid rhythmic sense and good 
tonal balance. One felt that their prime 
motive was to give a musicianly interpre- 
tation, and this they succeeded in doing. 

Miss Thomas, who is not new to the 
recital field in New York, is a musician- 
ly, highly intelligent artist, unspoiled by 
the mannerisms that mar the playing 
of the violinist who seeks to dazzle with 
technical brilliance. Miss Thomas is 
technically very well equipped, but makes 
this side of her art subservient to higher 
things. She played the Paganini Caprice 
in sparkling style and was most enthusi- 
astically rewarded by a very large audi- 
ence. She played several encores after 
her solo group. 

Mr. Verd’s name has figured on pro- 
grams hitherto chiefly as an accompanist 
and in this capacity he served admirably 
on this occasion. He deserves a word of 
praise for playing Miss Thomas’s ac- 
companiments in the same’ recital in 
which he was co-artist. This self-effac- 
ing quality may have something to do 
with his unpretentious, almost naive 
style in playing. With marked clarity 
and perfect phrasing he played the old 
French Chanson and repeated it after 
the audience had recalled him time and 
again. The Debussy numbers he played 
with great fondness and gave full ex- 
pression to their atmospheric qualities. 

H. B. 

Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, after 
a rest over the holidays in Atlantic 
City, has been touring in Pennsylvania. 
She has also been engaged by the Board 
of Education of New York for a “Ro- 
manticist Lecture Recital” to be given 
next Wednesday evening at Hunter Col- 
lege. On Jan. 24 Miss Schnitzer gave a 


private recital for the Founders of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, 
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Plans to Place Unsold Tickets 
in Hands ot Needy Students 








oe is well known that a great number 
of tickets go to waste for the many 
musical and dramatic events that take 
place in New York every season. On the 
other hand, there are students and teach- 
ers who would welcome the opportunity 
of getting unsold or unused seats. To 
divert these unsold tickets into the proper 
channels, and to establish a bureau where 
students and teachers may obtain them 
at a nominal price, is the plan of Cynthia 
P. Dozier, who has opened an office at 
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25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

“I am seeking the co-operation of buy- 
ers of tickets who will contribute the 
unused ones to the bureau, and of stu- 
dents and teachers who really want these 
tickets,” said Miss Dozier. “I have been 
to concerts and to the opera, to lectures 
and theaters where I have seen many 
empty seats, while there were many per- 
sons standing. The standee has made a 
great sacrifice to get to the concert, and 
in most cases he goes because he really 
wants to go. If the tickets for the vacant 
seats were turned over to me, I could 
dispose of them to some music lover 
for a nominal price—a price that would 
help me cover my rent and telephone 
expenses. 

“I am adopting a system of registra- 
tion to make my work more feasible. 
Students may come into the office and 
leave their names and telephone num- 
bers, and specify the field of art in v*‘-» 
they are most interested. As the tick- 
ets come in, I can dispose of them, know- 
ing that they will get into the proper 
hands. Of course, each person who reg- 
isters will have to establish his status as 
a teacher or as a student. The bureau 
does not aim to dispense tickets promis- 
cuously, or to encroach in any way upon 
the cut-rate office. 

“T shall have a bulletin board announc- 
ing musical events, plays, art exhibitions 
and lectures,” Miss Dozier continued. 
“My plan will give students who are 
comparative strangers in New York an 
opportunity of knowing the best that is 
going on in the art world. I am trying 
to make the scope of my work as broad 
as possible. 

“The first day that I opened my office 
I received a pair of seats for a symphony 
concert. I disposed of them at once to 
a student who could not have afforded 
to pay the regular price. I have given 
out many invitations to lectures and art 
exhibitions. The scheme is entirely edu- 
cational. I am experimenting with it at 
present and hope that some good will 
come of it. At any rate, I am convinced 
that there is a definite need for an or- 
ganization such as I am attempting to 
establish.” H. B. 





Page from the Zoellners’ Itinerary 


The intensity of an active American 
chamber organization’s activities is il- 
lustrated by the Zoellner Quartet’s trip 
from Oxford, Miss., on Jan. 11. The 
uartet had hopes of leaving at 3.15 in 
the morning. However, the engine of 
the train “caught cold” and arrived at 
Oxford five hours late. This caused the 
Zoellners to miss connections at Cincin- 
nati; they changed at Jackson, Tenn., 
to take the fast Illinois Central train, 
the “Seminole Limited.” Instead of leav- 
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ing Jackson at 7.10 p. m., the train did 
not come along till 12.30 a. m. In spite 
of the delay they got to Chicago in time 
to make connections for a fast Boston 
train. Boston should have been reached 
by 2.55, but again they were behind time 
and arrived 6.30 p. m. The Zoellners 
lost one date through these delays, their 
concert at the New Hampshire State 
or at Durham, which had to be can- 
celled. 





JERSEY CITY CHORUS HEARD 


Mme. Mulford and Dr. Carl as Aides— 
White Trumpet Quartet Appears 


JERSEY CITY, Jan. 18:—Two out-of- 
town musicians assisted the one hundred 
members of the Jersey City Woman’s 
Choral Society on Friday night, Jan. 12, 
in its twenty-ninth invitation program. 
These artists were Mme. Florence Mul- 
ford Hunt, who never was in better voice, 
and Dr. William C. Carl, organist, who 
received an ovation. The work of the 
society under Arthur D. Woodruff was 
noticeable for its excellence. The chorus 
sang many numbers by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and others, including an arrange- 
ment by Gena Branscombe, called “When 
Twilight Weaves Her Gentle Spell,” to 
the music of the Beethoven Minuet, and 
the cantata by Bemberg, “Joan of Arc,” 
in which Mme. Mulford had the solos and 
which she sang with a vigor and beauty 
that called forth most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The four young women who form the 
Edna White Trumpet Quartet made their 
first appearance in Jersey City on Jan. 
18 and delighted a large audience. They 
came under the auspices of the music 
committee of the historic old Bergen Re- 
formed Church and were assisted by the 
age ~ choir of the church, consisting of 

rs. Marie S. Lederhaus, soprano; Mrs. 
Georgia R. Irving, contralto; Charles B. 
Morse, tenor; Charles S. Jones, bass, 
with Arthur F. Huntington at the piano 
and organ. i DBD. FF. 





Roderick White and Christine Miller 
Heard in Wichita, Kan. 


WIicHITA, KAN., Jan. 17.—One of the 
most interesting recitals of this year 
occurred at the Inness Tea Room on 
Jan. 5, when Roderick White, the young 
American violinist, was heard. Mr. 
White was exceedingly fortunate in this, 
his_ first appearance in Wichita, for 
Merle Armitage, the manager who 
brought him here, has a gift for Pagien 
things correctly. Fanchon Easter playe 
the accompaniments most capably. Mr. 
White made a splendid impression. His 
harmonics were wonderful and his pro- 
gram well balanced. Christine Miller 
sang a most successful program Monday 
night, Jan. 15, at the New Crawford 
Theater. 

The Wichita Symphony Orchestra is 
to have one more concert in February, it 
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is reported. Whether this is to be 
a “swan song” affair or a test case of 
the new law, or just what, it is im- 
possible to ascertain at this time. 





Swartz-Morse Aids Kunwald 
Forces in Her Native Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 13.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, and Mme. Jeska 
Swartz-Morse, mezzo-soprano, a native 
Albanian, gave a joint concert last night 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall, the second 
of the series of subscription concerts ar- 
ranged by Katherine O’Reilly. The real 
triumph of the orchestra was in the 
Overture “Husitzka” of Dvorak. Mme. 
Swartz-Morse was given a cordial re- 
ception. A German group, sung with 
excellent diction and illustrating the 
richness of her voice in the lower regis- 
ter, was followed by an encore, “Long, 
Long Ago” in English. Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers was her accompanist. H. 


Jeska 





Zora A. Shaw, Correspondent for “Mu- 
sical America,” Weds 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 12.—Zora Au- 
gusta Shaw, MusicAL AMERICA’s Salt 
Lake City correspondent, was married to 
Edward Everett Hoffman on Jan. 1 in 
this city. She is a gifted singer and 
dramatic reader. 
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MacbOWELL CLUB STRING 
ORCHESTRA DELIGHTS HUB 


Martha Atwood-Baker and Hans Ebell 
Assisting Soloists at Opening 
Concert in Boston 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 10.—The string 
section of the MacDowell Club Orchestra 
was heard in its first concert of the sea- 
son this afternoon in Jordan Hall, with 
the able Mr. Longy in the conductor’s 
stand. The extremely well-played pro- 
gram included Handel’s Concerto for 
strings with solos for two violins and 
violoncello, played by Gertrude Marshall, 
Barbara Werner and Hazel L’Africain; 
Lalo’s “Aubade” for strings with solo 
flute, clarinet, oboe, horn and bassoon, 
played by Alice McLaughlin, Harriet 
Merrill, Clement Lenom, Mrs. Henry 
Frank and Boaz Piller, respectively, and 
Kurt Striegler’s “Kammer Sinfonie,” 
which calls for solo flute, oboe, clarinet, 
fagott and horn, played by Marion Jor- 
dan, Clement Lenom, Edna Klar, Boaz 
Piller and Henry Frank. 

The assisting soloists were Martha At- 
wood-Baker, soprano, and Hans Ebell, 
pianist. Mr. Ebell played effectively a 
movement from Glazounoff’s First So- 
nata, and the G Minor Prelude of Rach- 
maninoff, while Mrs. Baker presented for 
the first time Clough-Leighter’s lyric 
suite “The Day of Beauty” the music of 
which is as beautiful as the poem. The 
Josephine Durrell String Quartet and 
James Ecker furnished the instrumental] 
parts and Mrs. Baker sang the suite ef- 
fectively. This singer possesses a love- 
ly clear soprano voice, controlled with 
great intelligence. W. H. L. 


Second Concert in Artists’ Series Given 
at Kellerman Institute 





The record in a series of artists’ con- 
certs was given at the Kellerman Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, Brooklyn, Lawrence 
J. Munson, director, on the evening of 
Jan. 15. The attractively designed pro- 
gram was presented by Marcus Keller- 
man, baritone; Lucille Collette, violin- 
ist; Isabel Franklin-Longbotham, _ so- 
prano, and L. J. Munson, pianist. Mr. 
Kellerman sang the “Evening Star” aria 
from “Tannhauser” and numbers by 
Loewe, Schumann, Hasselberg, Bartlett, 
Hadley and Speaks. Miss Collette was 
heard in two movements of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto and in shorter numbers; 
Miss Longbotham offered songs by Costa 
and Bernberg, and Mr. Munson played 
pieces by Moszkowski and Chopin. Al- 
bert R. Norton was a satisfactory accom- 
panist. The good-sized audience ap- 
plauded warmly. 
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Ethel LeginsKa Thrills Her Hearers 
in Her Return Recital in Detroit 








Mme. Leginska and the Beautiful Stage 


ETROIT, MICH., Jan. 15.—In re- 
sponse to repeated requests, the 
Central Concert Company presented 
Ethel Leginska in a return recital on the 
afternoon of Jan. 7. The audience which 
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Setting Provided by the Central Concert Company for her Recital in Detroit on 


Jan. 7 


greeted the charming pianist filled the 
Arcadia Auditorium, paying a fine trib- 
ute to both artist and manager. 

Mme. Leginska, as usual, played in a 
most brilliant and bewitching manner. 


Her program was of compositions by 
Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin, Leschetizky 
and Liszt and brought her so much well 
merited applause that she responded with 
encores and double encores. 

E. C. B. 





SINGERS’ CLUB WINS PRAISE 





Miss Hall, Tuckerman and Stanley Aid 
New York Chorus 


The Singers’ Club of New York, a male 
chorus of which G. Waring Stebbins is 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
fourteenth season at Carnegie Hall Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 15. It is an excellent 
body of singers, whose work is marked 
by good tonal quality, balance and feel- 
ing for shading. Under Mr. Stebbins’s 
able direction the choristers won no end 
of approval for their performance of 
numbers by Rheinberger, Abt, Bruch, 
Robinson, Norton and others. Frederick 
Norton’s “The Camel and the Butterfly” 
wee arranged for the club by Mr. Steb- 

ins. 

The assisting soloists were Marguerite 
Hall, contralto; Earle Tuckerman, bari- 


tone, and James Stanley, bass, all of 
whom sang artistically. Mr. Tuckerman, 
accompanied by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
created a fine impression by his deliv- 
ery of songs by Burleigh, Morgan, Flor- 
ence and Turner-Maley. He was forced 
to repeat Mrs. Maley’s “I’ll Follow You,” 
and after the pe he gave “The Milk- 
weed” from the same composer’s book 
of songs, “Just for Children.” 

The club accompanist is Mrs. G. War- 
ing Stebbins and the club organist is 
Ralph L. Grosvenor. 





Julia Culp Sings for Large Salt Lake 
Audience 


SALT LAKE City, Jan. 11.—Music- 
lovers filled the Salt Lake Theater last 
evening to hear the famous lieder singer, 
Mme. Julia Culp. A program of songs 
of widely varied style was interpreted 
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Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


with rare beauty of tone and wonderful 
art. Coenraad v. Bos was an able and 
sympathetic accompanist. This concert 
was under the auspices of the Musical 
Arts Society. E. F. P. 





_ Robert Hichens, the novelist, was orig- 
inally destined for a musical career. 
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MR. HALPERSON BEGINS 
HIS LECTURES ON OPERA 


Noted Music Critic Opens Unique Series 
of Twelve Talks for Students 
and Opera-goers 


Maurice Halperson, the distinguished 
music critic of the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and a_ special contributor to 
MUSICAL AMERICA, on Tuesday evening 
opened his series of opera lectures in the 
auditorium of the College of Music at 
128 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 

While a review of the first of the 
series of “twelve lectures will appear in 
MUSICAL AMERICA next week, it is ap- 
propriate to invite attention now to these 
lectures because they are unique in the 
educational life of the metropolis. Lec- 
ture-recitals and opera talks have been 
given by various authorities for many 
years, but these functions have served 
the purpose of exploiting individual op- 
eras or schools of opera. The Halperson 
lectures, however, are intended more par- 
ticularly as a survey of grand opera as 
a form of musical art and the broad, 
popular treatment of his _ subject, 
planned by Mr. Halperson, should invest 
them with a widespread appeal not only 
to students, but to those who en‘oy opera 
merely as auditors. 

Mr. Halperson will trace the develop- 
ment of opera from its sources to its 
present-day manifestations. His _ rich 
fund of personal reminiscences culled 
from a lifetime devoted to the musical 
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activities of Europe and this country 


-will be drawn upon generously to en- 


liven these talks with engaging personal 
flavor. Messrs. Bamboshek, Jacobi and 
Tyroler, all assistant conductors at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will provide 
musical illustrations with the additional 
aid of several prominent vocalists. 

While there will be a continuity of 
thought in the lecture series, it is in- 
tended that each lecture—they are sched- 
uled for successive Tuesday evenings 


from Jan. 23 to April 10—will be a dis- 
tinct unit and may be heard with profit 
and enjoyment without dependence upon 
the others. 

Egmont Hegel Arens of 32 Union 
Square is managing the lectures. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S DEBUT 





Young Soprano Reveals Pleasant Voice 
and Ample Poise 


Making her recital début, Willie May- 
nard Townsend, a youthful soprano, was 
heard by a small and exceedingly friend- 
ly audience at the Criterion Studios, New 
York, on Jan. 19. Miss Townsend’s pro- 
gram was brief, but intelligently put to- 
gether. It opened with the aria, “With 
Verdure Clad,” by Haydn, followed by 
Schubert’s “Wohin” and “Auf dem Was- 
ser zu singen”; the Brahms “Wiegen- 
lied,” Dvorak’s “Als die alte Mutter,” 
Bishop’s “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” Dr. 
Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
arias by Giordani, Puccini, Victor Her- 
bert, Charpentier and an old Irish song. 

Miss Townsend’s is a light voice of 
pleasant quality, best in its middle regis- 
ter. Her most praiseworthy singing was 
done in Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben,” the 
Brahms “Cradlesong’” and the ‘Lass 
with the Delicate Air.” She is not yet 
equal to the emotional demands of Schu- 
bert’s lieder or the vocal embroideries of 
the oft-sung Bishop air. “They Call Me 
Mimi” from “Bohéme” was fairly well 
done from an interpretative standpoint. 
In general Miss Townsend needs to per- 
fect her phrasing and diction and 
strengthen the lower register of her 
voice. She possesses poise and will un- 
doubtedly acquire a sense for the dra- 
matic as time goes on. Her accompanist 
was Blair Neal. B. R. 





Adolph Foerster’s Pastorale Receives 
Successful Hearings 


Adolph M. Foerster’s recently pub- 
lished Pastorale for the organ has been 
meeting with remarkable success in the 
short time that it has been in print. 
The noted Pittsburgh composer has re- 
ceived many programs from all parts 
of the country from organists who have 
performed it. Among them are J. War- 
ren Andrews, John Herman Loud, N. J. 
Corey, Harvey B. Gaul, Charles Hein- 
roth, Caspar P. Koch, T. Carl Whitmer 
and Clarendon McClure. 


Lada to Make Second Tour of the South 


Lada, the rhythmic dancer, has been 
resting in New York for a fortnight 
after the extensive tour in the course of 
which she traveled from New York to 
Iowa and from Michigan to Texas, mak- 
ing the majority of her appearances with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. The 
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well rendered, and 
was Bung most effectively.’’ 


W. R. Murphy 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Soloist Fortnightly Club, 
Philadelphia Academy of Music 
January 10, 1917 


What the Critics Said: 


Philadelphia Press, Jan. 11, 1917: “Ethelynde Smith was the vocal soloist and 
her opening number was Micaela’s principal aria from ‘Carmen,’ which was very 
in response to the applause she gave a humorous German 
ballad, ‘But no one saw it,’ with just the right spirit. The Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria’ 


in Philadelphia Evening Ledger: je 
Micaela’s air from ‘Carmen’ for her first appearance, and gave it in a clear, bell- 
like tone and with much simple naive expression. 
a German lied, and her enunciation in both languages was clean-cut.’’ 


Pers. Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Me. 


‘“Ethelynde Smith selected 


As a demanded encore she gave 


tour opened in Pittsburgh, where Lada 
danced with the orchestra as a special 
feature of the annual fall Exposition. 
Following a week of nightly perform- 
ances there, she was seen in twenty-two 
cities. Such was the success of her ap- 
pearance at the concert given under the 
auspices of the Texas Woman’s Fair 


that the dancer has now been engaged 
for a tour of the Southern States, which 
will open in February and continue until 
March. On this second tour of the 
South, Lada will be supported by her 
own string quartet and she has in prep- 
aration several new ballets, including a 
second one written by Gliére for her. 
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Aldrich, ‘“‘ Times” Critic, Objects 
to Orchestra’s Popularizing 
Its Programs 


An attack on what are termed some 
of the “present policies” of the New 
York Philharmonic Society is made by 
Richard Aldrich, music critic of the New 
York Times, in a recent Sunday article 
in that paper. After praising such ac- 
complishments as finding a public re- 
sponse for an increased number of con- 
certs and improving the personnel of 
the orchestra, Mr. Aldrich says of the 
society’s concerts: 

“In accepting the great bequest made 
by Joseph Pulitzer the society became 
morally, though perhaps not legally, 
bound by the “hope” he expressed in 
his will that the additional concerts made 
possible by his munificence should not 
have ‘too severely classical programs,’ 
and that these programs should ‘recog- 
nize’ his favorite composers, Beethoven, 
Liszt and Wagner. This hope has néces- 
sarily affected the composition of the 
programs, and the inclinations and lim- 
itations of the conductor have affected 
them further. 

“It might not be easy to say just what 
‘too severely classical’ programs may 
be. It will depend largely upon him 
who is asked, him whose taste is con- 
sulted. : 

“Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt were 
always ‘recognized’ on the society’s pro- 
grams. Beethoven was the foundation 
stone upon which its concerts were built, 
and for years, when it meant much to do 
so, its conductors fought the battle of 
the new music, as represented in the 
works of Liszt and of Wagner, so far as 
they were possible for concert perform- 
ance. Whether a subsidized propaganda 
for the works of Liszt 1s a good thing to 
impose upon an orchestral organization 
may be doubted. The works that are at 
all acceptable to the public are limited 
ins number, and it is not a cheering 
thought that the one symphonic poem 
and. the orchestral transcriptions of 
pianoforte rhapsodies most applauded at 
Sunday night popular concerts should 


‘have to make their continued reappear- 


ance on Philharmonic programs _ to 
sweeten the dose administered in Mr. 
Pulitzer’s will. 

“In so far as these composers are con- 
cerned, Mr. Pulitzer’s ‘hopes’ have had 
little effect except to bring forward the 
name of Liszt a little. As regards the 
‘classical’ character of the programs, he 
undoubtedly intended to effect a lower- 
ing of the former high standard of the 
Philharmonic so long prevailing, and his 
money has effected it. 

“The programs show that the average 
of musie performed is distinctly ‘lighter’ 
than it used to be. Some of the noblest 
works of both the elder and more modern 
writers now make only a rare appear- 
ance, and the appearance looks be- 
grudged. Thus Mr. Stransky has care- 
fully avoided the performance of the or- 
chestral works of Brahms, whose place 
in the affections of cultivated music- 
lovers has become firmly established. 
Certain other composers, as Schumann, 
are rarely represented. Many of their 
works, when they do appear, meet with 
unsympathetic and perfunctory treat- 
ment. The public naturally do not re- 
spond to them with any enthusiasm, and 
it is hence assumed that such works have 
lost their power to give pleasure. The 
‘ruth is that the public is under a process 
of education to dislike certain classes of 
inasterpieces. Its attention is most 
strongly directed to those of another 
kinds in which obvious effects are most 
easily obtained, ‘thrills’ most unerringly 
provided, and by which, hence, excite- 
ment most surely aroused. 

“An inevitable result of the course the 
society has taken is that its audiences 
are no longer of the most cultivated, the 
most, exacting, the choicest spirits, among 
the city’s music-lovers, as they once were. 
Such cultivated, exacting and choice 
spirits have in considerable numbers 
taken their allegiance elsewhere. There 
has been some sensitiveness displayed 
when this more or less obvious fact has 
been mentioned. But it is one of the im- 
mutable laws of the universe that you 
cannot eat your cake and have it, too. 
The popularizing policy of the Philhar- 
monic Society is valuable and has much 
to recommend it, and would have more 
if it were carried on with a little more 
discretion and taste. Such work by an 
organization that makes the widest ap- 
peal can obtain results of inestimable 
value. But it is seldom that there is 
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enough resoluteness and vigor to carry 
this on, side by side, and simultaneously 
with an appeal to the highest and most 
educated taste, the taste that has ‘ar- 
rived,’ that does not need to be ‘educated’ 
in the elementary things. Theodore 
Thomas, in the various orchestral enter- 
prises that he directed, knew how to do 
this as well as it could be done. But 
there have been few others who knew— 
the present conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society is not one of them.” 





ETHELYNDE SMITH’S SUCCESS 





Soprano a Much Applauded Soloist with 
Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 





Ethelynde Smith, Gifted American 


Soprano 


A notable success was won on Jan, 10 
by Ethelynde Smith, the gifted soprano 
of Portland, Me., when she appeared as 
soloist at the concert of the Fortnightly 
Club in Philadelphia under the baton of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. The concert 
was in the big Academy of Music, before 
an audience of 4500. Miss Smith sang 
groups of songs and the Micaela aria 
from “Carmen” and did them with such 
effect that she was given seven recalls 
and was obliged to repeat several of her 
saennere and add extras to her printed 
ist. 

The opening of Miss Smith’s season 
was most auspicious. She was one of the 
soloists at the Maine Festivals, in a re- 
turn engagement, singing in two concerts 
on the same program with Geraldine 
Farrar. She was in New York last week 
arranging details for her two months’ 
Western tour. In February she appears 
at Kansas Wesleyan College at Salina, 
at the Ladies’ Musical Club in Seattle, 
at the Apollo Club of Portland, Ore.; at 
the University of Wyoming at Laramie, 
Wyo.; with the Ladies’ Chorus Club, 
Chehalis, Wash., and at Lead, S. D., in 
a recital under the auspices of the Home- 
stake Mining Corporation. April will 
find her again in the East, when she will 
sing with the Salem Oratorio Society at 
the Harvard Club in Boston and as solo- 
ist with the Amphion Club at Melrose, 
Mass. At the musical convention at 
Lockport, N. Y., on Sept. 14, she will 
again be heard. 





Strong Operatic and Concert Attractions 
for Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 15.—A large num- 
ber of musical announcements recently 
made give Atlanta the promise of one 
of the best seasons for the winter and 
spring it has ever had. The Atlanta 
Music Festival Association is sponsoring 
the coming of Alma Gluck on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 25. This is perhaps the 
first time that this organization, which 
was founded primarily for the purpose 
of bringing opera to Atlanta, has under- 
taken the presentation of a solo artist. 
As in the case of grand opera, a guar- 
antee has been underwritten by leading 
citizens. The Boston-National Opera 
Company will be here Feb. 23 and 24, 
presenting Gounod’s “Faust,” Mascagni’s 
“Tris” and Puccini’s “Tosca.” Coming 
as the last of the series of musical en- 
tertainments sponsored by the Music 
Study Club will be the recital of Ethel 





Leginska on March 29. Atlanta’s musi- 
cal season will practically end with the 
week of Metropolitan Opera beginning 
April 23. The Georgia Chapter of the 
Organists’ Guild is having record audi- 
ences. L. K. S. 


BUTTE, MONT., SCENE OF 
STIRRING EISTEDDFOD 


Second Annual Event Produces Close 
Choral Competition — Community 
Singing Successfully Inaugurated 


BuTTE, MONT., Jan. 12.—The second 
annual Welsh Eisteddfod, held in the 
City Auditorium on Christmas Day, 
proved one of the most important musi- 
cal events of the season. Competition 


was keen, especial interest centering in 
the three male choirs, whose singing of 
“The Crusaders,” by Protheroe, was 
noteworthy. The prize was divided be- 
tween the Welsh and the Stevens Glee 
Clubs. The adjudicators were Festyn 
Davies, tenor, of Tacoma; De Loss Smith 
of Missoula, and Miss Schwyn, head of 
the music department of the College of 
Montana. Apparently the Eisteddfod 
has become a permanent institution in 
Butte and Montana. Much credit is due 
the Welsh Musical and Literary So- 
ciety under the auspices of which it is 
given. 

Community singing has been instituted 
in Butte this year, and interest in it is 
rapidly increasing. The first public ap- 
pearance of a community chorus was 
at the community Christmas tree on the 
Saturday evening before Christmas. A 
big, illuminated tree occupied a place 
in the Court House Square, where thou- 
sands of people gathered to hear the 
Christmas carols, led by the chorus or- 
ganized by the Butte Music Club. Simi- 
lar celebrations were held in the east and 
south of Butte. 

The use of the Emerson School build- 
ing in South Butte has been granted, and 
meetings are held there every two weeks. 
The high school] auditorium is used in the 
same way. 

One of the features of the New Year’s 
Eve reception at the Silver Bow Club 
this year was the musical program given 
by a sixteen-piece orchestra under the 
direction of R. V. Johnston. Miss Mc- 
Cormack of St. Paul was the soprano 
soloist. 

On Jan. 8 the West Side Mothers’ Club 
presented Edwin Cohn in a violin recital 
at the high school auditorium. Stereopti- 
con views illustrating the history of the 
violin and its music were added. 

M. E. W. 





Sorrentino Making His Third Southern 
Tour 


After a busy fall season, Umberto Sor 
rentino, the tenor, left New York on 
Jan. 27 for his Southern tour, which will 
last until the latter part of March. Mr. 
Sorrentino has in recent years made two 
tours in that part of the country. This 
time he will feature American songs, giv- 
ing a prominent place to H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s “Just You” and R. H. Prutting’s 
“Love’s Majesty,” which Mr. Prutting 
dedicated to him. 








MURATORE AROUSES 
FURORE IN CHICAGO 
WITH “MARSEILLAISE” 











Lucien Muratore, the Eminent Tenor of 
the Chicago Opera Company, in His 
Uniform as a French Soldier 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—There was a thrill- 
ing hush at the Allied Bazaar last Fri- 
day (French Day), when a figure came 
upon the singers’ platform in the Coli- 
seum and was revealed as Lucien Mura 
tore, the favorite tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company. When Mr. Muratore 
sang “La Marseillaise” there was a 
furore. Some cheered, some wept, none 
remained impassive. And then, when the 
tenor stepped to the front of the plat- 
form and shouted: “Vive l’Amérique! 
Vive la France!” there was another 
period of delirious enthusiasm. The 
singer was presented with an immense 
cake, which he divided into forty pieces. 
These were quickly sold for the benefit 
of the fund. 


Providence Club’s “Guest Night” Proves 
Brilliant Event 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 12.—The Cho- 
pin Club’s annual “Guest Night” was one 
of the most brilliant and notable events 
of the local musical season. Elks’ Audi- 
torium was thronged. There were heard 
Albert Stoessel, violinist; Bernard Fer- 
yguson, baritone, and Astrid Yden, harp- 
ist, all of whom performed in thoroughly 
artistic style. They had the valuable as- 
sistance of Edna Stoessel as accompan- 
ist. Prior to the opening of the program 
Mrs. George C. Arnold, president of the 
club, delivered a brief, optimistic address 
on the future of music in Providence and 
the stimulus provided by the various 
local clubs. Among other things, Mrs. 
Arnold pointed out the necessity of a 
municipal hall in Providence. 
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How Fate Transformed Saléza 
from Shepherd to Opera Star 








By FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY 


HE death of Albert Saléza, the 

French tenor, which occurred in 
Paris in December last, ended the career 
of a singer whose rise to fame came 
about through an event purely accidental 
in character, but whose consequences 
were enormously significant. 

In 1910 the writer of this article went 
to Mt. Doré, in France, to pass a part of 
her vacation. This place is a well-known 
thermal station, where congregate dur- 
ing the season many noted singers, actors 
and public speakers, who have great 
faith in the healing quality of the springs 
and the incidental treatment involved for 
the rejuvenation of tired throats and 
vocal cords. 


Among the singers whom | met there 
was Albert Saléza, who was taking his 
annual cure, although at that time he 
no longer sang publicly. There was a 
delightful spirit of camaraderie among 
the professionals who were in Mt. Doré 
that year, and it was the writer’s good 
fortune to have been cordially received 
by them and to have been counted as a 
welcome member of the coterie which 
gathered for the aperitif and after-din- 
ner coffee. Many interesting experiences 
were talked over at these charming meet- 
ings, but the most interesting was the 
story told me one evening in the library 
of the clubhouse by Saléza. 

The absolute quiet in the evening hours 
of the little valley where Mt. Doré is 
situated is so intense that the slightest 
sound from afar seems like an unusual 
noise, and on this particular evening the 
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sound of cow bells and goat bells broke 


the silence from time to time with pretty 
rhythmical ring. “The sound of these 
bells,” said Saléza to me, “takes me back 
to my lonely childhood where on the 
moors many days and nights I watched 
my flock of sheep, alone under the stars.” 

He then related the chain of circum- 
stances that led up to his being sent 
away from Bayonne as a boy to live with 
a peasant on a farm nearby. This was 
after his brave, industrious mother had 
died following the shock caused by his 
brother’s mismanaging the family’s car- 
pet factory after his father’s death. . 

“I had to work for my keep,” said 
Saléza, “and it finally fell to me to take 
charge of the flock of sheep owned by 
the farmer. I grew to love solitude and 
nature. In three years’ time I forgot 
to speak colloquial French and spoke 
only the patois of the Bas Pyrenées. 
Many nights alone under the stars I 
felt the presence of my mother. In the 
day time I loved to listen to the birds 
and often I tried to imitate them and 
always, it seems to me now, I sang and 
I loved it. 

“Three or four times a year I and 
some of the others employed on the farm 
were permitted to go to Bayonne as a 
special treat for an afternoon and an eve- 
ning. Shortly after my eighteenth birth- 
day I went to Bayonne one day with 
some neighboring shepherds, and in the 
evening as we were preparing to go 
home we walked down the principal 
street of the city, I as usual singing at 
the top of my lungs. 

“As we passed a certain well-known 
café a man sitting at a table on the side- 
walk stopped us and asked who among 
us had been singing. My companions 
indicated me as the singer and the man 
in question, who happily understood and 
could converse in the patois of the prov- 
ince, asked me many questions about my- 
self and finally asked me to come to 
his hotel in the morning. I was doubtful 
about staying in Bayonne over night, but 
an inner voice (I have always thought 
it my mother’s) said ‘Stay!’ 

“In the morning I went to the hotel, 
saw the person who had evinced the de- 
sire to talk with me, and after I had 
told him my story he asked me to ac- 
company him and said he would have 
a musician whom he knew in town hear 
me sing. This musician was a violinist, 
an old man and a fine musician. He ad- 
mired the excellent natural quality of 
my voice and consented, after consider- 
able urging on the part of my unknown 
patron, to take me in charge, teach me 
solfége, look after my general education, 
teach me to speak the French language 
properly and let me sing enough so that 
my voice would have exercise. 

_ “T entered into this new mode of liv- 
ing with enthusiasm and worked faith- 
fully for a year with this old violinist, 
who was goodness and thoroughness per- 
sonified. At the end of this period I 
could read music at sight easily, speak 
the language purely and my voice had 
developed appreciably. My kind patron, 
who had charged himself with the ex- 
pense of my education, had me at this 
period try the examination for entry to 
the Bordeaux Conservatoire, which I 
passed. I remained there a year, took 
a first prize and then entered the Paris 


‘placed in the aisles. 


Conservatoire, where, after a year’s 
study, I took the first prize for opera 
comique and was given a début at that 
institution. I was successful, and subse- 
quently I sang at the Grand Opéra with 
success.” 

Another episode in the remarkable 
career of Saléza, romantic in character, 
was his marriage to the daughter of the 
Mayor of Bayonne, a beautiful young 
woman whom he had many times seen 
during the year that he passed there as 
a student, but who at that time moved 
in a circle of society quite above him. 
To those who understand the narrowness 
of provincial society, this marriage will 
appeal as particularly romantic. There 
were two children born of this marriage; 
the elder, a son, no doubt is serving in 
the army of his country. 

Saléza’s singing career was short, for 
he was the victim of an internal trouble 
that prevented any unusual strain, and 
for several years be could not count on 
his physical endurance. Short, however, 
as was his career, it was a noted one 
and brought him much honor and a con- 
siderable fortune. 

His most noted rdle and perhaps his 
most successful one was that of Matho, 
in Reyer’s opera “Salammbo.” One par- 
ticular piece of business in this opera 
brought Saléza great applause whenever 
it was enacted. When he was whipped 
down the stairs by the slaves of Salamm- 
bo’s father he fell, rolled down them and 
to Salammbo’s feet, with a look of adora- 
tion on his face that was gripping in its 
intensity. He told me that his fall on 
the stairs was an accidental occurrence 
at the dress rehearsal, and was consid- 
ered such a good bit of business that it 
was incorporated in the part. 

The past ten years Saléza devoted to 
teaching in Paris during the winter 
months, the vacation time being passed 
on his fine estate at Biarritz. To rise 
from obscurity to distinction and suc- 
cess in the space of three years, under 
foregoing conditions, speaks volumes for 
the dead singer’s mental and industrious 
traits. 





“Elijah” Strikingly Performed Under 
Mark Andrews in Montclair, N. J. 


MontTcialir, N. J., Jan. 17.—The big- 
gest musical event since the first of the 
year was the giving of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” by the Upper Montclair Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mark An- 
drews, in the Upper Montclair Presby- 
terian Church, last evening. This was 
the society’s fifteenth concert, and while 
there has been a lack of local interest in 
other events recently, this concert was so 
well attended that extra chairs had to be 
These participated: 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, 
contralto; Charles Harrison, tenor; Clif- 
ford Cairns, bass; Louise Greener, pian- 
ist, and Julius Zingg, organist, besides 
which there was an orchestra. Mr. Har- 
rison was in his usual excellent voice; 
Miss Barbour and Miss Bryant both sang 
exquisitely, and Mr. Cairns interpreted 
the music of Elijah with dramatic fervor. 
The chorus, too, sang artistically. 

W. F. Uz. 





Julia Culp Sings Delightful Program in 
Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 5.—The recital 
by Julia Culp in the Tacoma Theater 
yesterday stands in a class by itself in 
the season’s Artist Course. A large au- 
dience greeted her, for music-lovers had 
been awaiting with interest her first ap- 
pearance here. Her interpretations gave 
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the complete sense of satisfaction one 
feels in hearing a simple and delightful 
program rendered by an artist emotion- 
ally and artistically sympathetic. One 
of the most wonderful numbers was the 
“Japanese Death Song,” by Earle Cran- 
ston Sharpe. The concert was the third 
of the Artist Course. With Mme. Culp 
was that king of pianists and accompan- 
ists, Coenraad v. Bos, who is rememhered 
here from his appearance several years 
ago with Ludwig Wiillner. 
A. W. R. 





Loyal Phillips Shawe, Baritone, Assists 
Kuntz Orchestra in Boston 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 18.—Loyal Phil- 
lips Shawe, baritone, was the assisting 
soloist to the Kuntz Orchestra, Daniel 
Kuntz, leader, at the concert given 
yesterday afternoon at the Algonquin 
Club, this city. The Kuntz Orchestra of 
Boston Symphony players was heard in 
numbers by Offenbach, Handel, Saint- 
Saéns, Rubinstein, Mascagni and Gold- 
mark. Mr. Shawe sang an aria from 
“Lakmé,” Delibes; and a group of Eng- 
lish songs. Alfred DeVoto played his 
piano accompaniments. Mr. Shawe’s rich 
baritone voice and the artistic delivery of 
his songs made a strong appeal to the 
large audience. 





George Hamlin was engaged to give a 
song recital Jan. 26 at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, for the benefit of the Ogontz 
Day Nursery. On Feb. 13, Mr. Hamlin’s 
third New York recital of the season 
occurs at AZolian Hall. Hamlin recitals 
take place in Decatur, Ill., Feb. 20, and 
in Manitowoc, Wis., Feb. 23, and on Feb. 
25 his only Chicago recital of the season 
will be given under the auspices of the 
Chicago Artists’ Association, with a pro- 
gram devoted to the songs of Hugo Wolf. 
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Choral Training Part of Regular 
Work of Students—Union 
of Forces 


MANIFESTATION of the modern 

spirit of fellowship and service in 
the realm of music is the series of con- 
certs which have been given in the high 
schools of the city of New York during 
the school year. These concerts were in- 
augurated in 1910 by Prof. Henry T. 
Fleck of Hunter College, and were made 
possible by the late Joseph Pulitzer’s 
initial donation of $10,000. They were 
then continued for three years by the 
Board of Education, but when the neces- 
sity of cutting down the budget arose, the 
appropriation for the concerts was 
elided. They were continued, however, by 
voluntary contributions. 

The plan of the concerts is, in brief, as 
follows: They are primarily, a part of 
the school work, and are intended as edu- 
cational exercise as much as spelling or 
geography. Some choral work of the 
great masters, a cantata or oratorio, is 
selected, and the students of each of the 
various high schools of the city prepare 
the choruses under the direction of the 
music supervisor of that high school. The 
entire work is then produced in conjunc- 
tion with an excellent orchestra and well 
known soloists. 

The high school is thrown open to the 
public and affords an opportunity to 
many to hear the works of the master 
musicians without expense. There is, 
moreover, a keener interest shown by the 
major part of the audience than that 
usually manifested, even in a high-priced 
concert, for the listeners are naturally 
drawn, ‘for the most part, from the home 
and friendly circle of each high school 
pupil. This insures a close attention, 
even where the listener has had no par- 
ticular interest in music, as such; and 


frequently creates a lasting friend and 
lover of the higher forms of the art. 


Join in Monster Performance 


Twice a year the work studied and 
produced in the schools is given in one 
monster performance in which all of the 
high school choruses participate and in 
which the orchestra is augmented to 
sixty. One of these, just given, was 
described in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 

This work, from an educational point 
of view, closely correlates thinking and 
doing. Its greatest usefulness lies in 
the fact that it is helping to build up our 
concert audiences of to-morrow. 

The study and production of choral 
works has not been the only method em- 
ployed to produce a music-loving public. 
A series of educational orchestral con- 
certs was given in the high schools, in 
which the best orchestral works were 
produced and lectured on before the en- 
tire student body. There were talks on 
the various instruments, their timbres, 
scopes, effects, etc. 

ELSA LACHENBRUCH. 





CONCERTS IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 
BUILD FUTURE MUSICAL PUBLIC 























Conductors of Four New York School Chor- 
uses. From Top to Bottom: Eva Bennett, 
Julia Richman High School; Carl G. 
Schmidt, Erasmus Hall; Mrs. Egbert, Hun- 
ter College Annex; Eugene C. Morris, 
Director, Bay Ridge High School 





Attractive Program for Third Markel 
Morning Musicale 


Klaire Dowsey, soprano; Samuel Bar- 
low, pianist; Albert C. McKenna, bari- 
tone, and Max Gegna, ’cellist, were the 
artists at the third Markel Monday 
morning musicale at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Jan. 15. Miss Dowsey won 
warm favor in the “Mad Scene” from 


Thomas’s “Hamlet,” and a group of 
American songs, among them Gena 
Branscombe’s “I Bring You Heartsease,” 
Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day,” J. P. 
Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South,” and 
Garnett’s “Chinese Prayer Song.” Mr. 
Gegna was applauded to the echo for his 
musicianly playing of the familiar Bach 
Air and Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
and “Elfin Dance,” in which he exhibited 


fine artistic qualities. Mr. McKenna’s 
offerings included Handel’s air “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds,” and songs by Hahn, 
Daniels and German, which he sang de- 
lightfully. Mr. Barlow appeared as com- 


poser-pianist, giving his own “Mi 
Caréme,” some Interludes from his 
“Maria Rosa” and his “Fountains 


Abbey,” attractive compositions which he 
played excellently. ‘The accompanists 
were J. Albert Hurley and M. M. Cot- 
tone, 


CONSIDER OPERA SERIES 
FOR COLUMBUS IN 1918 


Rabinoff Troupe’s Success in “Aida” Is 
Cause of Projected Plan—Praise 
for Gaines Chorus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 18.—The Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Company, 
Max Rabinoff, director, gave the best 
performance of ‘Aida’ which has been 
given here for many years. The princi- 
pals were Luisa Villani, Maria Winiet- 
skaja, Zenatello,. Thomas Chalmers, 
Mardones and Francesca Peralta. There 
is much talk of a series of operas here 
next year, beginning with four, and in- 
creasing the number as the demand comes 
from year to year. 

The audience, while not as large as it 
ought to have been, was a representative 
one. Credit for the smooth and spirited 
interpretation of “Aida” was due to the 
conductor, Moranzoni. 

The Musical Art Society, Samuel Rich- 
ard Gaines, director, gave its annual con- 
cert at the Hartman Theater last night 
to a nearly capacity audience. The able 
soloists were Elsa Hoertz, harpist, and 
Harry M. Dunham, tenor. Lorring Wit- 
tich, violinist, added much beauty to one 
of the choruses with an obbligato. Marian 
Wilson furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. The cantata, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Carl Busch, was one of the 
numbers. The singing of the chorus was 
always of the very best quality. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 











JULIA CULP IN SEATTLE 





Dutch Artist Sings for Ladies’ Club— 
Educators Elect New President 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 10.—The Ladies’ 
Musical Club presented Julia Culp, 
mezzo-soprano, at the Moors Theater on 
Jan. 6. The audience was large and rep- 
resentative. Mme. Culp’s program con- 
tained many numbers not before heard 
here, including the “Japanese Death 
Song,” by Earl Cranston Sharp; “Indian 
Love Song,” by T. Lieurance, and two 
songs by James H. Rogers, “Wind Song” 
and “The Star,” which were all beauti- 
fully interpreted. Coenraad v. Bos, her 
gifted accompanist, also contributed sev- 
eral solos. 

The King County Musical Educators’ 
Association has elected Clifford W. Kant- 
ner as its president, to take the place of 
Ferdinand Dunkley, resigned. Mr. Kant- 
ner was one of the first presidents of the 
Northwest Music Teachers’ Association, 
and was also president of the Seattle 
Clef Club. He is now a member of the 
Executive Board of the Washington 
State Music Teachers’ aaeney “ 





Southern Tour for Criterion Quartet 


For the second week in March the Cri- 
terion Male Quartet of New York has 
been engaged for a trip in the South. 
Prior to that the singers will appear be- 
fore the Rubinstein Club, of Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 7, and at the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church, in Washington the next 
day. Their summer season is already 
solidly booked and dates are being closed 
for the fall of 1917. On Feb. 10 they 
will sing at the home of Thomas A. 
Edison, in Orange, N. J., the occasion 
being the great inventor’s seventy-ninth 
birthday. 








MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 
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LEVITZKI GIVES NEW 
PROOF OF MASTERY 


Young Pianist Evokes Superlative 
Praise from Reviewer at 
New York Recital 


MISCHA LEVITZKI, pianist. 
ian Hall, evening, Jan. 19. 





Recital, ACol- 
The program: 


Scarlatti Sonata in A Major; Mozart, 


Sonata in A Major; Beethoven, Six Varia 
tions on the theme of the Turkish March 
from “The Ruins of Athens”; Chopin, Fan- 
tasy in F' Minor, Op. 49; Chopin, Noturne, F 
Sharp Major, Etudes, G Flat, C and F Major, 
Prelude, F Major, Valse, A Flat Major, Op. 
ot; VG. as Rubinstein, Barcarolle, G Major, 
‘Staccato” Etude, 


Liszt, Rhapsody No. 13. 





Since his New York début in the early 
Fall, Mischa Levitzki has been the sub- 
ject of conversation in musical circles. 
Here is a youth who not only plays su- 
perbly, profoundly, but who has the 
restraint and poise at nineteen which few 
get at fifty. Each hearing of him only 
tends to confirm and strengthen one’s 
conviction of his extraordinary gifts. 
Such art as he displays is surely more 
than talent; Levitzki has piano genius. 
At times he reminds one of Paderewski, 
again of de Pachmann. He can do those 
purling things in which that eccentric 
pianist has always outrivalled his con- 
freres, and he can evoke the very essence 
of poetry in a way that makes you think 
of Paderewski playing the Aria of Schu- 
mann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata in one of 
his greatest moments. 

And Levitzki achieves all this with no 
outward show of “temperament,” with- 
out gestures, grimaces, affectations— 
rather all with a calm and dignity that 
enchant. One is bewildered as one 
listens to this youth solving problems 
meant for gray heads. His playing at 
his third New York recital last Friday 
was throughout that of a master. (We 
use that word sparingly, but Levitzki 
deserves it.) 

Beethoven’s Variations, rearely heard, 
are infinitely better than Rubinstein’s 
circus-like setting of this Turkish march 
and Levitzki made them engaging. The 
erotics of the Chopin Fantasy surged, 
but not without their correct propor- 
tions. Climaxes he never overbuilds, 
nor does he force his tone. We hope he 
will never become an apostle of ao “big 
tone,” which means “jangling” the bass 
strings, etc. His tone is full and sing- 
ing. The Rubinstein and Liszt were truly 
hair-raising. When we stop and think 
that we never once had a thought about 
“technique” in Levitzki’s two hours or 
more of playing, the greatness of this 
new star of the piano-worid is indeed em- 
phasized. What shall we say of the 
Mozart, the Scarlatti, the Chopin group 
and the extras, which included Brahms’s 
piano version ‘of Gluck’s “Alceste” Ga- 
votte, some additional Chopin and an- 
other Liszt Rhapsody? Nothing that 
we have not already expressed in speak- 
ing of his other performances. He in- 
terested us for two and a quarter hours. 
That tells the story! A. W. K. 





Give Orchestra Concert in Charleston, 
W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 20.—The 
reorganized symphony orchestra gave its 
second concert under W. S. Mason’s ba- 
ton on Jan. 14, with the solo assistance 
of Henri Schutze, pianist. The latter 
played a Beethoven concerto with strik- 
ing artistry. The orchestra was heard 
in Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” and in music 
by Mendelssohn and Wagner, stirring the 
audience with its well balanced readings. 





The regular weekly rehearsals of the 
New York Community Chorus are held 
on Sunday afternoons at three o’clock at 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, Fifty- 
ninth Street and Tenth Avenue, and all 
are welcome to come, whether to sing or 
to look on. The Chorus is preparing for 
big Community events in Madison Square 
Garden and Carnegie Hall during the 
later winter and spring. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
OF NOTABLE WORTH 


Arthur Alexander Heard in Re- 
cital—New Chamber Music 
Organization Appears 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 21, 1917. 


RECITALIST who sang in Chicago 
as a choir boy in Grace Episcopal 
Church, Arthur Alexander, tenor, came 
here from New York Monday afternoon 
and presented an interesting song re- 
cital in the Orchestra Hall Foyer, per- 
forming his own piano accompaniments 
in really admirable style. He has a fine, 
clear voice, which he used exceedingly 
well in the older Italian and French 
classics, and his interpretative ability 
was particularly praiseworthy in the 
“Dichterliebe” cycle by Schumann, in 
which his vivid picturing of mood and 
emotion won him instant approbation. 
Duparc, Debussy and Widor made up the 
rest of the program. 
Another throng, which completely 
filled the Crystal Ball Room of the Black- 
stone Hotel, assembled for the fifth and 


last of the Kinsolving Musical Mornings, 
last Tuesday, to hear May Peterson, the 
American coloratura soprano, and Louis 
Graveure, baritone, in joint recital. 
Miss Peterson’s singing was full of 
charm. She sang groups of French, 
German and English songs and the Bell 
Song from Delibes’ “Lakmé.” Particu- 


larly in the last-named number did she 
display vocal pliability and an extraordi- 
narily high range. 


She also sang the 
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“Connaissiez-vous mon _ hirondelle,” by 
Pierné, with fine imaginative spirit. 

Louis Graveure has acquired the 
French refinement of interpretation. In 
the projection of a mood and in carrying 
out the intention of the poet and com- 
poser, he is exceptional. 


His voice, though not of great volume, 
is a pleasing organ, and he uses it with 
consummate skill and good taste. He 
achieved success especially with Grieg’s 
“Mit einer Wasserlilie,” while such num- 
bers as “Vision Fugitive,” by Massenet, 
and American songs by Bainbridge Crist 
and Oley Speaks, found favor. Gordon 
Campbell, for Miss Peterson, and Frank 
Bibb, for Mr. Graveure, were the accom- 
panists. 


New Chamber Music Organization 


At the City Club last Tuesday evening 
a new chamber music organization com- 
posed of Henri Shostac, first violin; Jo- 
seph Silberstein, second violin; Czsar 
Linden, viola, and Adolf Hoffman, ’cello, 
assisted by Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 
Daphne Hilmers, piano, gave the first 
of a series of ensemble concerts under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. The enterprise is a worthy one, 
and the program, drawn from the liter- 
ature of Haydn, Tschaikowsky, Raff, 
Cadman, Foerster and Dvorak, gave 
much pleasure to the audience. A nom- 
inal fee is charged for these concerts. 

Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and 
Walter Allen Stults, basso, were heard 
at the regular Wednesday morning mu- 
sicale at the Ziegfeld Theater and an 
artistic program presented. The sing- 
ers were assisted by Harriet Rutledge 
Murphy, accompanist. 

A group of duets, the “La ci darem,” 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” “Sweet 
and Low,” by Hollins, which was given 
much applause, and Hildach’s “In Blu- 
men Garten” at once placed the audience 
in a responsive mood, and then followed 
a group by Mr. Stults, including songs 
by Debussy, Haile, White, Sjégren, Ho- 
mer and Russell. The basso disclosed a 
resonant voice of deep range and poetic 
insight. The vocal attainments of this 
singer are admirable and his English 
diction is worthy of high praise. He had 
to add several encores. 

Mrs. Stults exhibited an equally well- 
schooled soprano, in her individual songs 
by Scarlatti, Delbriick, Strauss, Rumme! 
and MacFadyen. Mrs. Stults’ diction 
also was very good. It was one of the 
most enjoyable song recitals of the series. 


Program of Sowerby’s Works © 


Leo Sowerby, a young Chicago com- 
poser, who has been singularly fortunate 
in having his works produced under the 
most favorable auspices, presented last 
Thursday evening some of his symphonic 
writings at Orchestra Hall, under the di- 
rection of Eric De Lamarter, with an or- 
chestra composed of some sixty members 
of the Chicago Symphony. An over- 
ture, “Comes Autumn Time,’ a _ tone 
poem, “The Sorrow of Mydath,” after 
the poem by John Masefield; “The Irish 
Washer-Woman,” a concerto, for violon- 
cello; “Three Sommerset Tunes,” ar- 
ranged for orchestra from those sung by 
the Fuller Sisters, and a concerto for 
orchestra and piano, comprised the pro- 
gram, with the addition of a “Ballade on 
Song Themes,” by Leo Sowerby, ar- 
ranged by Eric De Lamarter. 

These selections disclosed remarkable 
talent for instrumental combinations, a 
sense of unusual tonal coloring, and oc- 
casionally a gift for melody. Most of 
the works disclose a want of stern crit- 
ical ee a lack of melodic invention 
and of cohesiveness in development of 
ideas. While the music has originality, 
in that it follows no school or tradition 
in the matter of form, it betrays some 
similarity in harmonic structure to the 
newer French school, though lacking the 
mysticism and imagination of the Gallic 
masters. The setting of the well-known 
tune of “The Irish Washer-Woman” was 
perhaps the best of the pieces; it was 
more concise and had ‘a humorous strain 
which found favor with the audience. 

The piano concerto, which also has a 
vocal part, sung most capably by Cora 
Libberton, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has in the first of its two 
movements some spots of genuine in- 
It was performed with the 
composer at the piano. 

Mr. Sowerby is very young, and with 
his present equipment, properly devel- 
oped, should become one of America’s 
foremost composers. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





On Jan. 5, Margaret Chapman, sopra- 
no, garbed in a Spanish costume, sang 
a group of South American and Spanish 
folk songs, at the New Yorkers’ Club at 
the Hotel Astor, accompanied by Alberto 
Garreo, Miss Chapman gave the various 
numbers in a most finished manner. 





RESUMES CONCERTS 
OF ANCIENT MUSIC 


Sam Franko’s Characteristic Pro- 
gram Gladdens New York 
Concert-Goers 

Music lovers will rejoice over Sam 
I‘'ranko’s purpose to renew those con- 
certs of old music in New York of the 
sort which he made familiar in old 
Mendelssohn Hall, and later carried on 
in Berlin. The first of the series took 
place in Aeolian Hall last Saturday af- 
ternoon before a large and highly inter- 
ested audience. The offering comprised 
a sonata, “piano e forte” for trumpets, 
trombones and tuba by Giovanni Ga- 
brieli, a Concerto Grosso for strings in D 
Minor, by Vivaldi, Mozart’s D Major 
Serenade, two dances by Johann Her- 
mann Schein and the overture to his 
opera “Oedipe a Colon” and ballet suite 
by Sacchini. 

Mr. Franko’s enthusiasm for music of 
this kind and the characteristics of his 
conducting of it are too familiar to re- 
quire comment today. His orchestra was 
not altogether above reproach last week, 
but in the main it served the purpose. 
Undoubtedly the most extraordinary and 
engrossing number on the list was the 
Gabrieli sonata. The composer, who 
flourished at the time of the Florentine 
“Camerata” and of Monteverdi, was a 
Venetian and wrote much music for cere- 
monial functions—some of it for open air 
performance. The present work is for 
two little choirs of trombones and trum- 
pets, which play soft antiphonal sec- 
tions and combine now and then for the 
effects of sonority—hence the title. But 
while the’ sonata (its name must, of 
course, be taken with the archaic mean- 
ing, “something that sounds”) is over- 
lengthy, it has the nobility, the wonder- 
ful solemnity and lofty beauty of a Bach 
chorale, though written in the severe 
polyphonic style of its day. Such a work 
constitutes a true discovery on Mr. 
Iranko’s part. Had he played it less 
deliberately and slowly a certain feel- 
ing of monotony might have been obliter- 
ated. 

Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso is in the 
usual style of the period and an inter- 
esting number. Michel Gusikoff gained 
applause by his playing of the solo violin 
passages. Schein’s “Canzona”—a hymn- 
like melody—and his “Allemande” are 
charming productions by a predecessor 
of Bach and would be effective in an 
orchestra containing an even larger body 
of strings. 

The other pieces on the program were 
less important. Mozart’s Serenade is 
trivia!, and while Sacchini’s overture is 
an interesting exemplification of the 
three-part form of construction which 
characterized the Italian overture at the 
time the ballet suite proved feeble by 
contrast with the dances of Sacchini’s 
contemporary, Gluck. Hw. F. f. 





MARGARET CHAPMAN HEARD 


Soprano Sings for Euterpe Club and for 
Sing Sing Prisoners 


Margaret Chapman, the New York 
soprano, sang a group of South Amer- 
ican and Spanish folk songs before the 
Euterpe Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Dec. 23. In the Spanish 
numbers she wore a Spanish costume 
made for her when she was in Spain. 
Miss Chapman was in fine voice and 
scored an immediate success. Alberto 
Garrero played the accompaniments in 
an able manner. 

On Jan. 9 Miss Chapman, accompanied 
on the piano by Lina Coén, sang before 
the inmates of Sing Sing Prison. She 
was heard in the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men,” and “La Paloma” and was loudly 
applatded. She then announced that she 


would sing some songs in English, to be 
chosen by the audience. To the great 
delight of the prisoners she sang, in all, 
ten numbers. Grateful appreciation was 
demonstratively expressed. 





TWO ORCHESTRAL EVENTS 
ENJOYED IN DETROIT 


Damrosch Players and Local Symphony 
Heard—Novaes, Werrenrath and 
Elman Appear 


DETROIT, MIcH., Jan. 19.—A rare com- 
bination of artistic temperament, facile 
technique and personal charm made the 
program of Guiomar Novaes a treat of 
more than ordinary pleasure, when she 
was presented to Detroit in recital on 
Jan. 13 at the Hotel Statler by the 
Tuesday Musicale. 

The third concert of the season in 
the Detroit Orchestral Course was given 
on Jan. 16 by the New York Symphony, 


Walter Damrosch, conductor. Following 
the Choral and Funeral March and Air 
de ballet from “Les Perses,” by Leroux, 
the audience insisted upon an encore, to 
which Mr. Damrosch responded with the 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger.” Alex- 
ander Saslavsky gave a masterly per- 
formance of the Introduction and Adagio 
Religioso from the Concerto No. 4 in D 
Minor by Vieuxtemps. ; 

As a special offering in the Philhar- 
monic Course, the Devoe-Detroit man- 
agement presented Mischa Elman in reci- 
tal at Arcadia Jan. 18. In spite of a 
long and very dignified program, Elman 
was compelled to give extras after the 
Concerto No. 5, by Vieuxtemps, the 
Poéme, Op. 25, by Chausson, and to give 
triple encores at the conclusion of the 
program. 

” The program of the Detroit Symphony 

Orchestra on Jan. 19 was one of the 
most pleasing ever presented by the so- 
ciety. To the Gluck Overture to “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” Mr. Gales gave a sym- 
pathetic reading. “Les Erinnyes,” of 
Massenet, brought forth a storm of ap- 
proval. Mr. Motto’s delivery of the Elé- 
gie was poetic. In the Strauss Waltzes 
from “Der Rosenkavalier,”’ Mr. Gales 
preduced a swinging, dancing rhythm. 
In the Second Hungarian Rhapsody, of 
Liszt, the ensemble was excellent. It 
was a splendid, inspiring performance. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the soloist, was in 
splendid voice. 





TAKES OVER MUSIC LEAGUE 


Wolfsohn Bureau Announces Affiliation 
with Philanthropic Venture 


The following announcement was made 
on Tuesday by the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau: 

“The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau begs to 
announce it has entered an affiliation 
with the Music League of America. The 
artists of the League will be booked 
by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. This 
new combination is a natural one. The 
Wolfsohn Bureau holds an established 
position in the musical world. It has ex- 
isted successfully for thirty-two years. 
Its place is beyond question. The Music 
League of America, while it is a younger 
organization, has endeavored to build on 
the same general business basis. Aside 
from its philanthropic work, it gives 
hearings to young artists and secures 
engagements for those who have merit 
but are without means of promoting their 
own interests. We are sending you the 
announcement of this affiliation because 
we know that you will appreciate its im- 
portance and the new opportunity it wil! 
extend to you and to us. The artists of 
the League who will be booked by the 
Wolfsohn Bureau are May Peter- 
son, soprano; Paul Reimers, tenor; Roya! 
Dadmun, baritone; David Hochstein, vio- 
linist, and Salvatore de Stefano, harpist.” 

The artists of the Music League have 
heretofore been booked through the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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WELSH TENOR ENTERS 





Prizes Won By Merlin Davies in 
His Career in Europe— 
Engagements Here 


ERLIN DAVIES, the talented Welsh 
1 tenor, who made a fine impression 
in his New York début the early part of 
this season, gained a reputation abroad 
as an oratorio singer of high rank, in 
addition to winning a number of prizes. 
He studied singing in the Royal College 
of Music under the late Alberto Rand- 
egger. In 1903 he won the four years’ 
open scholarship at the college; in 1904 
he was declared the winner of the Lon- 
don Musical Society’s prize, open to all 
students of three terms and over, at the 
same college; in 1907 he was appointed 
the soloist at His Majesty’s chapel, 
toyal Windsor Castle; in 1908 he was 
appointed Professor of Singing at the 
McGill University Conservatorium in 
Montreal, and in 1911 he was the winner 
of the Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales. 

Mr. Davies has appeared in concert 
and oratorio in the principal cities of 
England, Wales and Scotland under the 
most prominent auspices and has to his 
credit numerous successes. 

On Jan. 26 he sings with the Wood- 
man Glee Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
adds another to his long list of con- 
certs. He will he heard in Derby, 
Conn., on Feb. 20, singing Bruch’s 
“Arminius” under the direction of Dr. 


CONCERT FIELD 





— 


Merlin Davies, Welsh Tenor, Who Has 
Entered the Concert Field in America 


Horatio Parker, and on Feb. 27 at 
Bridgeport, Conn., he will sing Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,” Dr. Arthur Mees 
conducting. 

Mr. Davies is at present soloist at one 
of the leading churches in Montreal. 

He is under the exclusive management 
of Haensel & Jones, the New York man- 
agers. 





ARTISTS SING AFTER 
WHITE HOUSE DINNER 


Hinkle and Witherspoon Guests 
at Diplomatic Function — 
‘“‘Messiah” Given 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Herbert 
Witherspoon, basso, and Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, were the artists invited by 
President Wilson to give the musicale 
following the second diplomatic dinner at 
the White House. In duets and solos the 
singers gave artistic interpretations of 
songs and operatic excerpts. The artists 
were guests at the diplomatic dinner. 

After the concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Jan. 16, Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 
pold Stokowski were the honor guests 
at a dinner given by Frank Polk, Coun- 


sellor of the State Department, and Mrs. 
Polk. 

“The Messiah” was given an appealing 
presentation recently under the capable 
direction of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 
with Harvey Murray at the organ. The 
choral music was excellently handled by 
a chorus of one hundred, and the solo 
parts were sustained ably by Netta 
Craig, soprano; Mary Jacobs, contralto; 
Richard P. Backing, tenor, and Charles 





Trowbridge Tittmann, basso. Mr. Titt- 
mann, who has gained for himself an 
enviable reputation for his art and his 
voice, brought to the basso parts of this 
presentation of the “Messiah” a breadth 
of style that was at all times appealing. 
W. H. 





HANNA BUTLER AS SOLOIST 





Soprano Appears with American Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Mrs. Hanna Butler, 
soprano, was soloist this week with the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Glenn 
Dillard conducting. Her voice is pure 
and flute-like, and blended beautifully 
with the flute obbligatto in “Lo, Here 


the Gentle Lark.” The demands made 
upon her time by pupils has forced Mrs. 
Butler to postpone her recital indefinite- 
ly. She had planned a concert appear- 
ance in February, but from Milwaukee 
alone eight pupils are journeying each 
week to take lessons with her, and pupils 
have come this year from as far away 
as Denver and Salt Lake City. Her pu- 
pils include many vocal teachers from 
other cities, and some pupils from Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs. Butler expresses pleasure that 
Mme. Galli-Curci has denied the stories 
about her voice’s being absolutely un- 
trained. “The people believe the most 
senseless things about great singers,” 
she said, “and you hear such awful 


drivel about their methods. Mme. Galli- 
Curci has done a service by declaring 
that her success is not sudden, but is 
the result of years of work, thereby 
definitely putting one legend, at least, 
to rest. A great voice must be placed, 
it must be trained, and only constant, 
wisely directed work can make a world- 
wonder out of a naturally marvelous 
voice, 


SCHELLING CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays His Own Variations 
Under Frederick Stock’s 
Baton 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Ernest Schelling, 
pianist and composer, was the assisting 
artist at the regular weekly concerts 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra at Orchestra Hall Friday and Satur- 
day, and added to his reputation as an 
artist of the first rank and a composer of 
high musical ideals. Mr. Schelling was 
heard in his own set of variations, “Im- 
pressions” (from an Artist’s Life) for 
orchestra and piano on an original theme, 
and later in the Fantasie-Polonaise, by 


Paderewski. In the former, his imagina- 
tion and his marked musical gifts were 
ever apparent. The work had _ been 
heard here last March and its repetition 
was welcome indeed, as it gave a clearer 
understanding of the value of the work, 
which is of high rank as a symphonic 
piece of writing. 

Mr. Schelling is a pianist well ac- 
coutered, both technically and musically, 
to give expression to his ideas, and also 
to reproduce those of others, as was ex- 
emplified in his performance of the Pad- 
erewski Polish Fantasie. He was given 
great applause at the conclusion of his 
playing. 

Tschaikowsky’s tone-poem, “Francesca 
da Rimini,” and the Third Concerto 
(Brandenburg) by Bach, with an inter- 
polated second movement from one of 
Bach’s chorales, by Frederick Stock, 
made up the rest of this very interesting 
concert. M. R. 





Beulah Beach Appears in Series at Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


Beulah Beach, the New York soprano, 
was one of the soloists at the seventh 
concert of the Van de Mark series at 


Lockport, N. Y., on Jan. 9, when she sang 
Liszt’s “Die Lorelei”; “Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” by Purcell; “Phillis Has 
Such Charming Graces,” by Young; 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” by 
Arne; Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilder- 
ness”; “A Spirit Flower,” by Campbell 
Tipton, and Spross’s “That’s the Way in 
June.” Throughout all her numbers 
Miss Beach displayed a voice of beauty 
and charm well handled. Her interpre- 
tations were a delight and the finished 
manner in which she presented the va- 
rious numbers displayed the fact that 
she is a musician of high attainments. 
Her work was well received and roundly 
applauded by the large audience. 
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TO UNITE ALL MUSIC 
CLUBS IN RICHMOND 


Community Spirit Takes Quick 
Hold, Following Address 
of Mr. Freund 


RICHMOND, Va., Jan: 20.—Evidence of 
the community spirit in music that is fast 
taking hold in Richmond as a result of 
addresses made here by John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, was con- 
tained in the appearance with the chorus 
of the Wednesday Club last Thursday 
night in Handel’s “Messiah,” of F. Flax- 
ington Harker, noted composer, organ- 
ist, choirmaster and director. It was a 
practical demonstration of the “get-to- 
gether” community idea and will cer- 
tainly do good in the city. 

The presentation of “The Messiah” by 
local amateurs was most successful and 
carried out the ideas of Mr. Freund in 
using home talent whenever possible. 


The solo parts were sung by four of the 
choir singers who are numbered among 
the best vocal artists here. Mrs. Flor- 
ence West Rheinhardt’s beautiful so- 
prano was never heard to better ad- 
vantage and Mrs. Thomas Whittet sus- 
tained her reputation as one of the lead- 
ing contraltos of the city. Joseph Whitte- 
more was in fine voice and the difficult 
parts alloted to him gave good oppor- 
tunity for his beautiful lyric tenor. 
Howard Bryant, baritone, gave a highly 
artistic performance. He is one of the 
favorite singers of the city. 

The chorus while small was evenly 
balanced, and, its numbers were well 
done. The Philharmonic Orchestra, an 
amateur organization, won new laurels, 
and both orchestra and W. Henry Baker, 
director, deserve the highest praise. Mr. 
Baker is also director of the Wednes- 
day Club Chorus. 

A movement is under way to unite all 
the music clubs into one general organ- 
ization to give the “Messiah” again next 
Christmas. The general organization is 
to be permanent and will include the 
members of all other music clubs; in 
fact, only members of musical clubs will 
be eligible to membership in the gen- 
eral association, which will in no way 
conflict with the work of any of the 
constituent clubs, but will consolidate 
them for one big entertainment, at least 
once a year. 

The work done here by Mr. Freund is 
certainly bearing fruit quickly. 

W. G. O. 








OBERHOFFER GIVES WAGNER 





Karl Jorn and Thatcher Aid Orchestra— 
Gallo Troupe Praised 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17. — The 
sixth Minneapolis Symphony concert con- 
stituted a Wagner pageant, under Mr. 
Oberhoffer. The audience numbered 
2500 and the event became a community 
experience. Of notable assistance was 
Karl Jérn, the Wagnerian tenor, whose 


vocal contributions were outstanding 
features. The following program was 
played: 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman”; 
‘“‘Walther’s Prize Song’ from ‘Die Meister- 
Baccha- 


singer’; Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin”; 
nale (Paris Version) from ‘‘Tannhduser’’; 
Narrative from Act III ‘‘Tannhduser’’; ‘‘Wald- 


weben’”’ from ‘“Siegfried’’; Siegfried’s ‘‘Forge 
Song” from Act | “Siegfried’’; Siegfried’s 
Death from ‘“‘Gétterdammerung’’; Finale to 
‘‘Das Rheingold.” 


At the thirteenth popular concert, on 
Sunday afternoon, Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, was the able assisting soloist. 

The engagement of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in Minneapolis 
resulted in many new friends for the 
organization. yu &. &. 





Rabinoff, in San Francisco, Fixes Date 
of Opera Season There 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 21.—Max Rabi- 
noff, who has been here for the last two 
days, has advanced the date of the local 
engagement of the Boston-National 
Opera Company to Feb. 26 at the Cort 
Theater. The impresario started on his 
journey East to-night. 

Julia Culp sang with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony at the Cort this after- 
noon with Alfred Hertz conducting. 
Standing room was crowded and hun- 
dreds were turned away. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 
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PLAN OPERA COMIQUE 
ON FRENCH PATTERN 


Reiss Would Create Permanent 
Institution Here—To Repeat 
Tiny Mozart Ojeras 


The success which attended the Eng- 
lish performances given last fall in New 
York by Albert Reiss, David Bispham 
and a group of artists, of “Bastien and 
Bastienne” and “The Impresario,” both 
little Mozart operas, has led Mr. Reiss 
and his associates to propose a repetition 
of these operas in the spring, and to add 
to the répertoire two one-act operas of 
the old Italian school and one of the 
French school. All are to be sung in the 
vernacular. These latter works will be 
heard for the first time in this country. 

The company will be augmented by 
young American artists of the highest 


standing. The main points to be empha- 


sized in the productions are singable 
translations, perfection of diction, dis- 
tinguished characterization and above all 
an artistic ensemble. If the perform- 
ances in the spring meet with the same 
success as those of last Autumn, an addi- 
tional season will be given next October 
with a further enlarged répertoire. It is 
hoped by the organizers that by a 
gradual development a permanent organ- 
ization may be built up in time which 
will be to New York what the Opéra 
Comique is to Paris. 

Mr. Reiss has already received assur- 
ance from Otto H. Kahn that he will bear 
a generous part of any possible deficit 
growing out of the season, and it is un- 
derstood that Mr. Kahn’s example will 
be followed by other prominent art 
lovers who are in sympathy with the 
enterprise. 





Alfred Kastner in Concert for New York 
Browning Society 

Alfred Kastner, the harpist, gave a 

program at the National Arts Club, New 


York, Jan. 18, before the New ‘York 
Browning Society. The audience was 


deeply impressed with Mr. Kastner’s 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ “Fantasie,” Op. 
95 in A Minor, Debussy’s “First Ara- 
besque” and Liszt’s “Liebestriume.” 


LUCY GATES ASSISTS 
BALTIMORE PLAYERS 


Sings with Municipal Orchestra 
—Paderewski Overcome by 
His Own Music 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—That the 
Baltimore Orchestra is fulfilling its 
mission in carrying the gospel of music 
to the heart of the community was 
strongly shown at the sixth concert on 
Friday evening, Jan. 19. Gustav Strube 
has worked untiringly with the musicians 
and each concert manifests some new at- 
tention toward a mastery of detail. The 
program included: 


C Minor Symphony, Beethoven; ‘“L’Arlé- 
sienne’’ Suite, Bizet; the Hungarian March 
from “Damnation of Faust,’ Berlioz; two 
arias, ‘“‘Caro Nome”’ from ‘‘Rigoletto’’ and 
‘“‘Mad Scene” from ‘“‘Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ 
Lucy Gates, soloist. 





The “Mad Scene” was beautifully sung 
by Miss Gates, and John C. Bohl, the 
flutist who supplied the obbligato, as- 
sisted the singer in splendid style. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, and Mme. Samar- 
off, pianist, as assisting soloist, created 
a deep impression at the concert given 
Jan. 17, at the Lyric. 

An instance of emotional sway over a 
large audience was the recital given on 
Thursday evening at the Lyric by 
Paderewski. At the close the pianist 
played with spirited elevation his set- 
ting of the Polish national anthem, which 
so affected him that he left the stage 
with his face streaming with tears. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the 
eleventh Peabody recital. Iwan D’Arch- 
ambeau contributed the Bach E Flat 
’Cello Suite, to which an encore was 
given. 7, G& Be 
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Frederick H. Haywood, the New York 
voice teacher, presented two of his artist 
pupils, Marion M. Fitch, soprano, and 
Jackson C. Kinsey, tenor, in recital at 
Chickering Hall, on the afternoon of Jan. 
18. They sang numbers by Mary Helen 
Brown, Marion Bauer, Florence Turner- 
Maley, Burleigh, Will Marion Cook, 
Weckerlin, Grieg, Strauss, Schubert, 
Carrissimi, Piccini, Sibella, Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikowsky, Massenet and Ralph L. 
Grosvenor. The work of both singers 
was praiseworthy throughout the entire 
program. They have voices of fine qual- 
y es. 2 

Jackson C. Kinsey, tenor pupil of Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, appeared as soloist 
with the Beethoven Society, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, on Jan. 17, singing a solo group 
of four songs and two numbers with the 
society. He has a voice of fine quality 
and wide range and his work on this oc- 
casion was of a high order of merit. 
He was enthusiastically received by the 
large audience. 

+ * * 


Margaret Taylor, soprano, has _ re- 
turned to New York to resume her 
studies with Oscar Saenger, after a suc- 
cessful concert tour through Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and North Dakota. 
While in the West she was soloist at a 
concert given by the Tuesday Art and 
Travel Club of Chicago, IIl., on which oc- 
casion her voice won her many new 
friends. 


Henry Marston, a young baritone, was 
one of the assisting artists at the New 
Assembly concert at the Hotel Plaza, 
Jan. 11. He sang a group of songs by 
Frank Warner with the composer at the 
piano. 

Minnie Welch Edmond, _ another 
Saenger pupil, scored a decided success 
at her concert in Waterbury, Conn., re- 
cently. Miss Edmond is to sing for the 
Burns Society on Jan. 31. Z 


Effie Fowler-Klein, soprano, was an as- 
sistant artist at the Hotel Astor, Jan. 10, 
at a club concert. 

Melvena Passmore’s beautiful soprano 
voice was much enjoyed at a Sunday 
evening concert at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 


31. She sang five numbers and was 
obliged to respond with two encores. 


A unique hour of song is being offered 
by Gurle Luise Corey, the well-known 
coloratura soprano, and which she terms 
“Mon-Operalogues.” Miss Corey has 
been booked almost solidly from October 
until the middle of February, mostly in 
Southern colleges. Within the past 
month she has filled engagements in 
ia and the northern part of New 

ork. 


Evelyn Symon has appeared in several 
club concerts and her lovely rich mezzo- 
soprano voice and simple unaffected man- 
ner have won her a host of friends. Some 
of her recent engagements were with the 
Electric Club, a Club, and Rainy 
Day Club, and she has also booked an 
engagement with the Bel Canto Club, 
Jan. 27, and Round Table Club, Jan. 28. 
Miss Symon’s success at the Euterpe 
Club concert on Dec. 21 was so pro- 
nounced that she was immediately en- 
gaged for the concert at the Waldorf, 
Jan. 24. She, too, is a Saenger pupil. 


* * * 


Among the appearances of pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, 
are the following: Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd sang with great success at the con- 
cert in New Britain, Conn., Jan. 17. She 
had to give several encores and was re- 
engaged. Valeska Wagner was engaged 
for a concert with the Sittig Trio, Jan. 
19, at Staten Island. Felice de Gregorio 
was the soloist at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Hemmick recently. Mrs. Madden 
was soloist on Jan. 14 at the Baptist 
Central Church, New York. 


* * 


A matinée song recital was given in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, Jan. 17, by 
the pupils of Fay Foster. Those taking 
part were Pauline Jennings, soprano; 
Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano; Adel- 
aide Tydeman, contralto, and Lou Stowe, 
child-song interpreter. They were heard 
in compositions by Brahms, Reger, 
Strauss, Franz, Rachmaninoff, Bartlett, 
Harold, Fay Foster, Alexander Russell, 
James P. Dunn and Del Riego. Miss 
Jennings also did a group of three old 
Scottish songs in costume. A novelty 
was the first performance of “Three 
Japanese Sketches” by Miss Foster. 


NINE ENCORES IN FANNING RECITAL 


American Baritone Sings Varied 
Program with Success—Old 
French Songs Please 


CECIL FANNING, song recital, AAolian Hall, 
Jan. 19. Accompanist, H. B. Turpin. 
The program: 


“Der Wanderer,’ Schubert: “Frihlings- 
glaube,’ Schubert; “Auftrdge,’ Schumann; 
“Der Erlkoénig,” Loewe; “Edward,’ Loewe; 
Persian Songs, Rubinstein; “Zur Ruh ‘zur 
Ruh’,’” Hugo Wolf; “Kid Dance,’ Grieg; “O 
Thou Billowy Harvest Field!” Rachmaninof ; 
“Le Petit Bois @Amour,’ Old French; “Jean 
Béte,”’ Old French; “Le Cycle du Vin,’ Old 
French; “A _ Sicilian Spring,’ Hendriks; 
“May-Day,’ Walthew; “The Last Leaf,’ 
Sidney Homer. 


There was a decided variety in Cecil 
Fanning’s recital which served to intro- 
duce the young American baritone anew 
to New York concertgoers. There was 
Loewe’s setting of the dramatic ballad 
“Edward” from “Percy’s Reliques,” made 
familiar to us by David Bispham; there 


were three old French songs interpreted 
with appropriate pantomime, very much 
in the manner of Yvette Guilbert, and 
as a further demonstration of the sing- 
er’s versatility, the program contained 
an atmospheric setting by Francis Hen- 


driks of Mr. Fanning’s poem, “A Si- 


cilian Spring.” 
Mr. Fanning is a singer of unusual 
talents, combining an excellent natural 


voice and clear diction, with an intimate, 
personal treatment of his songs that 
reaches the hearts of his hearers. An 
indication of the enthusiasm that he 
aroused at this recital is found in the 
fact that the audience demanded nine en- 
cores in a program that contained fif- 
teen scheduled numbers. 

Beginning with “Der Wanderer,” which 
he sang beautifully, he made a decidedly 
favorable impression and supplemented 
his German songs, with Schubert’s 
“Wohin.” With great intensity and va- 
riety of effects obtained by clever 
changes of voice, the baritone gave the 
dramatic poem, “Edward.” 

Two Irish songs, sympathetically and 
touchingly given, rewarded his hearers 
for their cordial reception of the Rach- 
maninoff “O Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field!” Wolf’s “Zur Ruh,” was sung by 
Mr. Fanning first in English and then 
in German. 

Grace and delicacy of treatment 
marked the group of old French songs, 
in which “Le Cycle du Vin” was best 
liked. It was off the beaten path for 
the singer to use pantomime on the con- 
cert stage, but the results were approved 
by the audience. A merry little chanson, 
charmingly done, followed as an encore. 

Many in the audience refused to con- 
sider Sidney Homer’s “The Last Leaf” 
as a signal for departing, for they stayed 
and applauded and were rewarded with 
several encores that included “Du bist 
die Ruh.” 

Mr. Turpin was a sympathetic ac- 
companist and co-worker. H. B 





PORTLAND FORCES TO 
UNITE FOR FESTIVAL 


Musicians and Business Men Join 
in Project for Oregon 


City 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan 15.—Portland 
is to have a music festival in June next 
when the $1,000,000 civic auditorium is to 
be opened. A meeting attended by dele- 
gates from all the music clubs and organ- 


izations in the city was called last week 


when the following officers were elected 
for the Portland Musical Festival Asso- 
clation: 

President, William F. Woodward; first 
vice-president, Edward Cookingham; second 
vice-president, William A. Montgomery ; sec- 
retary, William R. Boone; treasurer, Nelson 
G. Pike; board of directors, M. Christensen, 
Franck G. Eichenlaub, Jacob Kanzler, John 
Claire Monteith, Frederick W. Goodrich, 
Samuel C. Bratton, Nelson G. Pike, W. N 
Daniels. 


The Board is further represented by 
the presidents of the Ad Club, the Rotary 
Club, and Business Men’s Club, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and the Mayor 
of Portland, who is an honorary member 
of the Board. By the concerted action 
of the musicians and representative busi- 
ness men the success of the festival is as- 
sured. It is proposed to give a festival of 
three or four nights with concerts by the 
Symphony Orchestra, an oratorio, organ 
recitals, miscellaneous programs and a 
performance by the Portland Opera As- 
sociation. Rehearsals of a large chorus 
are to begin immediately. 

The most magnificent spectacle ever 
seen in Portland was presented on Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings, with a mati- 
née on Saturday afternoon, when the 
Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe ap- 
peared at the Heilig Theater under the 
Steers-Coman management. H. C. 





TACOMA HEARS CHORAL WORK 


St. Cecilia Club and Church Choir Give 
Splendid Programs 


TACOMA, Wash., Jan. 15.—The St. Ce- 
celia Club, Tacoma’s choral society of 
women, presented its usual annual song 
fest Tuesday evening, Jan. 9, in the 
handsome new auditorium of the First 
Methodist Church. The program proved 
exceptionally interesting with its choral 
novelties, brilliant soloist, Mme. Mac- 
Donald Fahey, of Victoria, B. C., and the 
fine ensemble of the chorus. Margaret 
McAvoy, Tacoma pianist and harpist of 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, gave 
several harp numbers. The club is this 
year under the able leadership of Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte. 

An audience that filled Our Saviour’s 
Lutheran Church to overflowing and in- 
cluded music lovers from Puyallup, Park- 
land and many of the other nearby towns 
listened to the splendid presentation of 
Gaul’s cantata “The Holy City,” on 


Jan. 14, under the capable direction of 
Eva W. Baronhill. The choir of twenty- 
five voices was assisted by five talented 
soloists: Mrs. Charles M. Evans, so- 
prano; Florence Johnson, contralto; E. 
Jorgensen, Mr. Jorkland and Mr. Grun- 
der. Margarethe Jesson and Jennie 
Johnson at the organ were the efficient 
accompanists. A WwW: 





Two Oratorio Appearances Made by 
Elizabeth Wood 


Elizabeth Wood, the New York con- 
tralto, sang “The Messiah” with the 
Oratorio Society, Louis Arthur Russell, 
conductor, at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. 
J., on Jan 10, and was heard in Gaul’s 
“Holy City” with the Perth Amboy 
Choral Society of Perth Amboy, N. J., on 
Jan. 16. She won praise for her con- 
tralto voice of fine quality and musical 
intelligence. 





Huss “Ave Maria” to Be Sung by the 
Schumann Club 


Henry Holden Huss’s “Ave Maria” 
will be sung by the Schumann Club, un- 
der the direction of Percy Rector 
Stephens, at its concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Jan. 29. This work of Mr. 
Huss has been sung all over the United 
States, and in England and Australia 
The last performance was in Melbourne 
a few months ago. 





Artists of the 


Chicago Opera 
Association 


Season 1916-17 
Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 
Festivals: 


For dates and prices address 


JULIUS DAIBER 


Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
Elizabeth 


AMSDEN 


Soprano 


Marguerite 


BUCKLER 


Soprano 


James 


GODDARD 


Basso-Profundo 
Virginia 


SHAFFER 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Myrna 


SHARLOW 


Soprano 
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FAMOUS PIANISTS IN 
BOSTON RECITALS 


Paderewski Heads the [List — 
Longy Club Gives Second 
Concert of Its Season 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1917. 


ben Sunday afternoon Mr. Paderew- 
ski again attracted a capacity au- 
dience to his recital in Symphony Hall. 
There was standing room only, and not 
much of that. His program of Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Chopin, Stojowski, Men- 
delssohn-Liszt numbers and his own 
Sonata was delivered with the “com- 
manding virtuosity, the flaming tempera- 
ment with which his name has long been 
associated.” He was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and was compelled to play many 


extra pieces. 

On Monday morning at the Hotel 
Tuileries occurred Miss Terry’s first con- 
cert of the season. It served to present 
a singer well known and liked here, 


Julia Heinrich, soprano, daughter of the 
late Max Heinrich. Miss Heinrich was 
suffering somewhat from a cold, but con- 
sented to sing, presenting a program by 
Franz, Schubert, Brahms, Lane Wilson, 
Mrs. Beach and songs of her father’s. 
Miss Heinrich possesses ertreme musical 
intelligence, her interpretations being 
those that might be expected from a 
very discerning artist. Marion G. Leach 
and Howard Goding, two graduate pian- 
ists from the New England Conservatory, 
played numbers for two pianofortes. _ 

The Longy Club, Georges Longy, di- 
rector, gave the second concert of this 
season in Jordan Hall on Monday even- 
ing. In addition to the program of cham- 
ber music for wind instruments, Martha 
Atwood-Baker, soprano, sang these 
songs, to the piano accompaniment of 
Mary Shaw Swain: “Chanson _Perpe- 
tuelle,’” Chausson; “Le Jardin Mouillé,” 
Roussel; “Le Soir,” Fauré, and “Sere- 
nade,” Grovlez. 

The club’s numbers were a “Sextet” 
for flute, oboe, horn, clarinet, bassoon 
and piano, by Thuille, and a number by 
Enesco which summoned the entire per- 
sonnel of the club. Both works were 
played with the finish characteristic of 
this band of superior musicians. From 
a musical standpoint the Thuille Sextet 
was by far the more satisfactory of the 
two numbers. ; f 

In perfect French diction, with an in- 
telligent grasp of the content of her 
songs and lovely voice of velvet-like 
quality, Mrs. Baker sang her songs with 
marked skill and refinement. The hall 
was well filled with the representative 
music-folk of the city. 


Dai Buell’s Recital 


Dai Buell, an attractive and talented 
young pianist, played in recital at Jor- 
dan Hall on Tuesday evening. Miss 
Buell has poetical imagination and keen 
sensibilities. _Her program comprised 
pieces by Rameau, Gluck-Sgambati, 
Schumann, Chopin, Stojowski, Paderew- 
ski, Tschaikowsky and Schulz-Evler. In 
the Schumann “Fantasie,” Op. 17, a work 
which should hardly be attempted save 
by the seasoned artist, Miss Buell was 
least effective, yet she gave surprising 
virility and majestic swing to the music 
of the second movement. Miss Buell 
showed, too, that she has highly indivi- 
dual ideas in the matter of interpreta- 
tion, which, when held within the bounds 
of authority, give her work a tone of 
distinction. She plays with -zest and 
abandon. She should watchfully guard 
this latter quality, however, lest over- 














‘‘The Pale Pink of Pianistic Perfection’”’ 




















Ignace Jan 


exuberance make havoc of her technique. 
In the Gluck-Sgambati “Mélodie” she 
maintained a lovely singing tone and the 
melodic line was never lost. Her per- 
formance of this was one of the gems 
of her program. The Chopin “Ber- 
ceuse” was also delivered with delicacy 
and poetic feeling. A large audience 
gave the pianist liberal applause. 

On the same evening in Steinert Hall, 
Persis Cox, an artist pupil of Mme. 
Helen Hopekirk, and Julia Pickard, vio- 
linist, gave a Sonata Recital, presenting 
the Beethoven A Minor Sonata, Dvorak’s 
Sonatina in G Minor, and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor. 
A good sized audience applauded the 
artistic performance of the pianist and 
violinist. 

Irma Seydel, one of the best-known of 
our resident violinists, and Mme. Theo- 
dora Sturkow-Ryder, a pianist who en- 
joys a similar position in Chicago, gave 
a joint recital in Jordan Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Together they opened 
the program with Paderewski’s unim- 
portant A Minor Sonata, a piece un- 
utterably dull and which offers precious 
little scope to the violinist. It is a more 
advantageous offering for the pianist, 
however, as it presents an opportunity 
for displaying a fluent technique. Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder seized this qescreney 
and made good use of it. gracious 
courtesy to her guest was Miss Seydel’s 
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Paderewski 


playing of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s “Rhap- 
sodie Russe.” Miss Seydel’s performance 
in all her numbers was one of rare grace 
— intelligence and superior musician- 
ship. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, for solo num- 
bers, played the d’Albert Suite in D 
Minor, the Etude en forme de valse, 
Saint-Saéns, and pieces by Glinka-Bala- 
kireff and Rhene-Baton. Her conception 
of the d’Albert Suite was sound and 
compelling. She played it with majestic 
sweep, with pronounced rhythmical value, 
and brought it to an inspiring climax. 
In this, as in all her pieces, she played 
with assurance and poise. 


Big Audience Hears Williams 


Jordan Hall has held no such audience 
in many a month as that which as- 
sembled Wednesday evening for the song 
recital of Evan Williams, the tenor. 
Every available place, including seats on 
the stage, was taken, and many stood. 
Mr. Williams sang a program of popu- 
lar songs and a number of recitatives 
and arias from Handel’s “Messiah” and 
“Judas Maccabeus.” He has long since 
been a favorite here. His beautiful 
voice and manner of singing made a 
strong appeal, and many of his songs he 
was obliged to repeat. Harry M. Gilbert 
was Mr. Williams’s accompanist. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave her 
piano recital in Steinert Hall this after- 
noon. This superb pianist electrified, 
thrilled and touched the heart-strings of 
everyone who was privileged to hear her. 
And why, we wonder, was it only the 
small Steinert Hall that was employed 
on such an occasion, when Symphony 
Hall should “sell out” as many times a 
season as Mme. Zeisler chooses to come 
here, so great is her art? Her program 
this afternoon was the same as that she 
played in New York a week ago. And 
a wonderful performance it was. Such 
oetry, such fire, power, delicacy! A 
esson to the young and to the older a 
major joy is a piano recital by Mme. 
Zeisler. W. H. L. 





Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, will 
gv another song recital in Aolian Hall, 

ew York, on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
30. Richard Epstein will be the accom- 
panist. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS 
CHORAL MUSIC WEEK 





Four Organizations Appear — 
Schubert Bund Orchestra 
Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22, 1917. 


HE past week has been an unusually 

active one for choral entertainments. 
The Eurydice chorus, under the direction 
of Arthur D. Woodruff, was heard in a 
pleasing program in Horticultural Hall 
last Wednesday afternoon. A program 
of Russian composers was excellently 
sung and interpreted. Susan D. Funs- 
ton, Mildred Faas, sopranos; Mrs. John 
Jay Joyce, Jr., Mrs. Duncan Campbell, 
contraltos, were the assisting soloists, 


with Ellis Clark Hammann accom- 
panist. 

The Matinee Musical Club directed by 
Helen Pulaski Innis, gave an attractive 
program in the ball room of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel last. Thursday eve- 
ning. Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair El- 
len,” was most admirably performed. 
The list of soloists included Antonio To- 
rello, the double bassist of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Donald Redding, bari- 
tone; May Farley, soprano; Marie Laugh- 
ney, mezzo; Dorothy Wolff, contralto, 
and Mrs. Herbert W. Evans, accompan- 
ist. Several of the choral numbers were 
splendidly accompanied by the club’s 
string orchestra of which Nina Pretty- 
man Howell is the director. 

The first concert of the Mendelssohn 
Club under its new conductor, N. Lind- 
say Norden, is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The Haydn Club gave a concert in 
Horticultural Hall last Friday evening. 
Gertrude Hayden Fernley is the direc- 
tor and the program was most enjoyable. 
Anna Marshall Gray, Louise Sterrett 
Hazel, Lena F. Buehn and Louise Keene 
were the popular soloists. Further as- 
sistance was given by John K. Witze- 
mann, Alfred Lorenz, violinists, Kar] 
Kneisel, ’cellist, and William Sulvano 
Thunder, pianist. 

The Franz Schubert Bund Symphony 
Orchestra under the capable direction of 
Walter Pfeiffer, gave an interesting con- 
cert, the first of this winter’s series, in 
the Forrest Theater last Sunday eve- 
ning. Highly creditable performances 
of Berlioz’s “Carneval Romaine” over- 
ture, the Fourth Symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky and Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody were given, Mr. Pfeiffer conducting 
with much skill and virility. Mary Jo- 
sephyne Camerford was the soloist. 

Michael Boni, tenor, gave his first re- 
cital last Monday evening in Witherspoon 
Hall. The program comprised songs of 
French, German, Italian and Russian 
composers which Mr. Boni sang with lim- 
ited vocal power and expression. Dor- 
othy Goldsmith, pianist, assisted most 
brilliantly. 

The second of the series of Illustrated 
Musical Talks was given last Thursday 
afternoon in Witherspoon Hall. The 
history of the violin was unfolded, with 
lantern slides, in a highly interesting 
manner by Hedda Van den Beemt, a vio- 
linist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Following the lecture, Mr. Van den Beemt 
gave splendid interpretations of several 
works. Emma C. Steeble was the ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

Abram Haitovitch, a blind Russian 
violinist, received the merited applause 
from a large audience at a recital which 
he gave in Witherspoon Hall last Satur- 
day evening. Alberto Guerrero, pianist, 
was the assisting artist and accompanist. 

M. B. SWAAB. 
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Lynchburg Admirers Give Paderewski 
Aid for Polish Relief Fund 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 20.—Upon the 
arrival of Ignace Paderewski and his 
wife yesterday for his concert here last 
night the artist was met at the station 
by a committee from the Rivermont Ave- 
nue Methodist Church and was present- 
ed with a purse which had been raised 
during the <7 fl by the Sunday school 
for the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund. At 
the conclusion of his recital Mrs. Pader- 
ewski offered for sale a large number of 
“refugee dolls.” Paderewski appeared 
here in concert under the local direction 
of Emma Adams. A _ special train 
brought the students of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege to Lynchburg for the recital and 
many music-lovers from neighboring 
cities and towns were attracted here by 
the artist’s visit. } i A 8 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Josef Hofmann 
played superbly at his recital in Me- 
morial Hall on Jan. 15. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Rienzi Thomas, 
organist, has gone north to open a new 
organ at Hamilton, Conn. He expects 
to give several recitals in various other 
cities. 

* * * 

New York CitTy.—Louis S. Stillman 
gave a piano recital on Jan. 21 before 
the Globe Music Club at the New York 
Public Library. He played numbers by 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

*x 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—At the Newcomb 
School of Music on Jan. 10, Hilda F. 
Hawes gave an interesting piano recital. 
She played numbers by Bach, Sgambati, 
Brahms, Schiitt, Schumann, Chopin and 
Grainger. 

* *¢ * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Charlotte Beebe, 
soprano, offered an attractive program 
for the West Haven Mothers’ Club in the 
Congregational Church house on Jan. 15. 
Miss Beebe accompanied herself with 
marked skill. 

* * ok 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A _ notable fea- 
ture of the dedication exercises of the 
Dunbar High School was the organ re- 
cital by Roy Sibbs, of Howard Uni- 
versity, with Harry Burleigh, of New 
York, as soloist. 

* & * 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Mrs. James War- 
den, contralto, was soloist at the Sunday 
night concert given in the Bancroft Hotel 
on Jan. 7. Hazel G. Dann directed the 
Bancroft Orchestra, which played sev- 
eral numbers in an enjoyable manner. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Troy Vocal Society 
recently gave a sangerfest at the Troy 
Club. There was choral singing by the 
society and solos by John Tashijian, 
Charles Felter, Clarence B. Stewart, Har- 
old E. Dow and Farnam Caird. 


MARLBORO, Mass.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the pianist, and Joseph Malkin, the Rus- 
sian ’cellist, gave a joint recital on Jan. 
17 to a large and appreciative audience 
here. Mme. Mary Humphrey played the 
piano accompaniments for Mr. Malkin. 

* 


Boston.—Havrah Hubbard was one of 
the guests of honor at the monthly lunch- 
eon of the Professional Women’s Club in 
‘ the Copley Plaza Hotel on Jan. 16. Mr. 
Hubbard gave an interesting address of 
vital truths on the subject, “Honesty in 
Art.” 

* * * 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—The Howard Col- 
lege Glee Club, under direction of Rob- 
ert Lawrence, of Birmingham, gave a 
concert at the High School Auditorium 
on Jan. 10. Mr. Lawrence was a soloist. 
Accompaniments were well done by John 
Cathey. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.-—— Greta Challen 
Berg, dramatic soprano, made an appear- 
ance in Jacksonville on Jan. 9 under the 
auspices of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. She was enthusiastically 
received and gave a most taxing pro- 
gram. Wilhelm Meyer was at the piano. 


* * * 


NORFOLK, CONN.—On Jan 11 in the 
village hall the first in a series of mid- 
winter concerts was given by Max 
Jacobs, violinist, and Muriel Symonds, so- 
prano. These artists performed impres- 
sively and were applauded to the echo. 
Bernardine Kieckhoefer accompanied in- 
telligently. fe 

+ * * 

JERSEY City, N. J.—Mrs. Effie Ellis 
Perfield, of Chicago, gave a most inter- 
esting lecture on “Rhythm” at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Jersey City Mu- 
sicians’ Society. The president, Mrs. 
Henrietta Foster Wescott, was in charge,. 


and the society welcomed several new — 


members. 
aK * * ; 
CoLuMBIA, S. C.—The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet gave one of its characteristic pro- 
grams in a highly artistic manner at the 
Columbia Theater on Jan. 10. The au- 
dience was large and insisted on a num- 
ber of encores. This is the first of a 
series of concerts under the auspices of 
the Afternoon Music Club. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Those who fur- 
nished the program for the Friday 
Morning Music Club at its recent meet- 
ing were Mrs. Raymond Dickey, violin; 
Florence Stonebraker and Katherine 
Speer, piano; Mrs. Ada Arundel Pillow, 
songs, with Mrs. Charles B. Smith and 
Claude Robeson as accompanists. 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Rotary Club has 
arranged for a production of “Aida” by 
the San Carlos Grand Opera Company, 
Jan. 31. Topeka will be one of three 
cities in Kansas which the company will 
play, performances having been ar- 
ranged also at Hutchinson and Wichita. 
The Rotary Club hopes to make this 
an annual event if it is successful. 

* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — John M. 
Greene Hall of Smith College was crowd- 
ed on the evening of Jan. 18 for the de- 
lightful concert given by the Orpheus 
Club of Springfield. The club was as- 
sisted ably by the following music fac- 
ulty members: Mary Tanner, violinist; 
Mrs. Olmsted, pianist, and Wilson T. 
Moog, organist. The Smith College Glee 
Club also participated. 


* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The second quar- 
terly conference of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of Connecticut was held on 
Jan. 12. It opened with an informal 
conference in lower Unity Hall. The 
meeting was continued at the Hartford 
School of Music in the afternoon. Lillian 
Bissell read a paper on “How Shall We 
Teach Interpretation?” with piano illus- 
trations by Ellenor R. Cook. 


* * * 


ATTLEBORO, MAss.—Margaret Gow, the 
Boston-Attleboro vocal teacher, presented 
some of her pupils in recital at her stu- 
dio on Jan. 11. An interesting program 
was creditably performed by the Misses 
Hutchinson, Stoddard, Hilton, Bryant 
and Dyson. Miss Gow joined Miss 
Hutchinson in duets. Grace Appleby 
played the piano accompaniments. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Judson W. Mather, 
organist, recently gave a Wagnerian pro- 
gram, assisted by George Hastings, 
basso. The soloists for the monthly con- 
cert of the Ladies’ Musical Club on Jan. 
8 were Francis J. Armstrong, violinist; 
Mrs. F. C. Heckman, contralto; Mrs. E. 
Franklin Lewis, pianist; James R. Har- 
vey, tenor, and Mrs, Gilmer Pryor, so- 


prano. 
* * * 


Boston.—G. Roberts Lunger, baritone; 
Ethel Damon Clark, pianist and artist- 
pupil of Heinrich Gebhard; Carmela Ip- 
polito, violinist, and Cara Bates Conklin, 
mezzo-soprano, contributed the program 
of the Chromatic Club Concert in Hotel 
Tuileries on Tuesday morning, Jan. 16. 
Minnie Little Longley, Mrs. Charles 
Flood and Miss Clark served as accom- 


panists. 
+ * * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—Successful from 
both an artistic and financial standpoint 
was the second annual concert of the 
New Britain Choral Society, E. F. Lau- 
bin, director, in Russwin Lyceum, on 
Jan. 17. The soloists, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano, and Robert Maitland, 
sang splendidly. The chorus performed 
well, and Ruth Bennett, accompanist, 
was entirely adequate. 

* * ok 


PHILADELPHIA.—When Horatio Con- 
nell sang recently with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, one of his offerings was Schu- 
bert’s “Wohin,” and as an orchestration 
of the song could not be obtained, one 
was made especially for Mr. Connell by 
Franz C. Bornschein, instructor in the 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore, as well as’ 


the correspondent of: MusIcAL AMERICA 
in that city. , Pian 


* >” * 


to be presented at Dana Hall by Dana’s 
Musical Institute was an event of Jan. 
17. The D. M. I. Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Lynn B. Dana 
presented the Overture, “Oberon,” 
Weber; “Scenes Pittoresque,” Massenet; 
Ballet Music and Chorus from “William 
Tell,” Rossini; Selection “Madama But- 
terfly,” Puccini. 


. Garner at the piano. 
> -- were Mrs. Freeman C, Allen, Mary Har- 
WARREN, OHI0O.—The 1878rd program._. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Ada Deighton _Hill- 
ing gave a talk on “Modern and Ultra- 
Modern Music” Jan. 15, assisted b 
Pauline Turner, soprano, and Josep 
Waldman, violinist. Little Johanna Sul- 
tan, a pupil of Mr. Waldman, delighted 
the audience with her playing. Piano 
pupils of Anna Grant Dall were heard in 
recital in the Cornish School of Music 
Jan. 18. 

*” * ok 

DETROIT, MicH.—A most interesting 
program was presented by the Tuesday 
musicale at the Hotel Statler on Jan. 16. 
Participants were Mrs. Ola Dafoe Eu- 
stace, pianist, and a quartet comprising 
Mrs. Frederick Brown, soprano; Mrs. J. 
Farrand Lewis, contralto; Orville Grif- 
fiths, tenor, and William Lerchen, basso, 
who with Gertrude Heinze, accompanist, 
gave “In a Persian Garden.” 

* * * 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—One of the 
pleasing features of the Inaugural Ball 
here recently was the singing of Ruth 
Thayer-Burnham, mezzo-soprano. Mrs. 
Burnham is a girlhood friend of Mrs. 
Gardner, wife of the newly elected Gov- 
ernor. Marian Shouse, a daughter of 
one of the Representatives, sang at a 
dinner given at the Executive Mansion 
for thirty editors and their wives. 

* a * 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0.—Recent concerts 
in Youngstown were those of Julia Culp 
and the Choral Society of the Monday 
Club under the efficient direction of Guy 
Donaldson, and with Lillian Butcher as 
accompanist. The visiting soloists of the 
club were Clarice Paul, pianist, of Cleve- 
land, and Dan Parmelee, violinist, of 
Wooster, Ohio. Free organ recitals are 
given fortnightly by Harold Funkhouser. 


* * * 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—Jacques Landau, 
tenor; Ruth Boyd, pianist, and John 
Shanahan, violinist, a pupil of Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, contributed the program 
for the School Extension Concert on Jan. 
14, when more than 1,000 persons from 
all parts of the city gathered to hear the 
concert. The program was the sixth of 
this season given by the Extension Music 
Committee, of which Mrs. E. A. Ransom 
is chairman. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—A recital was given 
on Jan. 5 by John W. Jones, prominent 
basso, presenting a number of his ad- 
vanced pupils. Earl] Cook, tenor, was the 
assisting soloist. Pupils taking part 
were Marie Andrews, J. L. Pratt, Mrs. 
Theresia Hurnblad, Mrs. J. Modahl, Mrs. 
Edwin Cook, Rhea Jones, John E. Gal- 
lagher, Fred Martinetti, A. H. Sumerfelt. 
Accompanists were Mrs. E. L. Davis and 
Mrs. Sarah Jones. 

e*+#s 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chatta- 
nooga Music Club on Jan. 8 discussed 
Mendelssohn and his music. Charles 
Iler, pianist; Mrs. Albert Hastings, vio- 
linist, and the following ten singers were 
the soloists: Mrs. L. G. Browne, Anita 
George, Mrs. J. B. Alliger, Mrs. E. M. 
Newell, R. M. George, W. H. Oldis, J. E. 
Wilder, Paul Campbell, Robert Porter 
and H. L. Smith. Ethel O’Neill accom- 
panied skillfully. 

* * * 

JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—Klaire Downey, 
Mabel Sniffén and Joseph Silneck gave 
the program on Jan. 23 at the First Con- 
gregational Church for the weekly pro- 
gram in a series of twenty Tuesday 
afternoons arranged as community con- 
certs this winter. On Jan. 16 the soloists 
were Leo Schulz, first ’cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, who proved 
delightful, and Mrs. Mildred Graham 
Reardon, a splendid singer. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—The Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary Quartet, formed sev- 
eral weeks ago, is composed of J. B. Belk, 
first tenor; D. A. Miller, second tenor; 
Robert Allen, first bass, and G. L. Davis, 
second bass. Robert Allen is training 
the quartet, which will go to New Or- 
leans in March to furnish music for the 
Laymen’s Missionary Convention of the 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Allen has 
charge of the music for the convention. 

* ok Be 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The recent Tues- 
day Musicale morning recital, given by 
club members, included an innovation in 
the use of the Regent Theater’s fine or- 
gan by Mrs. C. M. Myers, who opened 
the program with a Pastorale by Guil- 
mant in duet form assisted by Mrs. C.-L. 
Other participants 


rison, Mrs. Frederick Warner Coit, Mrs. 
D. R. Fleming, Jessica Requa and Lenna 
Royce. 
aK * K 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.—The program 
for the December meeting of the Ameri- 
can Music Society included a paper by 
Leona Thatcher on “Nature Music.” The 
first January meeting of the Musical 
Club was held on Jan. 8, devoted to 


“Five Centuries of Songs and Dances.” 
The program enlisted as participants 
Mrs. Marie Briscoe, Janet Warnock, 
Nana Dickey, Mabel Otis, Nelle Martin. 
Cleora Wood, Mrs. Daniel Thatcher, Zola 
Johnston and Mrs. Frederick A. Faust. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A quintet from the 
Chopin Club including Virginia Ander- 
son, Miss Hope Mathews, Mrs. Jacob Kel- 
ley, Florence Whitney and Mary S. Win- 
sor, presented a pleasing musical pro- 
gram at the meeting of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Musical Clubs in Manning 
Hall, Brown University, on the evening 
of Jan. 17. Two Sunday evening popular 
concerts at the Strand and Fay’s The- 
aters on Jan. 14, were the only other im- 
portant musical events of the past week. 

* ok * 

Houston, TEx.—John Barnes Wells, 
the tenor, while in Texas on a concert 
tour, filled two engagements in Houston 
—one in recital for the St. Paul’s Church 
and one in the ballroom of the Rice Hotel 
as artist-in-chief at the Niels Esperson’s 
reception-musi¢ale. Charles W. Clark, 
the Chicago baritone, twice stopped over 
in Houston when he visited Texas to fill 
a concert engagement in Galveston on 
the 17th. Mr. Clark, when in Houston, 
was the guest of Mrs. Huberta Read 
Nunn. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—An artistic organ 
recital was given on Jan. 14 in Temple 
Emanu-El by Mrs. Edna Gockel-Gussen, 
organist, assisted by Robert Lawrence, 
baritone, and William Gussen, violinist. 
This was the first of a series of Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals to be given dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter. The 
music was interspersed with talks by 
Dr. Morris Newfield, Rev. Henry Ed- 
munds and Mrs. Houston Davis, presi- 
dent of the Music Study Club, and the 
program ended with “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” in which the audience partici- 
pated. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The music section of 
the Woman’s Club of Albany gave an 
evening of Haydn and Mozart at the 
Historical Society recently, under the 
direction of Cordelia Reed. Florence G. 
Paige, Mrs. Peter Schmidt, Henrietta 
Knapp, Anna Barrett, Henrietta Gibson, 
Jenette Reller, Lois Knox, Mary Gibson 
and Mrs. J. H. Hendrie were the per- 
formers. T. Frederick N. Candlyn gave 
an organ recital at St. Paul’s Church, 
assisted by A. Wallace Nimms, ’cellist. 
Samuel Meisel, of New York, a cantor, 
gave a song recital at Beth El Jacob 
Synagogue. His daughter, Elizabeth 
Meisel, was accompanist. 

ok 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Mrs. Maude Fenlon 
Bollman, soprano, sang at the Church 
of the Christian Union, Jan. 14, her own 
setting of “My Creed,” by Charles 
Parker Connolly, pastor of the church. 
Leola Arnold presented her talented 
piano pupil, Verona Nordin, in recita| 
the afternoon of Jan. 14 at Mendels- 
sohn Hall. Miss Nordin was assisted 
by a quartet, including Mrs. Woodbury 
Hawes, Helen Crumb, Wheeler Bellamy 
and Oscar Keller, in a group of negro 
spirituals, arranged by Burleigh, and a 
group of old-time Christmas carols. 
Caroline Radecke has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at Second Congregationa! 
Church of Rockford. 

* * * 
WasH.—In the program 
given by the student members of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club the participants in- 
cluded Vivian Gough, Alberta Edtl, 
Marie Earles, Mrs. C. E. Dunkelberger, 
Vera Reed, Mary Kilpatrick, Virginia 
Bethel, Elda Bontz, Jane Little, Adeline 
Foss, Lillian Clark, Alice Piercy. Kath- 
erine Robinson presented a number of 
her piano pupils in a recital Jan. 12. 
Those taking part were James Love, 
Charles Ogden, Keith Reid, Elsie Patter- 
son, Helen Jensen, Grace Smith, Mary 
Baker, Winnifred Longstreth, Louise 
Banks, Elizabeth Lemley, Evelyn Long- 
streth, Ruth Gaylord, Elsie Davis, Dor- 
othy Jones, Elda Bontz and Amy Banks. 


TACOMA, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.— Minnie Tracey 
presented a group of her pupils in re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. The program included some 
charming songs of Stillman Kelley and 
Tirindelli, of the Conservatory faculty. 
The performers were Alice Sanford 
Jones, Helen Moore, Mrs. Mary Pfau, 
Berta Forman, Nellie Gilbert, Florence 
Blakey, Edna Hume, Marguerite Hukill, 
Jean Penny, Emma Nee, Margherita Tir- 
indelli, Mrs. Samuel Assur, Mrs. Clara 
Nocka Eberle and Mrs. Norma Weidner. 
Helen Portune, dramatic soprano, who 
has concluded an eighteen months’ tou! 
with a concert company, reappeared i!) 
the capacity of a student under her fo: 
mer teacher, John A. Hoffmann, at th« 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Mrs. 
Grace Portune Kaplun provided sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 
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| ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ig the date of publication. Bookings for a 
eriod covering only two weeks from date 
of publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 
bbott, Margaret—New York (Plaza), 
hae 27; Union Theo. Seminary, Feb. 6, 
New York (Waldorf-Astoria), Feb. 7. 
Adler, Clarence—New York (Schumann 
Jub), Waldorf-Astoria, Jan. 29. 


icock, Merle—Buffalo, Feb. 5; New York 
Antares ee. 6; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 7. 


Alexander, Arthur— New York (A£olian 
Hall), Feb. 5. 
wre Anne—Utica, N. Y., Feb. 9. 
Austin, Florence—New Orleans, La., Jan. 
26: Mobile, Ala., Jan. 29; Meridian, Miss., 
jan. 31. 
ker, Martha Atwood—Waltham, Mass., 

-. 26; Boston, Feb. 1; Somerville, Feb. 3; 


soston, Feb. 4. 
' saretow, Vera—Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 30. 

Bauer, Harold—Boston, Jan. 26. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Evanston, Sil., Jan. 
6: Philadelphia, Feb. 1; Princeton, Feb. 2. 
Beebe, Carolyn—New York (®olian Hall). 
jan. 27; Brooklyn, Jan. 26 and Feb. 2. : 

Biggs, Richard Keys — Brooklyn (St. 
Luke's), Feb. 1; Brooklyn (Erasmus High 
School), Feb. 4 and 11. , 

Bogert, Waiter L.—New York, Jan. 30; New 
york (Columbia University), Feb. 6; New 
York (Board of Education), Feb. 9; Flushing, 
N. Y., Feb. 13. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Jan, 27. 

Butler, Harold—Wetmore, Jan. 26. 

Casals, Pablo—New York (®olian Hall), 
an. 27. 
Saeaies Susan Metcalf—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 27. 


Cheatham, Kitty—Northfield, Minn., Jan. 
2g: Sioux Falls, S. D., Jan. 27; Kansas City, 
Feb. 1. “ - 
Christie, Winifred — New York (®olian 


Hall), Jan. 29; Chicago (Chicago Symphony) 
Orchestra), Feb. 13. . : 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, Gina—New York (A%o- 
lian Hall), Feb. 3. : ; 
Claussen, Julia—Superior, Jan. 31. 
Cobb, May Marshall—Ridgefield, 
Jan. 26. : ; 
Cochran, Eleanore—Chicago, Jan. 30. wa 
Connell, Horatio—Knoxville, Ill, Jan. 2%; 
Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 30. 
Cooper, Charles—Chicago (Playhouse), re- 
cital, Feb. 4. é ; 
Craft, Marcella—Los Angeles, Feb. 4; Buf- 
falo, Feb. 6; San Francisco, Feb. 8. 7 
Dale, Esther—Northampton, Mass., Jan. 27. 
Davies, Merlin—Brooklyn, Jan, 26. ; 
De Gogorza, Emilio—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 6. i 
De Moss, Mary Hissem—Jersey City, Jan. 
28: Jersey City (Woman’s Club), Feb. 16. . 
Draper, Ruth—New York (Comedy The- 
ater), Jan. 28. ; h 
Easton, Florence—Denver, Feb. 6 
Ellerman, Amy—New York (N. 
Teachers’ Association), Jan. 30. : 
Elman, Mischa—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. 27 and Feb. 1; Boston, Jan. 28. 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Newton, Mass., Feb. 11. 
Ferguson, Bernard—Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 
29, ° 
Friedberg, Carl—Pittsburgh, Feb. 6. ; 
Frijsh, Mme. Povia—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Feb. 2; Hartford, Conn., Feb. 8. 
Friskin, James—New York (£olian Hall), 


Feb. 2. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (®olian 


Hall), Feb. 3. 

Gale, Permelia—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Gardner, Samuel—Portland, Feb. 5; Rock- 
land, Feb. 6; Brunswick, Feb. 7; Berlin, 
N. H., Feb. 8; Augusta, Me., Feb. 9. 

Garrison, Mabel—Philadelphia, Pa. (with 
Philadelphia Orchestra), Jan. 26, 27. 

Gates, Lucy—Yale University, Jan. 29. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Woonsocket, R. I., Jan. 
26; Springfield, Mass., Jan. 31; New York 
(Comedy Theater), Feb. 2, 14; Boston, Feb. 
9, IG 

Gerhardt, Eleanor—Boston, Jan. 27; 

York (A®olian Hall), Feb. 4. 

Gideon, Constance—New Haven, Jan. 30. 

Gideon, Henry—New Haven, Jan. 30; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 11. e 

Goode, Blanche— Rock Island, Jan. 26; 
Davenport, la., Jan. 27; Kokomo, Ind., Jan. 
28 and 29; Huntington, Ind., Jan. 30. 

Gotthelf, Claude — Mansfield, Jan. 26; 
Keene, N. H., Jan. 27; Taunton, Jan. 29; 
New York, Jan. 31; Wakefield (morning), 
Feb. 1; Scituate (afternoon), Feb. 1; Salem, 
Mass., Feb. 2; Athol (afternoon), Feb. 3; Bos- 
ton (evening), Feb. 3; Boston, Feb. 5; 
Springfield, Feb. 6; New York, Feb. 8; Brook- 
ivn, Feb. 9. 

Gratger, Percy—New York (#olian Hall), 
Jan, 26, 28. . 

Granville, Charles Norman—Roselle, N. J., 
Feb. 29; Congres ug. N. Y., Feb. 7; Rock- 
ville, Conn., Feb. 11. 

; Gravesre, Louis—New York (®olian Hall), 
‘eb. 1. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Jan. 27, 
“8S and Feb. 15. 

Hackett, Arthur—Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 29; 
’iymouth, Mass., Jan. 30; Holyoke, Mass., 
pe 2 ft Boston (Boston Musical Union), 
"ed. 8. 

Heyward, Lillian B.—New York, Jan. 26. 

Hindermyer, Harvey—New York, Jan. 29. 

Hofmann, Josef — New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 27. 

, Hoffmann, Liora—Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 


s Lemmon, Michel—New York (A®olian Hall), 

Holterhoff, Leila—Chicago, Cincinnati, Ox- 
‘ord, Columbus, St. Louis, Jan. 20 to Jan. 30. 
. omer, Mme. Louise—Providence, R. L., 


Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Mans- 
eld, Jan. 26; Keene, N. H., Jan. 27; Taun- 
‘on, Jan. 29; New York, Jan. 31; Wakefield 
morning), Feb. 1; Scituate (afternoon), Feb. 

Salem, Feb. 2; Athol (afternoon), Feb. 3: 


Conn., 


Y. Music 


New 


1 


Soston (evening), Feb. 3; Boston, Feb. 5; 
Springfield, Feb. 6; New York, Feb. 8: 
rooklyn, Feb. 9. 

Jamieson, Margaret—New York (A®olian 
llall), Feb. 9. 

Jordan, 


Mary—New ‘ork (A®olian Hall), 
*b. 8; Scranton, iu., eb. 15. 

Kaiser, Marie—Jackson, O., Jan. 27; Niles. 
Jan, 29; Sharon, Pa., Jan. 30; Alliance, O., 
n. 81; Dover, O., Feb. 1; Massillon, O., Feb. 
Chicago, Feb. 14. 

Keller, Harrison—Brookline, Mass., Jan. 31. 


Kouns, Nellie and Sara-—-Madison, Wis., 


Feb. 5: Chicago, Feb. 11. 


Krieger, Adele—Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 
10. 

Kurt, Melanie—New York (A¢®olian Hall), 
san, Si. 

Land, Harold—New 


York City, Feb. 3; 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 8. 

Lavers, Ruth—Boston, Feb. 8. 

Leginska, Ethel—Rutland, Vt., Feb. 8. 


Littlefield, tLaura—Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Jan. 26; Boston, Feb. 6. 

Longy, Georges, and Renee Longy—Bos- 
ton, Feb. 7. 


Maclennan, Francis—Denver, Feb. 6. 
Mannes, Clara and David—New York 
(AXolian Hall), Sonata Recital, Jan. 30; 
Hampton, Va., Feb. 2; Painesville, O., Feb. 7. 
Margolies, Mollie—Lewisburg, Pa., Jan. 26. 
Maynard, Mr. and Mrs.—Boston, Feb. 6. 
McCormack, John—Boston, Feb. 2. 
McMillan, Florence—Poughkeepsie (Vassar), 


Jan. 26; Baltimore, Jan. 29; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 31 Allentown, Feb. 1; New Brunswick, 
Feb. 2; Providence, Feb. 4 


Méro, Yolanda—New York (olian Hall), 
Jan. 29. 

Meyn, Heinrich—Chicago, Jan. 31. 

Middleton, Arthur—Smith College, North- 
ampton, Jan. 27. 

Miller, Christine—Sedalia, Mo., Jan. 30; 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 2; Brooklyn (Institute), 
Feb. 5; Uniontown, Pa., Feb. 8; Logan, O., 
Feb. 9; Kenosha, Wis., Feb. 12. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Jan. 28; Yonkers, 
N. Y., Jan. 30; Brooklyn, Jan. 31; New York 
(Mendelssohn Giee), Feb. 6. 


Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Jan. 27 
and Feb. 9. 

Morrissey, Marie — Northampton, Mass., 
Jan. 27 (Messiah). 

Neuhaus, Estelle, and J. Howe Clifford— 


New York (4£olian Hall), Feb. 6. 

Newcomb, Ethel—New York (4Colian Hall), 
Feb. 8. 

Ornstein, Leo—Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 30; 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 6; Minneapolis, Feb. 9. 

Orrell, Lucille—Middletown, Conn., Jan. 
28; Utica, N. Y., Feb. 6. 

Parks, Elizabeth—Providence, R. L., 
26. 

Persinger, Louis—San Francisco, Jan. 30. 

Peterson, May—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan, 53. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Jan. 31. 

Powell, John—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan, 26. 

Purdy, Constance—Meadville, Pa., Feb. 12. 

Pyle, Wynne—Houston, Tex., Jan. 27; San 
Antonio, Jan. 29. 

Read, Helen Brown, and Alberti Salvi— 
(Joint recitals)—-Okmulgee, Jan. 26; Musko- 
gee, Jan. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren—New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Jan. 26; Verona, N. J., Feb. 6; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb..7; Orange, N. J., Feb. 10. 


Rogers, Francis—New York, Feb. 4 and 7. 


gan. 


Rothier, Leon—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Feb. 5. 

Rubinstein, Beryli—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Feb. 7. 

Samaroff, Olga—Boston, Feb. 3. 

Sametini, Leon—Chicago, Jan. 31. 

Sapin, Cara—Providence, R. I., Feb. 1; 
Salem, Mass., Feb. 4; Boston, Feb. 5. 

Schroeder, Alwin — New York (Harvard 
Club), Jan. 28. 

Seagle, Oscar—New York (Schola Can- 
torum), Jan. 31; Farmville, Va., Feb. 2; 


Peoria, Mll., Feb. 6; Minneapolis, Feb. 8. 

Sharlow, Myrna—Plymouth, Mass., Feb. 8: 
Winchester, Mass., Feb. 11. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Salina, Kan., Feb. 1; 
Laramie, Wyo., Feb. 6; Lead, S. D., Feb. 8; 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—Paterson, N. J., Jan. 
26; Southern tour, Jan. 27 to Feb. 16. 

Spalding, Albert—Chicago, Feb. 2, 3. 

Spencer, Eleanor — New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 10. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 29 
(morning); Roselle, N. J., Jan. 29 (evening); 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 2; New 
York (Astor), Feb. 3; New York (olian 
Hall), Feb. 3; Trenton, N. J., Feb. 7. 

Stephenson, Arnolde—Providence, R. I., 
Jan. 26; Cincinnati, O., Feb. 6. 

Swain, Edwin—Houston, Jan. 27; 
Jan. 30; Austin, Feb. 1. 

Tallarico, Pasquale—Waukesha, Wis., Jan. 


Waco, 


26. 
Thibaud, Jacques—Boston, Jan. 26. 
Van der Veer, Nevada—Yonkers, 
New York (Elijah), Feb. 13. 

Vane, Sybil—New York (®olian Hall), Feb. 
1 


Jan. 30; 


Verd, Jean—New York (A®folian Hall), Jan. 
27. ’ 

Welsh, Hunter—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 9. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New 
Hall), Jan. 30. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Newton, 
Jan. 30; Fulton, N. Y., Feb. 9. 

Wilkinson, Winston—Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 6. 

Wyman, Loraine, and Howard Brockway— 
Baltimore (Peabody Institute), Jan. 26; New 
York (Little Theater), Jan. 28: Washington, 
Jan. 29; Brooklyn (Pratt Institute), Feb. 1; 
Boston, Feb. 5; New York, Feb. 6; Detroit 
(Musical Art Society), Feb. 8; Washington 
(White House), Feb. 13. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield — Manhattan, 
Kan., Jan. 26; Louisville, Ky., Jan. 29. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 10. 


York (Agolian 


Mass., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Somerville, Mass., Jan. 26; 
Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 28; Quincy, Mass., 
Jan. 29. 

Biltmore Musicale—New York (Hotel Bilt- 
more), Feb. 9. Soloists, Barrientos, Ysavye, 
Cooper, Gruppe. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 
2 and 9. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Chicago, 
Jan. 26, 27, Feb. 1, 2, 3, 6; Oak Park, Jan. 29; 
Milwaukee, Feb. 12; Madison, Wis., Feb. 13. 

orimerres Male Quartet—Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 7. 

Fischer Quartet,- Elsa—Spartanburg, Feb. 
12 


Harvard Club Concerts — Harvard Club, 
New York—Alwin Shroeder, Jan. 28: Percy 
Grainger, Feb. 4: David Hochstein and Lam- 
bert Murphy, Feb. 11. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York (Harris The- 
ig Jan. 28; New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 6. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandier)—Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 
» 3 


‘Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Hous- 
ton. Tex., Jan. 26, 27; San Antonio, Jan. 29; 


Ml Paso, Jan. 30, 31; Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 1: 
Phoenix, Feb. 2; Redlands, Cal., Feb. 3; Los 
Angeles, Feb. 4, 5, 6. 


Negro Folk Song Festival—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Jan. 26. é' 


New York Chamber Music Society—Brook- 
Ivn, Jan. 26 and Feb. 2. 
New York Orchestral Society—New York 
(Cort Theater), Feb. 11. 

People’s Symphony Concert—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Feb. 10. 
ane Orchestra—Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. » ole 

Philharmonic Soclety of New York—New 
YORR Var Regie Hall), Jan. 26, 28, Feb. 2, 4, 
§ 6 120. 

Schola Cantorum Chorus of New York— 
at Denese, New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan, 31. 

Schumann Club—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Jan. 29. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Jan. 27. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Jan. 26, 27, 28, Feb. 4, 8, 10, 11. 





Symphony Club of New York 
Henry Rothwell)—New York 
Jan. 31; soloist, Melanie Kurt. 

Symphony Society of New York—0®olian 
Hall, Jan. 26, 28; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, Feb. 
1; AXolian Hall, Feb. 4. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York, Feb. 10. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Brooklyn, 


(Walter 
(Afolian Hall), 


Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 11, 12. 

_ Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York (A£olian Hall), Feb. 11. 

_ Young People’s Symphony Concerts—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 3. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Jan. 
26; Ada, Ohio, Jan. 29; Moorhead, Minn., Feb. 
38; Winnipeg, Can., Feb. 5; Portage La 
Prairie, Can., Feb. 6; Regina, Can., Feb. §: 


Medicine Hat, Can., Feb. 10; Calgary, Can., 
Feb. 12; Edmonton, Can., Feb. 14. 





SAINT LOUIS HONORS WOMEN COMPOSERS 


Mrs. Beach and Mrs. Salter Visit 
City—Miultiplicity of Fine 
Recitals 


St. Louis, Jan. 20.—Two of America’s 
foremost women composers have been 
guests this week in St. Louis and many 
functions have been given in their honor. 
They are Mrs. H. A. A. Beach and Mrs. 
Mary Turner Salter. Last Sunday 
evening Elizabeth Cueny, the local man- 
ager, gave a supper for Mrs. Beach, 
when an informal musicale was held, 
at which several prominent composers 
played their own compositions. Mrs. 
Charles Allan Cale played one of Mrs. 
Beach’s compositions and one of her own 
and was followed by Samuel Bollinger, 
E. R. Kroeger, Helen Norfleet, the Sym- 
phony soloist of that day, and finally 
Mrs. Beach, who played her “Tyrolean” 
Sonata and several other charming com- 
positions. Mrs. Salter was the guest of 
honor at a meeting of the Associated 
Musicians at Lennox Hall last Friday 
night at the invitation of Mrs. Alfred 
Franklin Smith, who also presented a 
song recital of Mrs. Salter’s works at 
the St. Paul’s M. E. Church last Wednes- 
day evening. 

In the St. Louis Symphony concerts 
this week Mr. Zach gave for the first 
time the Berlioz Symphony “Harold in 
Italy.” Mr. Olk left the first violin chair 
and played the beautiful passages as 
first viola, demonstrating his musician- 
ship in the performance. The soloist 
of the concert was Leopold Godowsky, 
who further pressed his claims to super- 
lative honors by his delivery of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, No. 1. He 
added the “Campanella.” 

At the “Pop” last Sunday, Helen Nor- 
fleet, pianist, showed her ability in play- 
ing two movements from the Chopin 
Concerto, No. 2. Gilbert’s “Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes” was one of 
the numbers. 


Mrs. Katherine McCausland was re- 
sponsible for another musical treat in 
the form of a recital last Monday morn- 
ing, in her Morning Course, by Carl 
lriedberg. 

On the same night came Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert in her inimitable songs and reci- 
tations at the Sheldon Memorial Hall 
with her assisting artist, Emily Gresser, 
violinist, and Gustave Ferrari at the 
piano. The concert, managed by Miss 
Cueny, was heard by a good-sized au- 
dience. 

The Morning Choral Concert of Tues- 
day night brought another newcomer— 
one of rare talents—in the person of 
Eddy Brown, the American violinist. A 
program of unusual quality and diversi- 
ty was given by the Choral Club. 
under Charles Galloway. Perhaps the 
biggest number was the Saint-Saéns 
“Night,” with solo part by Mrs. Anna 
Belle C. Chiselin, soprano, and flute ob- 
bligato by John Kiburz. Mr. Galloway 
played the accompaniments in his usual 
superb way for Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Carl J. Luyties did similar service for 
the club. H. W. C. 


Evan Williams Wins Many New Brook 
lyn Admirers 


The popularity of Evan Williams was 
attested by the outpouring of music pa- 
trons at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Jan. 15, when the tenor’s nobly deliv- 
ered message of cheer found sympathetic 
response and won many new admirers. 
Notable especially among his offerings 
were Von Fielitz’s “Eliland,” Harriet 
Ware’s “The Cross,” prize song, from 
“Die Meistersinger,” Campbell-Tipton’s 
“Fool’s Soliloquy,” Kramer’s “The Stir- 
rup Cup,” Lemare’s “Bells of Rheims,” 
Protheroe’s “Love’s Ecstacy,” Burleigh’s 
“Your Lips Are Wine,” Cadman’s “The 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” d’Harde- 
lot’s “Because,” Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Class’s “Nocturne,” 
and among the encores also the ubiqui- 
tous Bond number, “The End of a Per- 
fect Day.” G..&. 7. 




















Sara Peakes 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 18.—Sara Peakes, 
who for the lust seventeen years has been 
one of the foremost singers and teachers 
in this city, died at her home here on 
Jan. 14. Miss Peakes was born in Upper 
Stillwater and belonged to a musical 
family. She completed her musical 
training under Randegger in London. 
Shortly before coming to Bangor she 
was associated with her nephew, Fred- 
erick Peakes, a prominent vocal teacher, 
in Philadelphia. She did much church 
and concert singing there, as she did 
later when she opened a _ studio in 
Bangor. Many well-known singers re- 
ceived their rudimentary training from 
Miss Peakes and for a number of years 
she was soloist at the Christian Science 
Church in this city. Musical enterprise, 
from the Maine Music Festival to our 
best concerts of more purely local in- 
terest, had in her a staunch are 

J. L. B. 





Julia Snow 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Julia Snow, a con- 
cert harpist prominent in Boston musical 
circles, was found unconscious on the 
morning of Jan. 13 on the banks of the 
Charles River and died shortly after at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. Miss Snow 
lived in Boston with her cousin, Harriet 
Shaw, an instructor at the New England 


Conservatory of Music. The two women 
appeared together at semi-public concerts 
frequently. 





Charles B. Stenzel 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 13.—Charles 
B. Stenzel, aged sixty-three, for the last 
forty-one years organist and choir di- 
rector of St. Stephan’s German Reformed 
Church and one of the best known musi- 
clans of Wheeling, died to-day following 
a long illness. Mr. Stenzel was born in 
Bodenfeld, Alsace, and was educated in 
Strassburg. 





José Manuel Jimenez-Berroa 


A despatch from Hamburg dated Jan. 
19 announces the death there of the 
widely known pianist, José Manuel Jim- 
enez-Berroa, after a long illness. He 
was born in Trinidad, Cuba, in 1855, 
but received his musical education and 
had long resided in Europe, where he 
numbered Franz Liszt, among various 
famous musicians, as a friend. 





Mrs. Leonora Clark 


GREENFIELD, MaAss., Jan. 17.—Mrs. 
Leonora Clark, formerly a prominent 
Springfield musician, died at her home 
here yesterday at the age of eighty-eight. 
Mrs. Clark was a gifted pianist and con- 
tralto. She need several desirable 
church posts and had ‘an excellent repu- 
tation as teacher of piano and voice. 


Capt. Charles H. Baxter 


Japt. Charles H. Baxter, eighty-three 
years old, who served in the Civil War 
on the staff of Admiral Farragut and in 
the course of his long naval career had 
fought in the wars of four continents, 
died Jan. 18 at his home in the Bronx. 
One of the daughters is Edith Baxter 
ee who was with him when he 

ied. 
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LUCA BOTTA, THE MANY-SIDED, AS 
SEEN AT DINNER “EN FAMILLE” 
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As the Camera Sees Luca Botta, On and Off the Operatic Stage. Left, as “Rodolfo” in “La Bohéme.” Center, Above, Mr. Botta 
in Outing Garb at Long Lake, N. Y. Right, as “Canio” in “Pagliacci” 


HEN you have eaten spaghetti with 

an Italian opera star over his own 
family table you may reasonably feel 
that you have gained an insight into the 
real personality of the man. There is 
something about the national dish of 
Italy that has a mellowing effect upon 
the already genial nature of the Italians. 
The writer had an opportunity for such 
close-range study of Luca Botta one eve- 
ning last week when, together with 
Gianni Viafora and his gifted wife, Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, the soprano, he dined 
en famille with Mr. and Mrs. Botta at 
their New York apartment. Actually, 
the piéce de résistance of the feast was 
not spaghetti but its first cousin, maca- 
roni—not the plebeian article that we en- 
dure in America, but a luscious, melt-in- 
your-mouth confection fit for demi-gods, 
at least. 

While we were waiting for dinner to be 
announced (by the way, the chef for this 
evening was none other than Mrs. Botta 
herself, as her faithful Italian maid had 
been carried away to the hospital), we 
took occasion to ask the young tenor 
about his recent recovery from his vocal 
trouble, concerning which Mephisto had 
written in the issue of Jan. 6. Mr. 
Botta’s replies were permeated with the 
gratitude which he feels for Dr. Hol- 
brooke Curtis because of the remarkably 
happy results of the operations which the 
latter performed upon him just before 
the opera season began. 


An Open-Air Dressing Room 


“When I sang at the City College 
Stadium last summer,” began Mr. Botta, 
“vou will remember that I did both 
‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci’ on the same 
evening. As a result of my having to 
make my change of costumes in an open- 
air dressing room, I contracted a cold 
which produced an annoying’ vocal 
trouble.” 

When the time came for Mr. Botta to 


sing the tenor part in the Ariani ora- 
torio at Carnegie Hall, he was able to 
negotiate the task of playing the _ first 
performance, but his vocal condition 
made it impossible for him to join in a 
repetition of the work. He consulted 
physicians with no satisfactory results, 
until with Viafora he went to see Dr. 
Curtis, the specialist who looks after the 
vocal well-being of Caruso and other 
Metropolitan stars. One glance at 
Botta’s throat and Dr. Curtis was de- 
cided as to what steps were necessary. 
There was a small growth on the singer’s 
vocal cords, and in order to remove it 
an operation was required. This was 
performed so subtly that Mr. Botta 
scarcely knew it had happened un- 
til Dr. Curtis held up for his inspection 
an object about the size of a pin-head 
which he had removed from the singer’s 
vocal cords. 

“Eighteen cays after the operation I 
sang with the Metropolitan company— 
think of it! In ordinary cases a singer 
wouldn’t be able to sing for three months 
after that operation,” commented Mr. 
Botta. “The Metropolitan wanted me to 
report for rehearsals, and having been 
instructed by Dr. Curtis not to talk, I re- 
ferred them to him. The doctor told the 
management that I would be able to sing 
at the stipulated time, and he instructed 
me to go to the rehearsals, but merely to 
sing through a portion of my music so 
as to show that I would be able to appear 
as expected. 


Voice Better Than Ever 


“Two days after my first operation Dr. 
Curtis performed another, removing my 
tonsils. He then told me that not only 
would I recover my voice fully, but that 
it would be finer than ever before.” That 
this is the case is indicated by the excel- 
lent condition of Mr. Botta’s voice since 
he began the season, as attested to by the 
reports of the critics. 

By the time the above narrative had 
been completed Mrs. Botta was ready to 
relinquish the part of chef for the dual 


one of hostess and waitress. In other 
words, the antipasto (you may be more 
familiar with the term hors d’wuvres) 
waited to be devoured. 


As to the servant problem, Mrs. Botta 
disclosed a new angle of it, as she said: 
“When I consulted an employment 
agency all went well until I was asked 
what was my husband’s business. As 
soon as I said he was a Metropolitan 
opera singer they raised the wages of 
the prospective maid to fifty dollars a 
month. Evidently they are familiar with 
the habits of opera stars and know that 
such persons are likely to call for food 
when they come home late aftér a per- 
formance and to bring people home all 
the time unexpectedly. So you see one 
drawback of being an operatic artist—up 
go the servants’ wages.” 

With the dispatching of the macaroni 
(which to the Anglo-Saxon has an ad- 
vantage over spaghetti in that the eat- 
ing of it does not entail juggiing of the 
elusive strings) there were reminiscences 
of the days last summer at Long Lake 
in the Adirondacks. “As a fisherman it 
was not my lucky summer,” lamented the 
tenor, and then followed details of the 
fifteen-pound pickerel that he and Via- 
fora had landed at the lake during the 
previous summer. It also was brought 


forth that Mr. Botta is an enthusiastic 
huntsman. “I hope that next summer 
I’ll be able to stay up at the lake wel 
into October so that I may be there ir 
hunting season,” he added. The buoy 
ancy with which he related these matter: 
was characteristic of the boyish, Pete 
Pan quality that this singer preserves 
amid the responsibilities of his positior 
at the Metropolitan. 

Ae we progressed to the vitella all 
Genovese (let us introduce Mr. Veal) 
washed down with ruby Grignolino (th: 
journalistic visitor adhering to San Pel 
legrino water), the conversation reveale: 
Mr. Botta in still another réle—as ; 
pastry cook. It seems that up at Lon; 
Lake last. summer, on the occasion o 
Mrs. John C. Freund’s birthday, th: 
tenor fashioned a cake artistic in appear 
ance and delectable to the palate, whic! 
he offered as a birthday greeting. “Hoy 
did I learn to bake a cake? You see, | 
used to work in my brother’s shop in 
Naples, where they sold liquors, cake 
and so forth, and there I saw how th: 
thing was done.” 

With the final marron glacé (our glos 
sary of Italian culinary terms now being 
exhausted, we use French) we wer: 
joined by Mrs. Vincenzo de Crescenzo 
wife of the composer of the popvlar 
“Tarantella Sincera” song. The tlk 
now turned to the Neapolitan stre* 
songs, and Mr. Botta brought out a vo! 
ume of songs produced at the 1915 festu 
di Piedigrotta in Naples. He explained 
that at this festival, on Sept. 8 each 
year, there was a succession of floats, on 
each of which were the performers 
of one of the songs submitted for the an 
nual prize. As each song was sung the 
assembled multitude indicated its meas- 
ure of approval by applause and the 
singers of the best liked songs were told 
to come back and repeat them until the 
winner was eventually chosen. “The 
songs are then published,” said Mr 
Botta, “and it is in this way that our 
‘famous’ Neapolitan songs have been 
originated.” 

A little of the Neapolitan atmosphere 
—or should we say Venetian?—may be 
reproduced by Mr. Botta at Long Lake 
next summer. For (breathe it not) upon 
withdrawing to the music room we found 
beside the piano a guitar and on the 
music rack a booklet entitled “Metodo 
Teorico — Pratico d’Accompagnamentc 
per Chitarra. 

“Yes, I am learning to play the 
guitar,” confessed the tenor. “I thought 
it would be nice to accompany myself 
when I sing in a boat at night time on 
Long Lake.” 

Can you see the picture? A gent; 
moving boat on the lake; an Adirondack 
mountain looming above, and the moon 
beaming down; Luca Botta strumming a 
guitar as he sings a Neapolitan song cov 
amore! KENNETH §S. CLARK. 





Must Pay Royalty for Playing Copy- 
right Music in Cafés 


A judicial opinion of import to Amer- 
ican composers was made public on Jan. 
22, when the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a decision affecting 
all cabaret shows, hotels and restau- 
rants. It affirms the right of the com- 
poser or copyright holder to collect roy- 
alties on copyright music performed in 
such places. The hotels, which oppose 
the action brought by the law firm for 
the John Church Company, music pub- 
lishers, contended that since no admis- 
sion was charged and the performance 
was not for profit the copyright law did 
not apply. This was denied by the opir- 
ion of Justice Holmes. 
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